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INTRODUCTION 

This  book  is  an  amplification  of  six  lectarea  giTen  early 
in  1912  at  Columbia  University  to  an  andicnce  composed  of 
students  and  a  wider  public.  They  were  not  addressed  to 
experts  and  were  only  designed  to  pve  those  who  heard 
them  some  general  idea  of  the  personality,  standpoint,  and 
achievements  of  each  of  the  men  described.  The  chapters 
are  therefore  for  the  most  part  light  and  untechnical.  Thqr 
ean  make  no  claim  to  completeness  or  originality. 

Of  the  twelve  years  from  1870  to  1882,  the  author  spent 
nearly  six  as  a  student  in  Germany.  The  first  triennium, 
ending  with  the  year  1873,  was  devoted  to  philosophy,  and 
it  was  at  this  period  that  I  came  under  the  influence  of 
those  men  characterized  in  the  Srst  four  chapters.  After 
coming  home  and  teaching  what  I  had  learned  from  these 
masters  and  others  for  six  years,  during  which  my  inter- 
est in  more  scientific  methods  and  modes  of  approach 
grew,  especially  after  the  first  edition  of  Wundt's  Ptycko-  . 
logie  in  1874  and  as  a  pupil  of  James  and  Bowditch,  I 
passed  a  second  triennium  in  Germany,  to  which  period 
Wundt  and  Helmholtz  belong.  Since  then  empirical  and 
scientific  interests  have  been  so  dominant,  and  many  of 
the  results  of  the  first  stage  so  neglected  or  forgotten,  that 
the  re-reading  of  my  own  old  lecture  notes  and  of  worin 
more  lately  written  by  the  authors  treated  has  proven  a 
pleasant  recreation.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  American 
student  of  these  subjects  who  came  into  even  the  alight 
personal  contact  it  was  my  fortune  to  enjoy  with  Hartmann 
and  Fechner,  nor  of  any  psychologist  who  had  the  experi- 
ence of  attempting  experimental  work  with  Helmholti,  and 
I  think  I  was  the  first  American  pupil  of  Wundt  TIm 
twelve  years  included  m  thia  span,  more  than  any  other 
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equal  period,  marked  and  gave  directioa  to  modem  psy- 
chology, even  though  they  lie  in  what  haa  been  called  the 
blind-spot  of  history,  i.  e.,  between  the  memory  of  the  best 
men  in  their  prime  and  the  point  where  most  standard  hU- 
torics  end.  I  have  been  told,  too,  by  representativea  of 
several  other  sciences  that  it  was  epochal  for  them  aa  well. 
It  was  also  about  this  time  that  German  science  generally 
began  to  be  recognized  as  dominant  the  world  over.  The 
years  jnst  following  the  Franco-Prussian  war  were  marked 
by  an  almost  marvelous  outburst  of  intellectual  encr^  in 
Teutonic  lands. 

The  diversity  of  the  field  of  work  of  these  sii  men  sug- 
gesta  that  the  period  of  my  stay  abroad  was  one  when  aca- 
demic traditions  in  Germany  favored  more  general  and  less 
acutely  special  studies  than  now.  Indeed,  in  these  de^ 
lightfnl  years,  there  was  almost  do  limit  to  the  field  over 
which  a  curious  student,  especially  if  he  was  not  working 
for  a  degree,  might  roam.  He  could  indulge  his  most  desul- 
tory intellectual  inclinations,  taste  at  any  spring,  and  touch 
any  topic  in  the  most  superficial  way  in  his  effort  to  orient 
himself.  He  could  take  the  widest  periscope,  and,  espe- 
cially if  an  American,  he  was  allowed  to  drop  into  almost 
anything  to  his  heart's  content,  so  that  there  were  others 
besides  myself  who  yielded  to  the  eharni  of  spending  much 
of  eaeh  day  in  the  lecture  rooms,  hearing  often  very  elabo- 
rate experimental  and  demonstrational  introdnctoiy 
courses,  most  of  them  five  hours  a  week.  Fresh  from  the 
narrow,  formal,  rather  dry  curriculum  of  a  denominational 
American  college,  the  stimulus  and  exhilaration  of  this  lib- 
erty of  hearing  was  great.  During  the  first  triennium,  be- 
^des  the  more  stated  work,  I  took  the  complete  eonrse  of 
Domer  in  theology,  translating  my  notes  afterward,*  at- 
tended Trendelenbui^'s  seminary  on  Aristotle,  heard  De- 

■OntlinM  of  Dt.  J.  A.  Domcr'i  System  of  Tbeotogjr,  Prcttqr- 
tcrUn  Qosrterlj  Itcrieir,  Oct.,  1ST8,  Apr.,  1871;  N.  &,  Vol  I,  pp. 
720-747;  VoL  II,  pp.  60-03;  261-S7S. 
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litzsch's  biblical  p^chology,  logical  conraet  hy 
recent  psychology  by  Pflcidcrcr,  comparative  religion!  by 
Lazams.  I  even  tried  to  follow  the  venerable  Ilt^elian 
Michelct,  Drobitsch,  the  Nestor,  and  Strumpcll,  the  more 
poetic  expositor  of  Ilcrbartianism,  and  took  Kirschmaan'a 
courses.  I  heard  much  more  of  these  men  in  the  weekly 
philosophical  club,  and  dropped  in  occasionally  to  about 
all  the  courses  that  my  friends  among  the  students  were 
taking.  Even  in  the  second  tricnnium  this  Wanderlmt 
was  not  extinct.  I  attended  full  courses  each  in  chemis- 
try by  Kolbc,  biology  by  Leuckhardt,  physiology  by  Du 
Dois-Reymond  at  Berlin,  and  Ludwig  at  Leipzig,  anatomy 
by  His,  ncumlogy  by  Flechsig,  Wcstphal's  clinic  at  the 
Cliarit4,  running  over  later  to  Paris  for  a  month  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  Charcot's  work  there,  and  to  Vienna  to  sample 
Mcynert  and  Exncr.  Virchow  and  Bastian  were  both  lec- 
turing in  anthropology.  Indeed,  we  stadcnta  "dropped 
in"  to  almost  everything — trlinics,  seminary,  laboratory, 
lecture — and  if  wo  had  a  goodly  number  of  registrations  in 
our  book,  wc  were  practically  unmolested  wherever  we 
went.  Perhaps  all  this  meant  more  distraction  than  eon- 
ccntration,  but  if  it  was  mental  dissipation,  it  at  any  rate 
left  a  certain  charm  in  memory  and  brought  a  great  and 
sudden  revelation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  field  of  science. 

It  is  these  considerations  that  have  induced  me  to  yield, 
not  without  some  hesitation,  to  the  advice  of  pupils  and 
friends  to  print  these  sketches,  the  preparation  of  which 
has  been  a  work  of  renewing  my  philosophical  and  pqr- 
ehological  youth.  _ 

I  am  much  indebted  to  my  assistant,  Dr.  Amy  E.  Tan- 
ner,  who  has  borne  the  burden  of  revising  and  correcting 
the  entire  mannseript  of  the  book,  and  seeing  it  through 
the  press.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Kliss  Helen  Cashman  for 
the  preparation  of  the  bibliographies,  under  my  general 
direction. 
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EDUARD   ZELLBB 

1814.1908 

Edaard  Zeller  was  born  in  1814  in  ■  small  Wittenburg 
town,  of  humble  but  respcGtabIe~  parents,  who  wen  jost 
able  to  educate  him.  The  influences  of  his  early  life  were 
wholesome  and  strongly  religious.  He  was  from  the  first 
a  diligent  And  promising  student,  and  at  eighteen  passed 
from  the  IocjI  gymnasium  to  the  University  of  Tubingen  as 
a  student  of  theology,  expecting  to  become  a  Lutheran 
pastor.  Dilthy '  says  that  his  entrance  there  was  at  the 
most  stiinulnling  moment  of  that  inspiring  movement  in 
which  more  scliolarly  and  emancipated  minds  were  de- 
voting themselves  to  new  insights  into  both  the  historical 
and  tlie  psycholc^ical  nature  of  Christianity  than  had  per- 
haps ever  before  been  focused  upon  this  subject  Zeller 
immediately  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  great  author 
of  the  so-called  Tubingen  movement,  Christian  Ferdinand 
Baur,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  liberality,  who,  de- 
spite his  emphasis  (m  the  mythic  influences  that  he  thought 
MO  largely  constituted  Christianity,  always  preached,  and 
with  great  edification,  for  the  Oemuth.  Thus  he  and  his 
associates  made  an  almost  ideal  environment  for  a  young 
man  to  pass  the  stages  of  the  religiooa  AupUamng  in. 

We  know  almost  nothing  of  Zeller's  stndent  life,  for 
bis  biography  has  never  been  written,  but  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  he  became  Privafdocent  in  theology  at  Tilbin- 
gen,  and  soon  after  married  Baur'a  brilliant  daughter. 
There  he  lectured  nine  years,  but  in  1847 'he  was  called 

'Au«  Edusrd  ZeDera  JngeniljlhrcB.  Dautaeha  BandMbas,  107, 
PP.UO. 
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to  Berne  as  Professor  extraortHnarius,  and  two  youn  later, 
in  1849,  to  Marburg  as  full  I'rufessor  of  TUeology.  Ilere 
he  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  \^i<^ti'^i  the  only  enemies 
he  ever  made,  whose  influence  had  from  the  beginning  of 
his  career  retarded  his  advancement,  and  when,  in  1862, 
he  was  called  to  Heidelberg,  be  became  a  professor  of 
philosophy  beside  Kuno  Fi.scher,  although  be  had  for  yean 
before  tliis  devoted  moKt  of  his  activity  to  this  fleld.  In 
1872  he  was  called  to  liorlin  as  the  successor  of  the  great 
Aristotelian,  Trendelenburg  (whose  seminary  I  had  at> 
tended  with  Paulsen).  In  1880  his  influence  brought 
Lotze  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  the  uext  year.  He  was 
the  founder  and  for  many  years  the  editor  of  Di«  tkeolo- 
giscke  Zeitsckrift,  and  wrote  many  articles  that  are  to  be 
found  only  in  its  pages.  In  1887  he  was  elected  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  receiving  thereafter,  accord- 
ing to  German  custom,  a  generous  fraction  of  all  exami- 
nation fees.  And  in  1894,  at  the  age  of  eigli^,  and  twenty- 
two  years  after  his  appointment,  be  retired  and  spent  the 
rest  of  bis  life  at  Stuttgart  with  his  son,  a  physician  and 
Rurgeon,  where  he  died  ilarch  19,  1908,  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  ninety-four.  Upon  his  retirement  he  was  made 
Privy  Councillor  with  the  title  of  Ezcellene.  The  Uni- 
versity honored  the  fifty-year  Jubilatiim  of  his  doctorate 
and  his  ninetieth  birthday.  Ilis  life-size  portrait  now 
bangs  in  the  Avla  at  Berlin,  and  bis  bust  stands  near  the 
Brandenburg  Gate  in  the  Tiergarten  beside  that  of  the 
frce-tliinkiug  Empress  Frederick,  the  mother  of  the  present 
Kaiser,  whose  confidential  religious  adviser  he  was  for 
many  yean. 

In  the  fourteen  years  of  his  retirement,  which  was  at 
first  very  bitter  to  him  and  still  more  so  to  bis  society- 
loving  wife,  whom  he  survived,  he  was  active  to  the  end 
tn  revising  various  editions  of  his  works  and  in  composing 
articles,  the  last  of  which  was  written  when  he  was  nearly 
ninety.  He  was  tlie  Nestor  of  the  philosophic  world,  and 
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his  place,  when  he  died,  like  that  of  hii  coIlMgnes,  Hdn- 
holtz,  Virchow,  and  llomnisen,  could  not  be**  filled.  W. 
Lang  *  describes  his  personality  and  his  latex  yean,  and 
says  that  his  career  was  marked  by  the  "anpreme  blened- 
ness  of  moral  nnity,  harmony,  and  repose,  and  is  itself 
the  best  illustration  of  the  last  problem  he  discussed,  vis., 
is  Eudiemonism  blessedness  or  the  highest  goodf" 

In  person  Zeller  was  almost  alanningly  sallow  and 
lean;  small  but  lithe  and  erect;  sprightly  and  animated, 
yet  with  precise  and  formal  manners,  like  many' small 
men.  Ilia  lectures  when  I  heard  him  were  marked  by  a 
deliberateness  that  verged  on  monotonousncss,  aa'  well  as 
by  directness  and  by  the  absence  of  most  of  the  vast  eru- 
dition which  marks  his  printed  works.  He  was  prema- 
turely bald  and  gray,  and  bis  features  have  been  variously 
compared  to  those  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  Kant,  and  Spinoza. 
His  face  always  wore  a  alight,  agreeable  smile.  One 
writer  compares  his  large  and  lustrous  eyes  to  those  of 
Schlcicnnschcr.  lie  traveled  very  little,  and  his  life  was 
almost  as  quiet  and  nnvvcntful  as  that  of  Kant. 

Zeller's  first  years  of  tcnching  were  largely  devoted 
to  the  digest,  history,  defense,  and  amplifications  of  the 
Tubingen  School,  to  giving  it  cohesion  and  a  proper  set- 
ting, so  that  hia  digest  of  what  it  is  and  means  is  now 
the  best  we  have.  Thus,  he  was  first  its  historian  and  its 
spirit  and  method  made  probably  the  deepest  of  all  im- 
pressions upon  his  soul  and  had  most  to  do  with  shaping 
bis  later  career. 

Nearly  half  of  the  first  volume  of  the  "Essays"  is  de- 
voted to  a  critical  digest  of  tbc  Tubingen  school  of  theology, 
of  which  Zeller  is  by  far  the  ablest  and  most  philosophical 
oa  well  as  the  most  moderate  representative.  The  middle, 
half-orthodox  party  which  rested  upon  Hegel's  and 
Schleiermacher's  attempts  to  reconcile  reason  and  futh, 
and  whieh  never  had  any  logical  basis,  had  been  broken  np 

■  EdDSTd  Zeller.    DentKhe  Bantliekati,  IWM,  pp.  173-191. 
fi 
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b7  StraoBS,  Bruno,  and  Feuerbach,  and  all  ita  amtationa 
and  domineerioff  or  ita  weak  aad  despondent  membera  be- 
took themaelTea  to  the  confessional  hyper-orthodoxy  which 
was  then  favored  by  the  reactionary  German  courts. 
Church  and  state  fell  largely  under  the  leadership  of  do^ 
matic  fanatics  or  impatient  hierarcha,  though  later  a  tidal 
wave  of  reaction  strongly  set  in.  The  desolation  thai 
wrought  in  the  head  and  heart  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that,  while  other  sciences  have  progressed,  theology 
was  till  lately  stationary  or  retrogressive.  Oa  the  one  hand 
were  the  free  religionists,  shallow,  tasteless,  unscholarly, 
without  thoroughness  or  method,  negative  and  eminently 
unprogressive;  and  on  tlie  other  an  ultra-orthodoxy  of  the 
Ilengstenberg  type,  ever  elaborating  its  uncritical  gospd 
harmonies ;  or  an  exegesis  of  the  patristic  type,  which  can 
put  any  meaning  into  or  out  of  the  Scripture  text,  and 
which  is  well  content  with  working  out  practical  unionistio 
platforms  for  evangelical  cooperation  between  trivially  di- 
verging sects.  Both  are  alike  nnsuaceptible,  Zeller  says, 
to  the  great  pressing  needs  of  scientific  theology,  via.,  the 
explanation  of  religion  itself  from  its  p^chotogic  and  of 
Christianity  from  its  historical  grounda. 

The  latter  problem  is  by  no  means  finally  solved  by  the 
Tiibingen  school.  Baur,  its  corj-phteua,  held  that  the  last 
result  of  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  and  other 
early  Christian  writers  should  and  would  be  a  noble  and 
at  the  same  time  historical  picture  of  Jesns  himself.  This, 
however,  far  from  being  given  by  the  negative  residual 
methods  of  Strauss,  could  only  be  reached  after  the  bias 
of  each  evangelist  and  apocryphist,  the  authenticity  of  every 
text,  as  well  as  its  historical  validity,  and  every  personal, 
dogmatic,  or  philosophical  party  infiuence  of  the  S£fi  had 
been  weighed  and  tested.  It  was  to  this,  in  some  sense 
preliminary,  work  (which  Strauss,  by  destroying  the  foun- 
dation of  dogmatic  supematuralism,  made  seem  possible) 
that  Baur  mainly  devoted  himself ;  and  the  goal  which  in- 
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spired  bim,  but  which  he  did  not  attain,  moat  be  atriven  for 
and  reached  by  bii  method  if  Christian  theology  ia  to 
maintain  a  respectable  position  in  the  modem  intellectual 
world.  Slan'a  desire  for  happiness  is  oppressed  by  a  sensej 
of  his  finitude,  but  the  true  religious  consciousness  reveals/ 
a  higher  and  compensating  happiness  attained  by  the  culti-^ 
ration  of  purity  of  moral  disposition,  Klan'a  elevation  ' 
through  the  religions  conscionsnesa  above  the  flnitude  of  , 
his  nature,  expressed  as  poverty  of  spirit,  humility,  aim- 
plicity,  unselfishness,  and  the  inwardness  and  absulutcness 
uf  religious  life  charaeterir^d  fay  the  doctrine  of  the  father* 
hood  of  Qod — something  like  this  Baur  thought  would  be  , 
ultimately  found  to  be  the  fundamental  idea  of  Jesus,  con- 
leived  with  intense  realistic  ethical  genius,  and  made  a 
pressing  and  practical  question  by  being  boldly  and  saga- 
ciously interpreted  as  the  bottom  meaning  of  a  coming 
messianic  reconstruction  of  the  Jewish  state.  Jn  his  earlier 
llpgelian  period  Daur  regarded  Christianity  aa  mainly  a 
philosophical  but  iu  his  later  as  a  purely  moral,  problem. 
The  incomparable  influence  which  Jesus  started  in  history 
consisted  not  so  much  in  any  novelty  of  his  conceptions — 
these  are  now  traced  to  earlier  sources — but  in  the  nobility 
of  his  character  and  the  force  and  purity  of  his  personal- 
ity, which  were  so  great  that  a  new  moral  and  religious 
type  of  life  was  inevitable.  He  tm»  the  Messiah  in  bia  own 
inspiring  sense,  and  not  merely  claimed  to  be.  This,  as 
every  such  conception  must  now  be  (in  the  absence  of  re- 
liable or  detailed  historical  information  respecting  Jesua), 
is  as  yet  too  general  and  vague,  and  must  be,  on  the  oofl 
hand,  elaborated  by  a  sound  and  vigorous  ethical  pbUoa- 
ophy  into  a  wealth  of  needed  moral  power  too  long  un- 
utilized (somewhat  as  Pfleiderer  has  since  attempted,  al- 
though the  ethical  genius  of  a  Fichte  is  more  adequate  to 
such  a  woi^  than  that  of  Baur)  *,  and  on  the  other  it  mnst 
be  verified  and  corrected  by  a  deeper  and  stricter  crittco-  _ 
historical  study  than  even  the  TQbingen  school  has  made. 
»  7 
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One  of  Zeller^  best  essays  is  devoted  to  a  characteriza- 
tioD  of  hia  teacher,  F.  C.  Baur,  who,  in  -hii  uneveatful, 
home-staying  life,  -hia  slowly  ripening  nature,  hti  amazing 
indostry  and  perseverance,  in  hia  philosophic,  critical  tact 
and  vigor,  in  the  growing  importance  and  initiative  power 
of  bis  work,  is  aptly  compared  with  Kant  His  temperate 
mind  could  hold  an  important  question  open  for  years, 
sifting  and  weighing  evidence  with  respect  for  every  sng- 
gesti(Hi  of  fact,  and  so  honestly  and  con  anima  Candida, 
80  without  byper-self-consciousnesa,  that  he  seemed  like 
the  noblest  of  the  old  reformers,  while  hia  moral  sensi- 
tiveness was  so  acute  that  he  was  more  grieved  by  lack 
of  thoronghness  or  honesty  in  the  work  of  his  pupils  than 
by  the  bitterest  attacks  of  his  opponents.  He  lived  in  and 
for  hia  work,  hut  could  always  preach  edifyingly  to  the 
Oemuth,  and  his  nature  was  profoundly  religioua  and  pas- 
toral 

His  school,  which  has  revolutionized  religions  opinions 
throughout  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  even  in 
protestant  Prance,  and  has  found  many  points  of  access 
even  to  English  and  American  thought,  ia  unlike  the  liber- 
alism of  deists,  encyclopedists,  Schiller,  Strauss,  and  Fener- 
bach,  in  that  it  waa  founded  by  professional  theologians 
and  by  men  of  deep  personal  piety.  It  amply  drew  con- 
clusions which  hovered  in  the  intellectual  air  and  which 
every  one  who  thought  logically  must  infer.  It  showed  the 
I  time  its  own  image  and  in  urging  that  the  New  Testament 
was  not  pure  history  and  not  snpematnral  it  only  applied 
the  critical  methods  which  had  almost  revolutionized  our 
knowledge  of  antiquity  and  its  literature. 

Every  one  has  smiled  over  the  forcing,  torturing,  and 
tasteless  methods  of  the  old  German  rationalism  whieh  ex- 
plained away  the  miracle  of  Cana  as  &  wedding  jest,  the 
fiery  tongues  of  Pentecost  as  electricity,  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  as  the  recovery  from  a  trance;  which  declared 
that  Paul  at  his  conversion  was  blinded  iy  lightning  and 
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was  cured  by  the  natural  efFect  of  the  shock  of  an  old  man's 
cold  hands,  that  the  fetter*  were  shaken  from  the  hands  of 
the  imprisoned  Paul  and  Silas  hr  an  earthquake;  that 
Jesus,  though  seeming  to  walk  on  the  water,  really  walked 
at  its  edge  on  the  shore,  ete.  In  short,  this  rationalism, 
by  interpreting  Oriental  imagery  and  referring  natural 
processes  immediately  to  Qod,  thou^  exorcising  the  snper- 
niitural,  yet  makes  Scripture  none  the  less  credible,  though 
ill  flu  altered  sense,  and  it  had  its  effect  upon  the  then 
current  method  of  orthodox  interpretation  because  this 
orthodoxy  was  no  less  tortuous  and  tasteless.  This  is  per- 
haps best  seen  in  the  church  history  of  Neander,  who,  with> 
out  abandoning  a  single  miraele  or  wavering  aa  the  do^ 
trine  of  inspiration,  which  makes  all  biblical  criticism  im- 
possible, yet  loves  to  break  oif  the  points  of  the  strongest 
miracles  and  is  constantly  conceding  to  the  rationalistic 
tiiethods  and  capitulating  to  the  Zfit-grist;  also  in  Bruno 
Baur,  who  later  declared  the  Tubingen  school  too  conserva- 
tive  and  was  removed  from  his  professorship,  and  wlio  de- 
duced Ihlcssiahfihip,  resurrection,  and  other  evangelical 
motifs  from  abstract  dialectic  principles  ignoring  or  deny- 
ing, like  Drews,  the  existence  of  an  historic  Jesus ;  and  also 
in  Marheinike,  who  made  Bible  texts  into  many-aided  scho- 
lastic formulie;  and  in  Qoschel,  who  all  but  idcntiRed  phil- 
osophy and  Scripture.  All  these  men  were  alike  unable  to 
see  the  necessity  or  accept  the  results  of  such  minute 
and  painKtaking  researches  as  those  of  Baur. 

First  of  all,  Speller  continues,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  sense  of  literary  property  during  the  early  Chris- 
tian  centuries  was  as  undeveloped  as  any  socialist  could 
desire.  Plato  and  Xenophanes  put  their  sentences  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates  (perhaps  somewhat  as  a  modem  theo- 
logian states  the  "true  Bible  doctrine,"  although  in  quite 
other  than  scriptural  terms).  To  present  or  develop  tha 
views  of  another,  to  win  attention,  to  produce  immediate 
effect,  to  seek  shelter  from  criticism  behind  a  great  name, 
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on  acconnt  of  personal  modesty,  or  piety  to  a  beloved 
teacher  to  whom  nowadays  a  volume  would  be  dedicated- 
all  theae  motives  of  apocryphal  fabrication  were  ao  com- 
mon that  a  moralist  must  be  aa  naive  and  devoid  of  his- 
toric sense  to  raise  the  scruples  of  a  modern  conscience  here 
as  to  apply  the  laws  in  a  modem  statute  book  against 
stealing  to  the  constitution  of  Sparta.  The  well-proven 
cases  of  pseudonymous  authorship  in  ancient  times,  many 
of  which  Zeller  instances,  are  extremely  numerous.  Baur's 
conclusion  that  the  Qospels  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
Epistles  are  unauthentic,  of  later  origin,  and  mainly  ree- 
ords  of  violent  partisan  controversies  which  rent  early 
Christianity  from  its  beginning  opens  the  most  interesting 
and  classic  of  all  ancient  literature  to  the  use  of  scholars, 
and  elevates  and  frees  the  intellectual  life  of  the  age  to  a 
degree  to  which  only  the  work  of  modem  science  can  be 
in  any  degree  compared.  It  was  his  special  endeavor  to 
discover  the  bias  or  tendencies  of  the  early  Christian 
writers.  In  an  age  when  men  believed  what  pleased,  inter- 
ested, or  edified  them,  whether  it  was  that  Homer  argued 
for  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  that  Orpheua  sang  of  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  the  ten  commandments,  that  an  old  or  hardened 
heathen  was  converted  by  a  relic  stealthily  laid  under  hia 
pillow,  that  chiliasm  is  true,  or  that  new  records  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  written  by  apostles,  were  suddenly  discovered 
at  opportune  polemic  moments,  and  when  credentials  and 
criticism  were  all  but  unknown — ^under  such  conditions  the 
chief  task  of  the  historian  is  to  seek  and  define  the  tides 
of  party  feeling  and  prejudice,  the  currents  of  men's 
wishes,  ambititms,  and  hopes,  and  occasionally  their  politi- 
cftl  relations  and  the  ground  traits  of  individual  character. 
Tliese,  together  with  traditions  and  sagas  as  material  for 
a  mythopceic  fantasy  in  a  most  agitated  age  of  persecution 
and  inillenial  expectations,  must  be  CDntrolled  before  tha 
ubjevtive  history  of  that  time  can  be  reconstracted. 

It  was  bard  for  the  personal  disciples  of  Jesus  and 
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the  Ebionite  party  gathered  ahout  them  to  uphold  hU 
tenets  against  the  dominant  Pharisaic  sect  after  their  leader 
had  been  executed  as  a  seditions  agitator,  but  it  was  still 
harder  for  them  to  see  Paul,  who  had  never  known  Jesua 
personally,  so  successfully  propagsting  his  teachings,  at 
not  only  independent  of,  but  actually  irreconcilable  witb, 
Judaism,  among  Qentile  races  and  eren  declaring  that 
by  his  doctrine  Jen's  were  freed  from  their  onu  laws.  TIm 
conservative  wing  of  the  early  Christian  party,  which  held 
that  Jesus  could  be  the  llessiah  of  the  Jews  only,  and  that 
the  Mosaic  rites  and  lan-s  were  still  binding  as  a  propn- 
deutic  of  Christianity,  regarded  Paul  as  an  interloper  who 
really  designed  to  use  the  large  collections  he  was  making 
ostensibly  for  the  church  at  Rome  in  order  to  buy  the  gift 
of  apostleship.  He  is  again  even  described  as  a  conjurer 
who  represented  himself  as  inspired  till  Peter  exposed  him. 
To  define  and  defend  his  universalistie  view,  vis.,  that 
Christianity  simply  set  men  in  right  relations  to  God,  Paul 
composed  the  Letters  to  the  Galatians,  the  Corinthians, 
and  especially  that  to  the  promising  and  hitherto  neutral 
church  at  Rome.  Meanwhile,  hard  pressed  and  perplexed 
by  the  vast  discrepancy  between  the  actual  low-bom  Jesot 
and  the  splendors  of  the  messianic  kingdom  of  popular 
and  patriotic  hopes,  the  disciples  had  come  to  expect  that 
he  would  appear  again — an  event  by  no  means  unparallded 
in  Jewish  story — and  inaugurate  a  new  kingdom  of  inde- 
Bcribable  magnificence.'  Nero,  too,  the  anti-Christ,  it  was 
rumored,  was  not  dead  but  had  escaped  and  would  come 
again  with  Oriental  armies,  and  new  wars  and  perseea* 
tions  would  most  severely  test  the  fidelity  of  the  faithfnl. 
In  this  condition  of  things  the  book  of  Bevelations 
was  written  by  John  as  a  manifesto  before  the  decisive 
struggle,  after  which  the  millenial  new  Jerusalem,  with 
Jesus  as  king,  would  fill  the  earth.  Thus  read,  it  b  no 
longer  a  puzzling  riddle  book,  but  most  historical  and  au- 
thentic, in  fact  the  only  book  in  the  New  Testament  writ- 
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ten  b^  an  apostle-disciple.  The  old  Israelitic  expectations 
are  all  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  wonder-world  of  the  reappear- 
ing Messiah.  Those  who  claim  to  be  apostles  but  are  not, 
together  with  the  hated  doctrines  of  the  Nicolaitana — a 
bitter  allusion  to  Paul  and  his  teachings — are  to  have  no 
place  in  the  new  theocracy,  with  its  walls  of  jasper,  its 
streets  of  gold,  and  its  tree  of  life.  Thus,  too,  the  moat 
phantasmagorical  dream  of  Jewish  patriotism  is  success- 
fully used  to  save  the  forlorn  hope  of  a  leadcrlcss  and 
losing  cause.  The  controversy  between  the  Pauline  and  the 
Jewish  Christians  was  long  and  bitter,  and  colored,  if  It 
did  not  inspire,  most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  twelve  apostles  are  paralleled  by  the  seventy  co-work- 
ers of  Paul.  The  Petrine  party  elaborated  the  Samaritan 
apd  Judean,  the  I*auline  party  the  Galilean  activity  of 
Jesus.  Peter  is  even  represented  as  the  founder  of  the 
first  church  at  Antioch,  and  is  made  to  go  to  Boine  because 
Paul  had  been  there.  James  repudiates  Paul's  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  urges  that  even  devils 
may  believe,  and  represents  Jesus,  perhaps  his  own 
brother,  as  an  ascetic  Esscne  with  long  hair,  and  as  abstain- 
ing from  flesh  and  wine.  In  a  word,  Paulinism,  which  dia- 
pcnsed  with  offerings  and  with  circomcision,  and  denied 
that  the  only  way  to  the  new  faith  was  through  Judaism, 
standa  for  the  freedom  of  wisdom  and  mature  manhood, 
while  the  Jewish  Christians  argued  for  the  status  and 
moral  regimen  of  adolescence. 

Meanwhile  both  parties  were  persecuted  alike;  both 
were  represented  in  nearly  every  church,  and  so  gradu- 
ally a  practical  and  administrative  unity  became  more 
essential  as  the  church  began  its  immense  organization, 
while  old  passions  and  prejudices  only  faintly  survived  in 
a  new  generation.  In  the  second  century  a  conciliatory 
desire  to  save  the  efFecta  of  the  work  of  both  wings  is  mani- 
fest by  accommodating,  and  often  even  transforming,  their 
destructive  tenets.  Thua  the  Acts,  written  in  the  second 
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century  and  based  perliapa  on  the  notes  of  Paul's  traTel- 
iog  compaoioo,  and  Luke,  though  both  written  with  an  nn- 
mistakable  Pauline  drift,  are  very  eonciliatory ;  Coloniana 
enda  with  a  coraplimentar/  mention  of  a  list  of  Petrina 
worthies,  while,  like  Ephesians,  its  Paulinism  is  very  tem- 
pered. The  Arat  Epistle  of  Peter  makes  surprising  eon- 
cessions  to  Paulinism.  On  the  one  hsnd  it  was  apparently, 
granted  that  Paul  was  too  intricate  and  speculative,  and 
that  faith  alone  was  not  enough  for  salvation,  and  on  the 
other  it  was  necessarily  acknowledged  that  the  wall  of  par- 
tititm  between  Jews  and  Qentiles  was  broken  down,  in 
fact,  and  the  vast  numbers  of  non-Jewish  Christiani  were 
taken  into  fellowsliip.  Thenceforth  all  traces  of  primitive 
discord  were,  carefully  scored  away,  and  the  energiea  of 
the  church  were  free  for  the  work  of  practical  and  dog> 
matic  development  and  defenae. 

As  the  chureh  grew,  all  parties  united  to  elevate  the 
conception  of  the  person  of  Christ  still  higher,  as  a  con- 
venient point  for  dogmatic  zeal  in  which  old  discords 
might  be  forgotten,  until  at  last  even  the  llcssiah  idea, 
with  which  it  hsd  become  idcntiftcd  in  the  first  century, 
was  not  exalted  enough  for  the  head  of  a  church  that  had 
its  stronghold  in  the  capital  city  of  the  world  and  waa 
destined  to  become  universal,  and  of  a  hierarchy  ao  rapidly 
growing  in  influence  and  self-conscious  dignify.  The  Sod 
of  David  gradually  became,  with  the  growing  influence  of 
the  ultra-Psuline  Gentile  clement  and  the  Alexandrian 
gnostic  philosophy,  not  merely  the  heavenly  pneumatic 
man,  the  new  Adsm,  but  the  preezistent,  creative  Word. 
The  gospel  of  John  (A.  D.  170-180),  which  is  not  histori- 
cal, but  represents  the  maturest  and  best  points  of  the 
work  and  teaching  of  Christianity  up  to  the  period  of  its 
composition,  which  quietly  appropriates  the  serviceaUa 
elements  of  the  dangerous  heresies  of  Gnosticism  and  Mon- 
tanism,  and  shows  no  trace  of  hierarchiam  in  the  church, 
marks  the  point  where  the  history  of  primitiva  Chriatiaa- 
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itf  eodi  and  that  of  Catholicbm  b^na.  The  eliarm  of 
tlw  JohanneaD  image  of  Jesua,  ao  pure,  ao  exalted,  aod 
almost  femininely  delicate,  ao  harmoniooa  that  hia  inward 
peace  waa  undiaturbed  hy  conflict  and  aorrow,  and  ao  free 
from  all  earthly  limitationa,  ia  unprecedented  among  all 
the  ideal  peraonalitiea  hitherto  offered  to  human  contem- 
plation.  The  Johannean  gospel  not  only  reconstructs  the 
prerious  Christian  history  from  its  new  and  tranquil 
atandpoint,  but  represents  the  highest  theological  develop- 
meni  of  the  first  period  of  Christian  history. 

In  an  essay  entitled  "Greek  and  Roman  Prejudicea 
against  Christianity  "  Zeller  shows  that,  while  Alexander 
and  the  Roman  Empire  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  cot- 
ward  spread  of  Christianity,  the  popular  Stoic  philosophy, 
which  taught  that  all  men  were  brothers,  with  equal  rights 
and  duties,  and  subject  to  the  same  moral  law,  which,  in- 
atead  of  faith,  made  ethical  temper  the  saving  principle, 
which  divided  mankind  into  the  two  great  classes  of  the 
fools  aod  the  wise,  instead  of  the  redeemed  and  the  lost, 
and  which  longed  for  the  "birthday  of  eternity,"  an  en- 
trance into  the  "great  eternal  peace,"  prepared  the  men- 
tal soil  for  the  reception  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  popu- 
lar heathen  notion  still  was  that  the  Christiana,  if  not  all 
Syrian  barbarians,  were  atheists,  or  criminals,  who  per- 
hapa  cooked  and  ate  children,  and  prayed  to  a  god  with 
an  aas's  bead,  were  the  wont  and  most  unpatriotic  citi* 
tens,  and,  in  fact,  enemies  of  the  human  race,  so  that  Nero 
found  no  diflknlty  in  eireulating  the  report  that  it  wat 
they  who  had  fired  Home.  Pliny  thought  their  creed  in 
itself  a  harmless  superstition,  but  believed  that  their  stiff- 
neekednesa  in  refusing  to  adore  images  of  the  gods  and 
the  Emperor,  and  in  violating  the  laws  against  making 
proselytes,  should  be  punished.  The  mild  H.  Anrelins 
persecuted  them  because  he  deemed  the  pertinacity  of 
their  creed — so  unlike  his  all-sided  toleration  and  uncritical 
eclecticism — dangerous  to  the  discipline  of  the  state.  Ln- 
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fian  said  that  the  sect  was  composed  of  the  pitiable  and 
deluded  disciplei  of  an  arch-sophist  The  platonic  Cetma 
argued  that  Jesua  had  atolcn  and  disscnimated  philosophic 
doctrines  which  he  could  not  understand,  was  of  illegiti- 
mate birth,  and  a  conjurer.  Greek  joj'ousneas  and  Soman 
pride  had  only  contempt  for  a  religion  designed  for  the 
sorrowing,  oppressed,  weak,  and  guilty.  The  neo-PIaton- 
ists  revered  Jesus,  but  inquired,  like  Reimama,  why,  if 
salvation  was  through  him,  he  appeared  so  late,  and  urged 
that  if  Peter  and  Paul  could  disagree  about  fundamental 
tenets  his  doctrine  must  he  very  uncertain.  Others  thought 
that  Jesus  did  too  few  miracles  to  be  really  a  god,  and 
proved  that  Apollonius  did  far  more,  while  Julian,  believ- 
ing that  it  was  impossible  for  all  men  to  have  the  same 
religion,  ai^ued  that  all  nohte  men  and  great  deeds  in  the 
world  had  come  from  heathendom  and  forbade  Christiana 
to  teach  the  ancient  literature. 

In  the  saga  of  "Peter  as  Roman  Bishop  "  the  ground 
motive  is  the  ultra-Ebionite  view  of  Paul,  which  described 
him  under  the  name  of  Simon,  the  gnostic  Samaritan  sor- 
cerer, who,  after  he  had  been  exposed  by  Peter  in  Palestine, 
came  to  Rome,  where,  by  his  arts  and  by  the  aid  of  dcmims, 
he  won  great  honors  and  many  followers.  Later  when  Bom- 
ish  canonists  sought  to  derive  the  power  of  the  popes  di- 
rectly through  Peter  it  is  said  that  the  latter  followed 
Simon — Paul — ^to  Rome.  The  Jewish  l^end  dishonored 
Paul,  whom  the  eatholic  party  would  honor,  hence  he  is 
now  distinguished  from  his  double  and  made  to  join  Peter 
in  opposing  Simm,  and  both  Paul  and  Peter,  it  was  said, 
died  in  Rome.  Later  Peter  alone  is  made  the  first  Bishop 
of  Rome,  and  thus  the  greatest  work  of  Paul's  life  is  ac- 
credited to  the  hostile  apostle  of  the  circumcision. 

Much  importance  is  ascribed  to  Schw^ler's  work  cm 
"ifontanism  and  the  Post-apostolic  Age,"  wherein  it  is 
concluded  that  Christianity  assumed  at  first  to  be  noth- 
ing but  a  more  complete  form  of  Essenic  Judaism,  and  that 
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the  aatooomy  and  uaiversalitjr  which  Paul  attempted  to 
give  it  transfonned  and  de-Judaized  it  materially  less  than 
had  been  generally  sapposed. 

In  the  platonie  republie  Zeller  sees  not  only  a  signifi- 
cant ideal  and  prophecy  impossible  of  realization,  despite 
Plato's  unreserved  belief  in  it,  and  not  only  a  product 
of  the  time,  when,  after  the  Petoponncsian  war,  the  dan-  - 
gen  of  individualism,  the  greed  of  riches,  and  party  strife 
seemed  to  show  that  men  could  not  be  trusted  with  their 
own  development,  but  he  saw  in  it  especially  a  type  of 
society  which  has  been  the  germ  and  norm  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  mediaeval  church.  Instead  of  the  philosophers 
who  were  to  rule  absolutely  in  the  platonie  republic  are 
the  priests;  instead  of  the  warrior  caste,  the  temporal  pow- 
ers; instead  of  community  of  goods,  which  was  an  early 
Christian  ideal,  voluntary  poverty  of  goods  or  of  spirit 
and  the  mendicant  orders.  Community  of  wives,  which 
was  recommended  to  restrain,  not  to  satisfy  desire,  is  par- 
alleled by  celibacy,  that  monks  may  live  all  for  the  ehurch. 
Both  the  ideal  and  the  actual  system  rest  upon  ethical  dual- 
ism and  teach  that  suffering  here  will  be  compensated  in 
■  future  life,  and  both  assert  a  divine  leadership  of  the 
state.  The  Republic,  like  Augustine's  City  of  Qod,  is  an 
institutioa  for  training  men  in  virtue.  The  ehurch  on 
the  other  hand  does  not  so  absolutely  subordinate  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  community  and  the  spirit  of  universal  fra- 
ternity is  widely  contrasted  with  the  castes  and  the  na- 
tional exclusivcncss  of  the  Republic.  While  Plato  would 
class  modem  theology,  so  far  as  it  does  not  coincide  with 
philosophy,  as  mythology,  and  would  be  able  to  find  in  mod- 
em univenities  no  suitsble  philosophers  for  rulers,  and 
would  be  ineensed  at  the  modern  political  romances, 
wherein  private  interest  is  satisfied  instead  of  annihilated, 
he  must  nevertheless  be  counted  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant predecessors  of  organized  Christianity.  Much  space 
is  devoted  to  showing  that  this  was  not  the  result  of  mere 
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analogy,  bat  wu  histoiy,  and  that  Plato's  coneeptioti,  at 
first  too  apiritiuilistic  to  be  popnlar,  passed  into  ths  gen- 
eral culture  of  th«  d^. 

This  matured  and  moderated  digest  of  the  Tabiogoi 
school,  BO  briefly  and  imperfectly  epitomized  and  digested 
above,  records,  we  believe,  despite  its  many  errors  which 
subsequent  criticism  haa  shown  in  it,  and  which  it  wonld 
be  out  of  place  to  point  out  here,  the  most  important 
achievement  of  the  historic  critical  method.  It  affords  the 
general  terms  of  a  si^gcstive  and  edifying  soIuUm  of  the 
most  intricate  and  also  the  most  obscured  of  all  historical 
problems — a  problem  not  of  oae  sect  and  race  or  eentury 
but  of  commingled  nationalities  and  of  contending  pditi- 
cal,  philosophical,  religious,  partisan,  and  personal  inter- 
eats.  The  facts  were  so  inaccessible  and  so  metamorphosed 
in  this  long  contest  that  only  the  most  patient  and  eon- 
scientions  research,  eoupled  with  amaung  p^cbologie  in- 
sight and  tact,  was  able  to  reconstruct  them  at  last  after 
ages  of  misconception,  with  so  high  a  degree  of  verisimili- 
tude that  the  most  distinguished  of  Roman  bistoriana, 
Mommsen,  whose  essential  impartiality  cannot  be  denied, 
declared  that  thirty  years  ago  no  German  scholar  under 
forty-five  had  thoroughly  studied  the  Ttibingca  writers 
without  being  in  the  main  con^iuced  by  them.  There  will 
long  be  many  to  fear  that  moral  restraints  may  be  practi- 
cally wealiened  if  Scripture  is  proven  uninspired  in  the  old 
sense,  or  if  miracles  are  disallowed,  just  aa  the  Emperor 
Julian  feared  that  classical  literature  would  be  ignored  and 
perhaps  lost  if  faith  in  the  ancient  gods  .was  destn^ed. 
For  now  not  a  soul  believes  in  Jove,  father  of  gods  and 
men.  This  is,  without  doubt,  sometimes  the  case  among 
the  young  and  the  undiscriminating.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  only  thus  now  made  posnible  for  men  of  thor- 
ough modem  culture  and  moral  self-respect  to  call  them- 
selves Christians  if  they  will,  and  to  be  ao  in  mind  and 
heart  in  a  sense  deeper  and  larger  than  many  conven- 
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'  tional  charchmcn  comprehend,  even  though  thcK  liberal 

\  thinkers  see  fit  and  hopeful  occasion  to  urge  friendly,  eren 

though  misconstrued,  aid  io  ameliorating  too  narrow  ■ 
severity  in  faith  and  life,  and  in  sustaining  and  reforming 
chnrcb  ot^anization,  as  a  right  by  no  means  invalidated  by 
atrictcr  modem  definitions  of  the  Christian  name  but 
rather  new  vested  by  the  supreme  sanction  of  a  positive 
and  adult  moral  understanding.  Myth  is  a  deeper  and 
broader  expression  of  humanity's  eommon  nature  and 
needs  than  reason  or  philosophy  itself  has  yet  attained.  It 
is  never  the  utterance  of  the  mere  individual,  but  ia  the 
logos,  or  oversoul,  or  the  half-unconscious  moral  instinct 
of  a  race  or  an  age.  It  is  never  hound  too  closely  to  de- 
tails of  place  or  time.  These  only  hinder  or  embarrass  it* 
rare  and  strange  moving  and  edifying  power.  In  its  no- 
blest scriptural  form — Biblical  in  the  classic  sense  wherever 
found — it  comes  most  clearly  and  directly  home  to  the  G&- 
muth,  takes  men  out  of  their  own  selfish  personal  lives,  and 

^  raises,  purifies,  and  broadens  their  motives  and  feelings 

and  purposes  as  does  nothing  else.  How  to  make  it  moat 
effective  for  good  is  a  problem  which  homiletic  art  has 
perhaps  not  yet  finally  solved. 

The  "Tubingen  men"  in  Germany  later  grew  inactive 
and  retrospective,  and  even  Zeller  was  somewhat  prolii 
and  boastful  in  some  of  his  recapitulationa,  and  yet  not 
only  is  their  critical  work  incomplete,  but  its  practical  de- 
ductiona  (the  last  consideration  of  a  Qerman  aavant),  be- 
cause left  to  be  drawn  in  a  negative,  popular,  and  supov 
ficial  way,  have  been  often  sadly  injarious  instead  of  help- 
ful, aa  they  should  be,  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality, 
'  and  "the  German  capital,  Berlin,  has  grown  perhaps  more 

nnconscions  of  the  existence  of  religion  and  its  instito- 
tims  than  any  city  in  Christendom."  Par  from  assenting 
to  any  nltra  theories  as,  e.  g.,  that  of  Bothe — that  the  mod- 
em state,  more  than  the  ehurch,  expresses  the  essence  of 

I  Christianity — ^we  cannot  deny  that  Christianity  baa  grown 

[,  ■  IS 
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fnr  too  connibstBatial  with  our  loeisl,  moral,  intellectnilf 
and  esthetic  Iif«  and  development  to  he  eradicated  hy  any 
violence,  or  even  to  he  intellectnally  diatingaiahed  and  traced 
through  all  the  long  and  lubtle  associationa  hy  which  it  ha« 
become  ingrained  in  onr  inmost  paychie  character.  By 
being  proven  the  oldest  of  all  historic  categories,  and  rooted 
in  the  earliest  written  records,  instead  of  a  tnpematural 
graft  upon  an  old  and  decaying  trunk,  it  challenges  the 
reverence  of  science  itself  aa  the  most  important  problem 
of  folic  (Volker)  psyehology,  by  contributing  to  the  experi* 
mental  solution  of  which  all  known  civilized  races  and  ages 
have  become  in  a  noble  philosophic  sense  organically 
iinitod.  As  the  modem  musical  scale  and  the  masterpiec^ 
composed  in  it  are  not  endangered  by  the  proof  of  its! 
matlirmatical  inaccuracy,  its  rude  empirical  origin,  or  bv 
the  suggestions  of  improvement ;  as  the  modem  state  is  not\ 
lost  to  socialism  by  the  demonstration  that  all  values  origi-l 
nated  in  the  ten  fingers  of  the  working  man,  or  that  the  I 
rights  of  bequest  and  of  absolute  private  ownership  are,  1 
so  to  speak,  recent  habits,  resting  upon  a  series  of  accidents  | 
and  miRconceptions,  so  the  Christian  church  is  by  no  meana 
essentially  or  permanently  weakened  by  being  compelled 
to  relinquish  its  belief  in  miraclea,  inspiration,  and  an  in- 
camate  deity  for  more  historical  conceptions  of  ita  origin. 
It  ia  only  another  reformation  that  impends,  as  radical, 
possibly,  to  the  more  assumptive  and  unreasoning  of  mod- 
em Pharisees  as  was  the  new  dispensation  of  Jesus  itself, 
but  only  salutary  to  every  trae  religious  interest  This  waa 
Zeller's  attitude. 

In  the  above  we  have  seen  that  a  leading  trait  favored 
by  Zeller's  home  life,  his  theological  studies,  and  hia  TQbin- 
gen  relations,  and  one  which  pervaded  all  his  mature  woA, 
was  ita  religions  motivation.  Hia  conception  of  Oreek  phiU 
osophy,  if  not  entirely  theodician,  was  at  any  rate  such  ai 
to  make  him  at  first  chiefly  interested  in  it  where  and  so 
far  as  it  was  religious.  From  Kant  he  had  learned  that  r^ 
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Itg^as  belief  was  chiefly  valuable  aa  it  influenced  men  (or 
virtue  and  the  aupremacy  of  the  practical  over  the  pore 
reason ;  in  a  word,  that  belief  was  for  the  sake  of  condnct 
and  character.  From  Schleiermacher  he  bad  learned  the 
inwardness  of  things  and  that  doctrines  bad  worth  only  as 
tbey  met  the  needs  of  the  heart,  while  from  Baur  he  bad ' 
learned  that  creeds  are  only  the  personal  faith  of  dominant 
groups  of  men,  so  that  theologies  must  ever  be  made  over 
anew.  From  this  point  of  view  he  naturally  passed  on  to 
the  insight  that  philosophies  are  only  the  "banging  formu- 
lation of  the  choicest  wishes  of  cultured  souls,  and  also 
that  the  historic  conceptions  of  the  past,  even  those  most 
inveterate  and  sacred,  must  be  forever  analyzed,  criticized, 
and  gone  back  of,  and  what  they  say  int(;rpretcd  in  terms 
of  what  they  mean.  Thus  he  came  to  regard  philosophy 
as  very  largely  a  sublimation  of  reli^on  and  its  creeds, 
and  from  this  view  he  gradually  passed  to  that  which  gave 
to  it  its  own  independent  worth  as  the  highest  expression 
of  the  culture  of  the  day. 

We  shall  next  epitomize  for  our  readers  his  remarkable 
summary  of  the  then  recent  investigations  in  the  field  of 
comparative  religions  and  the  psycholc^y  of  religion  in 
the  "Vortrage  and  Abhandlungcn,"  which  contain  his 
most  personal  as  well  as,  perhaps,  his  most  original  viewa. 
In  a  laboriously  compacted  essay  on  the  "Origin  and  Es- 
sence of  Religion"  he  premises  that  philosophy,  or  p^- 
chology,  is  the  closest  and  most  indispensable  friend  of  re- 
ligion. Doubt,  which  marks  the  important  moment  when 
we  question  or  seek  explanation  about  the  things  which 
have  surrounded  us  from  childhood,  is  sure  to  lead  to  a 
deeper  and  purer  faith  if  it  is  manfully  faced.  The  no- 
tion of  God  is  not  innate,  hut  is  given  perhaps  neeessarily, 
although  always  mediately,  through  experience,  and  thus 
rests  upon  the  same  sort  of  grounds  and  inferences  as  does 
the  notion  of  atoms,  and  is  as  scientific.  In  fact,  all  intel- 
lectual possessions  whatever  are  self-won;  we  make  all 
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which  come*  Into  oar  minds  out  of  experience.  AH  men 
irresistibly  inter  thst  there  are  Isws  and  that  things  are 
connected,  not  merely  in  time  and  space,  but  inwardly; 
they  not  merely  are,  but  hang  together,  and  do  so  not  only 
in  oar  ideai  objectively  carried  over  into  experience  bnt 
in  themselves  by  the  law  of  causation.  Like  all  things  else, 
causality  itself  must  have  a  cause.  Thus  at  first  sa  many 
substances  are  postulated  as  there  are  forces  observed; 
later  these  forces  are  found  so  closely  connected,  their  ac- 
tiona  and  reactions  so  poised  and  equipolated,  the  one  hy 
the  other,  that  they  must  be  thought  as  one.  But  this 
unity  is,  of  course,  as  hyper-sensuous  and  immaterial  as 
force  itself.  Consciousness  in  ita  essence  is  a  nninn  of  the 
manifold,  and  hence,  by  the  very  form  of  its  Icnowing,  its 
e^-ery  object,  whether  cosmic  or  microscopic,  must  be  a 
unity  of  the  composite  or  the  simple.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  inferring  a  primitive  unitary  force.  In  illustration  of 
these  principles,  Zeller  proceeds  to  group  a  great  number 
of  facts  gathered  from  folk  psj'chology  and  mythology. 

From  just  such  feelings  as  arise  vividly  in  our  own  con- 
sciousness when  we  take  the  first  spring  ramble  in  the  coun- 
try, by  the  sea,  or  under  the  stars,  from  just  such  instinct- 
ive needs  as  we  now  feel  in  thunder  storms,  floods,  battle, 
famine,  or  sickness,  and  from  the  experioncea  of  family 
and  social  life,  not  only  all  poetry  and  mythology,  but  all 
religion  have  taken  their  origin.  These  are  the  feelings  and 
needs  which  they  interpret.  The^strangcst^oc-moat-ttn- 
wonted  impressions  drive  us  irresistibly  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  own  ability  or  knowledge  to  aupernatural  causes. 
General  forces  are  not  deified.  There  are  no  gods  of  space 
or  gravity.  There  was  no  interest  in  the  beautiful,  but 
only  in  the  pleasant  and  the  fearful ;  and  what  was  more 
fearful  than  night,  before  man  was  possessed  of  fire!  Be- 
cause most  of  his  instincts  are  satisfied,  man  assnmea  that 
somehow  hia  wishes  also  must  be,  and  ao,  when  thought 
asks,  fancy  answers,  though  the  answers  are  but  changed 
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facts.  Tbos  the  first  religicota  are  polytheistic  and  preserve 
a  faithful  record  of  the  wishes,  fears,  and  hopes  of  prehis- 
toric peoples  whose  spirits  were  wrought  upon  by  nature 
and  history  with  an  intensity  inversely  as  their  knowledge 
of  them.  As  long  as  no  one  dreamed  that,  «.  g.,  the  sun  and 
flre  might  be  the  same,  no  one  thought  of  ordering  this 
crowding  and  increasing  throng  of  deities.  But  as  men  saw 
uaity  in  the  world  and  later  as  they  learned  to  concentrate 
their  own  efforts  upon  some  one  paramount  object,  then  first 
some  group  of  gods  became  paramount,  and  later  some  one 
god  was  made  king  or  president  in  the  council  of  the  others. 
Sometimes  a  tribe  who  had  developed  a  national  deity  like 
tliat  of  the  Jews  induced  others  by  argument  or  by  the 
sword  to  accept  it  as  their  own.  Perhaps  monotheism  was 
first  the  result  of  a  philosophical  critique,  as  among  the 
disciples  of  Xenophancs,  or  again  unity  may  have  been 
favored  or  suggested  by  the  all-inclusing  arch  of  heaven 
and  the  apparent  limits  of  the  horison  and  the  viaiblu 
universe.  The  visible  always  precede  the  invisible  god), 
and  monotheism  b  always  developed  from  polytheism,  .Iho 
personification  of  active  forces  is  in  fact  the  natural  form 
uuOer  which  the  idea  of  cause  Is  first  represented.  It  ia 
impossible  to  follow  all  the  subtle  associations  of  ideas  by 
which  the  wind  was  represented  as  a  breath,  the  lightning 
as  Qod's  spear,  every  bright  or  smooth  stone  as  an  amulet, 
the  stars  as  living  beings  j  by  which  a  stick  was  thought 
to  reveal  hidden  treasure,  or  a  backward  look  to  the  left 
to  cure  sickness.  Whether  it  was  at  first  some  fancied 
analogy  or  a  rare  hut  opportune  chance  sequence  in  time 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  such  beliefs  have  possessed 
the  mind  of  man  for  unnumbered  ages,  and  hence,  and 
because  they  mmister,  however  unworthily,  to  a  real  need, 
they  are  very  hard  to  eradicate.  As  long  as  there  is  no 
postulate  that  all  things  are  connected  by  laws,  and  in 
proportion  as  man  is  uncertain  of  his  own  position  in  an 
unexplored  world  where  the  most  unexpected  thing  may 
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liappen  to  him  at  any  mMnent,  m  long  and  m  far  ia  ha 
anxiooa  to  get  the  nnknovn  powen  on  hia  aide  by  pna- 
cntB,  wounds  self-inflicted,  the  offering  of  animah  and 
finally  of  boman  beingt  and  especially  of  innocent  penona. 
Sometimes  the  deity  ii  amall  and  weak,  or  perhaps  the 
priest,  who  even  in  the  Catholic  chnrch  holds  a  sort  of  con- 
juring  power,  has  found  some  magic  liturgy  or  ceremony 
of  mighty  end  constraining  «^^ey,  and  the  god  may  evai 
be  whipped  or  imprisoned  till  the  wish  is  gratified  or  the 
fear  allayed. 

Bpt  religions  mast  ever  become  more  rational,^,  c^.  im- 
material. This  process  h^ins  before  all  known  languages 
developed,  in  the  inference  that  soul  and  body  are  distinct, 
and  that  the  ^o  is  not  a  whole,  made  up  of  soul  and  body 
as  subordinate  unities.  In  the  dreams  about  a  dead  ae- 
(loaintance  this  distinction  begins.  The  souls  of  men  are 
at  flnt  located  in  the  heart,  head,  bowels,  liver,  diaphragm, 
etc.,  and  are  weak  and  shadowy.  The  "he  himself"  is  the 
body,  as  in  Homer,  Shades  led  an  nnreal  life  under  the 
earth,  affecting  the  fruits  of  the  fields,  were  figured  as 
ghosts,  manes,  elves,  and  finally,  in  Qerman  mythology,  sur- 
vived as  dwarb,  till  the  conception  took  more  definite  form 
in  the  idea  of  Hsdea.  At  first  only  chieb  and  leaders  had 
souls  and  these  are  invoked  along  with  the  sun  and  moon 
as  in  the  worship  of  ancestors. 

As  long  as  their  favor  could  be  hoi^t  deities  had,  of 
course,  no  moral  character.  As  hospitality,  agriculture, 
commercial  and  family  life,  conceptions  of  regularity  in 
nature,  etc.,  were  developed,  the  gods  ceased  to  lie  awe-  or 
fear-inspiring  ivnkeimisch)  and  influenced  more  directly 
the  life  of  men.  Religion  now  began  to  grow  in  importance 
with  the  worth  of  the  moral  life.  The  lowest  form  of 
prophecy  is  the  interpretation  of  signs.  Faith  is  first  only 
the  child  of  the  wish;  then  an  audible  voice  most  speak 
from  the  clouds;  then  men  are  inspired  by  s  daimon, 
which  is  the  inner  oracle  of  conviction  below  distinct  eon* 
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scioameas.  Th^  are  suddenly  and  perhaps  violently  pos- 
sessed by  ideas,  wliicli  wrap  them  in  a  dream,  revery,  or 
vision,  so  new  and  ao  absorbing  that  the  poet  or  musiciaD 
dare  not  claim  his  work  as  his  own.  They  did  not  know 
the  inner  process  but  were  sore  of  its  results,  and  thns 
inspiration  was  the  best  form  which  ereative  genius  knew 
to  give  itself. 

From  the  above  principles  of  its  growth  we  may  infer 
why  religion  sometimes  became  largely  political,  as  ammg 
the  Jews;  why  ancient  systems  lay  great  weight  upon  the 
cnltus,  or  worship,  and  modem  upon  dogmatic  orthodoxies; 
why  religions  must  change;  why  the  tension  between  the 
old  and  the  new  is  proportional  to  the  rapidity  of  this 
change;  why  all  that  cannot  be  harmonized  to  the  new 
standpointa  should,  as  Schteiermacher  said,  be  allowed  to 
lapse  quietly  from  the  Christian  consciousness;  and  above 
all  we  can  see  that,  as  we  should  not  study  the  Bible  to 
know  what  Jeans  believed  but  what  we  ourselves  must — so 
the  worth  of  religion  does  not  depend  on  how  it  originated 
hut  on  what  it  does,  just  as  the  dignity  of  man  and  of 
science  is  not  impaired  by  the  conviction  that  one  waa 
developed  from  the  ape  and  the  other  from  astrology, 
alchemy,  etc.;  or  as  the  cogency  of  a  man's  logic  is  not 
prejudiced  hy  the  fact  that  a  few  decades  before  he  could 
use  only  baby  language.  Not  the  first  form  but  the 
historic  principle  is  the  essential  thing.  No  man 
loses  esteem  for  the  Germsn  people  of  to-day  by  read- 
ing Tacitus  or  studying  the  life  of  the  mediieval  Teutonic 
tribes. 

A  poetic  race  will  emphasize  the  mythological  dement, 
a  speculative  people  the  dogmatic,  and  a  practical  the  ac- 
tive side  of  religious  life,  but  Schleiermacher  waa  ri^t 
in  seeking  a  deeper  common  principle.  We  must  always 
reason  from  what  the  religious  consciousness  says  to  what 
it  means.  Dogma  ignores  scientific  interests.  Knowledge 
ia  no  measure  of  the  worth  of  religious  life,  and  is  value- 
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less  for  its  own  sake.  Morality,  very  far  from  being  Hm 
natural  and  implacable  enemy  of  religion,  aa  Feaerbach 
argued,  is  its  chief,  though  not  only,  constituent.  Aa  well 
argue  against  the  use  of  fire  on  account  of  conflagration 
or  against  civic  life  because  of  corruption,  or  against  judi- 
cial tribunals  because  they  sanctioned  the  torture  chamber, 
as  to  reject  religion  because  of  the  selfishness,  fanaticism, 
and  superstition  which  are  ever  found  to  attend  it.  Belig^ 
ion  is  not  merely  recognition  of  our  duties  as  divine  com- 
mands, any  more  than  the  notion  of  God  originated  in  the 
moral  sense,  but  it  includes  eveiything  which  coocems  the 
well-being  of  man.  It  rests  upon  and  is  determined  by  the 
needs  of  social  and  individual  life,  and  especially  of  the 
Qemiith.  Its  cultua  is  the  natural  expression  of  a  natoral 
feeling,  and  must  evoke  worthy  frames  of  mind  and  all 
noble  resolves.  Does  it  bring  joy  and  certainty  into  the 
life  of  the  soal,  does  it  increase  the  sense  of  personal  hap- 
piness, rest,  peace,  etc.,  and  not  does  it  make  na  work  sne- 
cessfally  for  the  rewards  of  a  future  pay  day,  are  the 
qnestions.  Can  we  dispense  with  the  sense  of  our  uni- 
versal relationship  and  give  up  the  postulate  of  a  unity  of 
all  thingaf 

Again,  the  germ  of  the  Roman  religion  Zeller  finds  in 
the  Latin-Sabine  veneration  of  invisible  spiritual  beings  in 
nature.  The  solitude  of  woods,  the  gurgling  of  springy 
the  crackling  of  flames,  the  gloom  of  forests,  the  phenomena 
of  the  sky,  the  change  of  the  seasons,  guggested  to  the  old 
Romans  three  classes  of  natural  forces,  heavenly,  terret- 
trial,  and  aubterrsnean,  which  were  poetically  peraonifled  ' 
as  gods  instead  of  scientifically  interpreted.  The  trinn- 
tion  from  a  fanciful  conception  to  a  natural  ethical  relig- 
ion can  be  nowhere  so  fully  studied  as  among  the  Bomails, 
whose  fnndamental  characteristic  was  awe  of  unknown 
forces  and  constraint  before  supernatural  infloenees. 
Hence  tbeir  reverence  for  tradition,  their  extreme  care  not 
to  offend  the  gods  by  inauspicious  chance  words,  or  t^  the  ; 
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n^eet  of  the  innumenbla  formalitiei  whidt  hallowed 
nearly  every  act  of  life.  For  ecDtorie^  like  the  Germuie 
races,  the  Bomana  had  no  or  few  images  of  the  ffoda,  but 
later  there  were  thrimss  of  protective  deities,  e.  g.,  one  for 
gates,  another  for  hinges,  one  for  doors,  another  for  threah- 
olds,  or  again  one  for  the  cry  of  a  new-bom  babe,  another 
for  the  father's  acknowledgment  of  it,  a  goddesa  of  the 
cradle,  another  who  presided  over  the  ceremony  of  naming, 
another  as  protectress  from  witches.  There  waa  one  each 
for  the  child's  food  and  drink,  and  aan  whieh  bronghi  it 
from  the  cradle  to  the  bed.  Sacrifice  waa  made  to  appro- 
priate deities  respectively  that  the  boy's  bones  might  grow 
rightly  when  he  first  stood,  walked,  went  to  and  came  from 
school ;  to  others  that  he  might  reckon,  sing,  be  strong  in 
body  and  in  mind,  ete.  In  the  third  and  fourth  century 
B.  C.  the  inflaence  of  the  religions  of  the  north  and  aonth, 
especially  that  of  Greece,  began  to  be  felt  First  the  myth- 
ology and  rites,  then  the  literature,  and  later  the  Greek 
philosophy  radically  changed  the  popular  faith  and  at  last 
prepared  the  way  for  an  easy  transition  to  Christianity. 
First  the  ahallow  Euhemeroa  tanght  that  the  gods  were 
our  ancestors  and  Jove  was  the  head  of  an  old  regnant 
house:.  His  doctrines  were  long  influential.  The  Epieu- 
rean  deist  Lucretius  described  the  world  as  set  free  from 
the  heavy  oppression  of  superstition  by  philosophy.  The 
gods  were  far  off  and  cared  not  for  men.  They  could  havo 
no  sex  or  age,  the  story  of  Iphigenis  was  an  unmitigated 
horror.  Scevola  declared  that  the  religion  of  the  poets 
waa  childish  and  often  immoral,  and  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher abstruse  and  powerless,  and  held  that  religion  was 
ehiefly  an  art  of  the  atatesman,  who  must  and  ought  to 
Bse  it  for  political  ends.  That  the  pontifex  maximu*  could 
thus  hold  dogma  as  nothing  besides  religious  eultna  with- 
out exciting  antagonism  is  significant.  Varro,  the  authority 
for  most  modem  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  ancient 
Bnne,  declared  God  to  he  the  universe,  especially  the  soul 
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and  reason.  The  public  religion  should  be  allegorized  plifl- 
ooophy  rather  than  the  myths  of  the  poets.  Seneca's  con- 
ception of  a  world-ruling  wisdom,  beneficent  goodness, 
pious  disposition,  his  description  of  deity  as  near,  about, 
in  us,  was  the  highest  form  of  Stoicism,  in  which  it  most 
nearly  coincided  with  Christianity.  Epietetus  and  espe- 
cially M.  Anrelius,  to  whom  Zeller  devotes  a  laborious  es- 
say, were  far  less  emancipated  from  the  popular  faith. 
The  former  believed  in  Demeter  and  Persephone  because 
men  enjoyed  their  fruits,  and  because  they  restrained  from 
wrong,  and  apparently  never  reflected  that  there  is  no  error 
which  may  not  do  good  at  times,  while  the  latter,  too  prac- 
tical for  the  Stoic  allegorization  of  myths,  believed  not 
only  in  dreams  and  oracles,  but  apparently  in  many  foreign 
rites  himself,  and  excused  many  other  sapcrstilions  because 
they  satisfied  man's  religious  needs.  Cicero  held  that  faith 
in  deity  is  deeply  implanted  in  all  men  and  ia  taught  by 
the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  the  world,  that  a  pure  heart  is 
the  best  worship,  and  that,  whether  or  not  the  existence 
of  the  gods  can  be  scientifically  proved,  natural  religion 
must  be  strenuously  upheld  as  the  chief  bond  of  human 
society.  After  the  Republic  the  split  between  the  doctrines 
of  philosophy  and  the  old  Roman  faith  grew  wider  till 
the  ancient  gods  lost  their  distinct  individuality  in  the 
popular  consciousness  and  the  Oriental  monotheism  of  a 
denationalized  Christianity  readily  absorbed  all  the  purer 
and  better  elements  of  moral  and  religious  culture  into 
itwlt 

In  discussing  the  teleological  and  mechanical  explana- 
tion of  nature,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
question  of  religions  philosophy,  Zeller  urges  that  it  is 
equally  senseless  and  tasteless  to  conceive  animals  an  ma- 
chinea,  the  world  as  a  huge  timepiece,  the  mind  as  a  body, 
attraction  as  caused  by  hooked  atoms,  and  to  banish  all 
notion  of  final  cansea  as  harrm  vestals  on  the  (sie  hand, 
and  to  explain  trifles  teleologically  oa  the  other.  Neither 
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can  hfl  agree  with  Plato  and  Arutotle  that  nature  U  to  ba 
explained  in  part  mechanically  and  in  part  teleologieallj ; 
nor  with  Leibnis  that  the  world  aa  a  whole  ia  teleologieil 
and  single  phenomena  mechanical.  While  the  latter  aatia- 
fiea  science  it  grants  too  much  to  metapbyaica.  All  pos- 
sible worlds  had  no  struggle  for  existence  in  God's  mind, 
but  the  world  as  it  is  is  the  only  possible  form  of  his  rere- 
lation,  and  is  brace  necessary.  In  a  perfect  nature  the 
divine  will  and  ability  coincide  with  actiwi.  The  world 
has  no  beginning  and  will  have  no  end  to  time.  It  waa 
never  without  life  and  reason  in  some  form.  Because  ne- 
cesMty  is  perfect  and  absolute  it  is  best  conceived  as  imma- 
nently  Ideological,  and  the  antithesis  between  the  two  ap- 
plies only  to  its  elements  and  not  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 
The  need  of  teleoli^y  is  only  felt  after  man's  acts  have 
become  planful,  and  if  assumed  would  require  an  infinite 
series  of  reasons,  which  at  bottom  would  be,  like  the  con- 
clusions from  logical  premises,  rather  more  mechanical 
than  otherwise.  Before  matter,  as  apace-filling,  moving, 
etc.,  can  become  an  adequate  logical  cause  of  all  thinga  it 
must  be  conceived  in  a  radically  new  way,  while  teleologjr 
is  at  most  only  one  heuristic  presuppositim,  and  not  a 
scientifically  grounded  constitutive  principle. 
/"  Hie  development  of  mimotheism  Zeller  connden  aa 
the  most  important  of  moral-theoretical  problems,  and 
among  the  Oreeka,  the  most  gifted  of  all  races,  it  is  espe- 
cially suggestive.  The  poesy  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  depicts 
Zena,  the  God-king,  aa  subject  to  fate,  surrounded  by  a 
turbulent  and  tricky  aristocracy  of  deities,  and,  although 
the  protector  of  righta,  as  yet  possessing  do  very  moral 
character.  His  rule  is  far  milder  than  was  the  shadowy 
old  dispensation  of  the  Eumenidea.  The  poets  vtn  the 
first  theologiana,  and  it  was  they  who  refonried'the  emdi- 
ties  of  the  earty  faith.  Philosophy  did  not  grow  up,  as 
since  the  Christian  era,  in  the  service  of  theology.  Xt- 
nt^hanes  contributed  the  first  monotbeiatie  eoneeptiolTia 
'  2S 
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deuribing  meo  and  gods  u  hiviDg  one  origin,  and  Am 
Infinite  One  as  being  all  eye,  ear,  thoagbt,  etc.  From  his 
keen  irony,  e.  g.,  in  spying  that  the  Thacian  gods  have  bine 
eyes  and  red  hair,  and  that  horses  and  oxen,  could  thigr 
think  and  speak,  would  have  tjuadrnped  gods  lika  them- 
selves, snthropotn Orphic  polytheism  ne^'er  entirely  reeoT- 
ered.  The  teachings  of  the  Sophists,  which  pervaded  all 
ranks  of  society,  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  gods  exist 
or  not,  that  religion  was  the  invention  of  shrewd  legisla- 
tors who  sought  in  an  appeal  to  fear  the  strongest  sanetioi 
for  their  lawa,  and  that  the  gods  represent  those  natural 
objects  found  to  be  the  most  useful,  was  followed  by  Soe- 
ratea'  conception  of  a  unitary  plan  in  nature  and  an  all- 
wise  and  good  principle  overruling  all  things.  Tet  Soerft* 
tes  was  by  no  means  hostile  to  the  popular  rellgimi,  bat 
believed  in  many  gods,  who  do  all  for  the  good  of  man, 
who  must  submit  to  and  obey  them.  The  Eleatica  believed 
in  one  only  God,  not  in  human  form;  the  Cyoies  ridiculed 
the  popular  faith;  the  Skeptics  declared  it  not  proven; 
the  Epicureans  thought  that  chance  and  necessity  roled 
the  universe  and  that  the  gods  led  a  life  of  placid  repoM^ 
far  off  between  the  worlds,  and  were  worthy  of  unselfish 
veneration.  Over  Plato's  eternal,  changeless,  ideal  world, 
the  Good  rules  supreme.  It  is  the  ground  of  all  thought 
and  being,  giving  to  things  reality  and  to  thooght  truth. 
It  is  essential  Deity,  toward  which  we  atrive  in  every  act 
and  thought,  yet  is  hard  to  know.  It  created  and  rolei 
the  world,  is  approached  hy  purity  of  life,  is  not  jealooa 
of  human  happiness,  is  b^ond  feeling  pleasure  or  pain  in 
human  acta.  To  this  conception  Christian  theology  is  im- 
mensely indebted.  Tet  Plato  does  not  give  up  tha  idea 
of  other  visible  goda.  Stars,  like  the  world,  are  incorpo- 
rate deities.  Men  must  be  trained  hy  mythic  lies  to  aban- 
don figured  and  poetic  for  true  thinking.  Aristotle  re- 
asserts most  of  the  same  notions,  but  adds  that  Qod  ninst 
be  ■  pers(H)al,  active,  first-moving  itiwe,  etc.,  and  his  provi* 
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denc«  immuieot  The  ArUtoteliin  conception  reqoires 
polytlieiam  only  for  political  endi.  The  Stoic  pan- 
theism, which  held  that  creative  flre,  reason,  and  law 
could  all  be  worshiped,  also  granted  that  myths  were  indis- 
pensable all^oric  representations  of  eternal  elementa.  But 
the  reaction  of  Skepticism  which,  from  its  extreme  distrntt 
of  reason,  came  to  long  for  revelation,  and  which,  even 
''among'  the  Jews,  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  admitted  the 
doctrine  of  angels  and  devils  to  gratify  man's  polytbeiatie 

.-Savings,  led,  among  the  Greeks,  to  the  notion  of  daimona, 
which  were  only  the  old  deities  of  polytheism,  as  the  serv- 
ants and  tools  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  commingling  of 
races  led  to  the  conception  of  the  later  Stoics  that  all  men 
are  children  of  the  same  father,  to  the  belief  in  the  unity 
of  God,  and  to  dissatisfaction  with  any  merely  national 
god  or  messiah.  The  last  stand  of  polytheism  was  made 
in  the  neo-platonic  philosophy  in  its  long  but  ineffective 
struggle  with  Christianity,  which,  refuting  ita  central  con- 
ception of  a  descending  series  of  beings  emanating  from 
the  one  perfect  light,  which  was  at  last  extinguished  in 
inert  matter,  adopted  it  as  a  form  of  speeolation.    Thus, 

'  Zeller  argues,  Greek  philosophy  prepared  the  way,  though 
somewhat  esoterically  at  first,  for  Christianity,  and  sup- 
plied the  elements  for  its  subsequent  rational  development 
to  an  extent  hitherto  unsuspected. 

The  relations  of  church  and  state  in  the  past  and  pres- 
ent and  the  discipline,  cultus,  orders,  property  and  influ* 
cnce  on  education  of  Uie  former  are  discussed  from  an  ab- 
stract, moral  standpoint  in  a  readable  little  volume,  which 
space  fails  us  to  epitomize.'  In  other  essays  the  trial  of 
Galileo,  studied  in  part  from  original  sources,  is  described, 
Sehwegler,  Waitz,  snd  Leasing  as  theoli^ans  are  charac- 
terized, the  relations  of  policy  and  justice  and  of  nation- 
ality and  humanify  are  discussed,  and  the  condition  and 
■Staat  D.  Klrehei  Torknngeti  am  dir  UnlTeTritU  n  BttO*, 
(dwHen  nm  Ednmrd  ZeDer,  187S,  pu  2S0. 
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proUemt  of  G«niiui  philosopli;  and  of  th«  theory  of 
knowledge  (SrieHntniMt-tkeorie)  are  explained.  ,' 

Tbe  latter  has  been  the  central  question  in  Gennan  phil-  '1 

osophy  since  Kant  brought  into  9nx  the  qnestion  of  the  '' 

origin  and  truth  of  our  notion  of  things.    Based  upon  ape-  ^ 

eial  solutions  of  it,  the  great  idealistic  systems  were  wrought  • 

out    The  cry  "back  to  Kant,"  and  tbe  general  abandon-  '■ 

ment  of  the  foundations  upon  which  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  ' 

Hegel  built,  which  in  many  quarters  have  degenerated  to  ■ 

an  uncritical  cultns  of  Kantian  orthodoxy,  were  at  first  ma-  ] 

tured  by  the  conviction  that  he  alone  had  fairly  examined  ; 

and  justly  estimated  the  importance  of  the  theory  of  knowl-  \ 

edge,  while  later  the  experimental  psychology  of  the  phjrt- 
iologista  and  the  studies  of  Helmboltz  have  only  more  espe- 
cially elaborated  this  theory  and  more  critically  answered 
Kant's  problem.     We  must  not  infer  from  the  study  of  . 

Kant  that  experience  can  give  unordered  matter,  or  that  all  j> 

form  is  innate,  stilt  less  can  we  agree  with  him  that  because  I 

we  apprehend  things  by  means  of  subjective  forms  we  must  ■' 

necessarily  be  ignorant  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves.  ) 

There  is  another  case.      Perhaps  the  forms  are  adapted  | 

by  nature  to  {pve  us  the  right  view  of  things.    Subjective  \ 

and  objective  belong  to  one  nature.     True,  if  we  isolate  i 

one  phenomenon  we  cannot  distinguish  its  elements,  but  I 

every  new  observation  applies  the  method  of  differences.  I 

We  prefer  to  say  that,  with  the  increasing  compass  and  | 

accuracy  of  our  knowledge,  it  approaches  practically —  I 

though  not  theoretically  in  the  aeaae  of  Fichte  and  Hegel —  \ 

to  absolutenen.  It  necessarily  grows  certain  as  it  grows 
wide.  It  is  reflection  which  sifts  out  the  a  priori  elements 
from  experience  and  thus  brings  knowledge  of  tbinga. 
Hence  logic  is  grounded  on  the  theory  of  knowledge,  whieh 
must  in  turn  be  completed  by  it.  Number,  time,  and  space 
Zeller  makea  tbe  most  general  forms  of  connecting  objects. 
Properties  are  causal  ideas  which  are  not  innate  in  the  old 
historic  sense— M  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
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preexisteDce — but  are  hypotheses  to  ssttsfy  the  unifying 
impulse  of  the  mind.  Spaee,  however,  unlike  the  other  twi^ 
which  are  objectively  real,  at  the  basis  of  being  and  change, 
may  be  only  the  general  way  in  which  things  impress  TIS, 
or  a  general  form  of  reaction  of  our  oiganism  in  its  habit 
of  connecting  sensations.  Different  hypotheses  of  the  ex- 
ternal cause  of  sensation  may  supersede  it;  or  again  tri- 
dimensional space  may  be  only  a  special  ease  of  another 
relation,  embracing  other  eases  also. 

Here  at  last  we  glimpse  a  limit  to  Zeller's  remarkably 
wide  critical  horizon,  which  is  particularly  manifest 
throughout  his  courses  of  psychological  lectures.  The  hy- 
pothesis of  a  fourth  dimension  of  space  in  no  way  destroys 
the  validity  of  the  old  geometrical  three.  Mathematical 
physics  has  elaborated  equations  eontaioing  functions 
which  might  be  true  in  a  space  of  z  dimensions  and  forth- 
with metaphysical  psychologists,  reasserting  old  idealistic 
traditions,  or  perhaps  too  easily  bullied  by  scientifle  au- 
thorities, stultify  science  by  talking  of  an  absolutely  space- 
less universe,  and  a  nonextcnded  matter.  To  Zeller  this 
is  only  a  logical  possibility  which  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Like  many  of  the  older  German  professors  of  philosophy 
he  did  not  deem  it  all  too  unworthy  the  dignify  of  hia  de- 
partment to  interest  a  curious  doss  by  recounting  some  of 
the  more  striking  results  and  methods  of  the  physiological 
stndy  of  sensation,  hut  too  often  only  to  disparage  their 
philosophical  importance  and  to  limit  to  the  narrowest  the 
impressions  deduced  from  them  in  detail  while  roundly  ac- 
knowledging the  general  importance  of  such  investigationa 
for  the  theory  of  knowledge.  The  fundamental  importance 
and  the  immense  scope  of  these,  centering  as  they  do  about 
the  tranaformtng  psychological  conception  of  reflex  action 
modified  by  specific  nervous  functions  and  inhibition,  Zel- 
ler failed  adequately  to  appreciate.  We  will  pause  here 
only  to  observe  that  the  whole  drift  of  German  physiology 
ii  now  strcmgly  and  almoitt  without  exception  against  the 
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ponibility  of  such  materisliatic  deductions  at  ZeUer  (eand 
therefrom. 

Philoflophical  truths  to  Zeller  were  not  eoins  stamped 
and  weighed  to  pass  unchanged  from  hand  to  hand,  Imt 
historical  j>roducts  deeply  rooted  in  personal,  national, 
and  religious  character.  As  inch  they  must  first  be  ap- 
proached and  studied  if  we  would  add  our  own  individual 
thinking  as  a  contribution  however  trivial  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  race,  instead  of  reviving  old  issues,  re-solving  old 
problems,  and  thrice  slaying  the  slain.  The  history  of 
philosophy  is  thus  a  labor-saving  department  of  study  most 
economic  of  mental  effort,  and  prepares  men  for  the  prob- 
lems of  to-day.  It. should  aim  in  the  fint  place  «mply  to 
present  and  not  to  criticize  or  estimate  its  subject  matter. 
It  should  teach  us  how  our  consciousness  became  what  it 
is.  It  should  ahow  that  all  practical  sciences  and  inatitu- 
tions  of  human  life  and  society  presuppose  a  theoretical 
foundatim  which  is  deep  and  broad,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  high  or  important  Not  only  do  the  roota  of  all  things 
go  back  to  philosophy,  but  it  is  an  unnatural  condition  of 
things  if  philosophy  is  suspected  or  degraded.  As  Cavour 
said  that  the  state  should  be  occasionally  led  hack  to  first 
principles,  even  by  revolution,  if  need  be,  so  it.  is.  well  not 
to  allow  men  entirely  to  forget  how  law  and  every  politi- 
cal and  social  institution  were  at  first  and  still  are  adt  bot- 
tom only  devices  to  establish  umple  morality  as  an  individ- 
ual habit,  and  between  man  and  man,  and  that  all  religions 
are  but  formulations  of  man's  relations  to  the'nniverss 
as  a  whole.  Moreover  the  special  branchea  of  knowledge 
are  able  to  act  and  react  fruitfully  upon  each  other  only  aa 
it  ia  seen  how  organically  they  are  connected.  The  effect 
of  science  upon  philosophy  mty  be  in  some  sense  eom* 
pared  to  its  effect  upon  poetry.  Since  it  became  impossible 
to  believe  longer  in  myths,  poetry,  instead  of  being  crip- 
pled or  suffering  any  limitation  of  her  domain,  aa  many 
predicted,  has  found  new  sources  of  inspiration  deeper  and 
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stronger  than  ever  before,  while  even  historie  mytlis  exert 
nodiminUhed  magie  charm  over  the  imoginatiDD  of  moL 
So  likewise  the  metaphysical  myths,  platonie  ideas  and 
ideals,  innate  intiuti(Hia,  an  absolute  ego,  a  dialectic,  world- 
developing  reasoi,  a  universal  will,  and  scores  more,  are 
no  less  quickening  now  than  before,  while  the  observational 
and  exact  experimental  study  of  the  p^chic  powers  is 
opening  a  radically  new  conception  of  the  human  soul,  rea- 
son, and  conscience.  With  this  is  su^ested,  at  least  to 
those  whose  supreme  passion  of  life  it  is  to  conceive  it, 
however  faintly,  the  possibility  again  of  one  organized  in- 
tellectual world  manifestly  monistic,  without  unscientific, 
hyper-logical  guesswork,  in  which  idealism  and  realism, 
instead  of  being  absolute  even  in  their  opposition,  are  sim- 
ply two  cardinal  points  of  direction  of  which  philosophic 
thought  must  not  lose  sight 

Id  his  somewhat  popular  history  of  German  philosophy 
since  Leibniz  *  written  as  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the 
"History  of  Science  in  Germany,"  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Saxon  commission,  somewhat  monographic,  and  munly 
devoted  to  the  seven  great  names  from  Leibniz  to  Schopen- 
hauer (both  inclusive),  and  not  to  be  compared  with  Kuno 
Fischer's  exhaustive  work  on  the  history  of  modem  phil- 
osophy, Zeller  urges  that  the  Reformation  made  Germany 
introspective.  The  deepest  roots  of  her  power  in  the 
world's  history  he  finds  in  her  philosophy  and  more  espe- 
cially in  her  idealism — at  once  her  weakness  and  her 
strength.  Germany  will  be  false  to  all  her  traditicms  if 
she  forgets  the  power  of  subjective  reflection.  Her  phil- 
osophy was  developed  in  a  period  of  peaee  unbroken  save 
by  the  inspiring  war  of  liberation,  and  even  now,  with  all 
her  political,  military,  and  material  successes,  her  growing 
love  of  money,  and  devotion  to  business,  this  phil<»ophy 
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miut  be  guarded  with  piooB  pstrioUe  care  u  yet  fall  of 
taring  and  gaiding  power. 

Perhaps  one  trait  that  withheld  Zeller  tram  making  the 
histor}'  of  philosophy  merely  the  play  of  impenonal  ideu 
was  his  keen  sense  of  character  and  the  pathos  and  hnmor 
of  individualities.  Before  oor  diiferential  psychologiiiag 
or  conscious  methods  of  estimating  men  he  would  labor 
long  and  exhaust  every  resource  to  delineate  a  personality 
and  divest  it  of  all  mythic  ravelings  or  pretenses  or  shams 
and  to  seek  the  fundamental  motives  that  control  life.  This 
is  seen  in  his  "Ilistory,"  but  still  more  so  in  his  "Elssaya." 
To  be  sure,  he  does  not  go  as  far  as  a  few  would  now  have 
us  and  regard  a  man's  system  of  philosophy  as  a  set  of 
organized  ^mptoms  by  the  aid  of  which  to  diagnose  his 
diathesis.  Of  Zeller'a  happy  way  of  hitting  off  traits  with 
critical  acumen  a  few  epitomes  must  suffice. 

In  his  "Pythagoras,"  after  premising  that  the  stronger 
the  impression  made  by  any  person  or  event  the  greater 
will  be  the  mythopccic  reaction,  he  infers  that  the  aage  of 
Crotona  must  have  been  a  many-sided,  earnest,  and  saga- 
cious ethical  refori):er.  He  came  from  his  native  Samoa  to 
southern  Italy  in  a  time  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  work. 
The  central  doctrine  of  the  society  of  which  he  became 
the  center  was  that  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  and 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  or  that  moral  purification  was 
the  highest  end  of  life.  This  and  his  asceticism  wera  per- 
haps learned  in  the  Orphic  mysteries.  He  taught  mnrie — 
or  the  art  of  the  muses — and  gymnastics,  and  that  all 
things  might  be  expressed  in  numerical  relations.  His.fol- 
lowers  refused  to  eat  the  heart  of  animals  because  it  was 
the  seat  of  life,  and  were  buried  in  linen  garmenta  that  the 
suffering  of  wool-bearing  animals  might  be  mitigated.  They 
held  their  goods  in  common,  made  fidelity  the  chief  vir^ 
tue,  and  taught  that  the  best  should  rule.  Such  are  prob- 
ably the  facts.  Within  four  centuries  after  the  master's 
death  his  followers  described  him  as  a  prophet,  whose  head 
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waa  Gonstaotl^  surrouDdcd  by  a  nimboa,  who  colled  up 
stonni,  healed  the  insane,  arrested  plagues,  called  down 
an  eagle  from  the  sky,  ordered  a  bear  to  cease  eating  flesh 
and  was  obeyed,  was  seen  at  two  distinct  places  at  the  same 
time,  was  called  by  name  by  a  river  god,  remembered  his 
preceding  life,  in  which  he  was  the  bod  of  Hermes,  as  in 
this  of  Apollo,  heard  and  taught  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres,  had  made  a  visit  to  Hades,  etc.  Nearly  all  dis- 
tinguished men  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  it  was  said,  had 
been  his  teachers.  The  older  his  school  became  the  mora 
his  yoong  disciples  were  able  to  tell  of  him.  He  left  no 
writings,  bnt  in  the  first  century  B.  C.  maqy  ascribed  their 
writings  to  him  partly  as  a  compliment  and  partly  to  win 
CMudderatioo  for  them,  till  several  seores  of  volumes  now 
bear  his  nama. 

In  his  defense  of  Xanthippe,  Zeller  reminds  us  that  the 
young  wife  of  an  old  man — who  conld  humorously  boast 
of  the  advantage  of  ugliness  like  his  over  the  classic  Oreeh 
type  of  beauty;  that  the  bridge  of  his  nose  was  so  low  that 
with  one  of  bis  prominent  eyes  he  could  look  directly  into 
the  other,  favoring  introspection;  that  his  mouth  was  so 
large  that  he  could  save  much  time  by  eating  faster  than 
others;  his  lipa  so  thick  and  soft  that  ha  could  give  and 
receive  the  sweetest  kisses,  and  that  his  ponderous  body 
was  of  the  type  of  Silenoa — might  be  excused  for  not 
being  proud  among  all  the  handsome  Greeks  of  having 
this  monster  for  a  husband.  Moreover,  Socrates  wonld 
seek  no  office,  lounged  all  day  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
public  marts  talking  with  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  even 
Juterai,  about  the  dialectic  conception  of  their  professions, 
and,  although  so  poor  that  wife  and  husband  bad  but  one 
outer  garment  between  them,  so  that  one  must  stay  at  home 
when  the  other  was  out,  he  would  sometimes  stand  all  day 
in  one  spot  lost  in  revery,  ridiculed  by  boys  and  come- 
dians, and  at  last  come  home,  old  and  fat  as  he  was,  to 
practice  a  daneing  lesson  for  which,  perhaps,  he  had  paid 
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bia  lut  kttltr.  Moreover,  the  lospicioD  that  he  had  nurriad 
her  aa  a  diaciplise  in  patience  would  hardlj  have  been  deli- 
cate and  flattering  to  a  woman  'a  natnre.  When  aba  eame 
sobbing  with  their  child  io  her  arma  to  aee  him  for  tlie 
last  time  in  prison  before  the  fatal  draught  of  hemloek,  aa- 
verely  looking  at  her  he  ordered  Krito  to  take  her 
home;  and  when  ahe  had  been  removed,  acreun- 
ing,  he  calmly  began  a  philosophic  discoaraa.  Poa- 
■ibljr  Xanthippe  did  throw  dirty  water  over  him,  attempted 
to  tear  off  his  garments  in  the  market  place,  overthrew  hia 
table,  and  trod  npon  a  eake  that  bad  jnst  been  sent  in, 
no  one  knows  from  whom,  and  perhaps  Socrates  consoled 
himself  that  she  never  kicked  or  hit  him,  but  more  prob- 
ably these  are  onsaltcd  inventions  of  lively  Qreok  goanpa 
or  chronicles  to  make  the  name  of  Socrates  brighter  by 
contrast.  She  was  probably  no  worse  than  many  a  modem 
woman  would  have  been  with  her  provocaUon. 

Very  readable  is  Zeller'a  characterization  of  Aleiander 
the  Paphlagonian  impostor,  and  Peregrinna,  the  enthnaiast 
The  former  was  famous  for  his  beauty,  and  lived  in  the 
time  of  Trajan.  Planning  to  found  a  new  oracle  at  Abo- 
nouteichoa,  he  buried  and  caused  to  be  found  braien  tab- 
lets, like  the  plates  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  Hor- 
monism,  announcing  that  Asklepios  and  his  father,  Apollo, 
were  about  to  remove  thither,  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed 
that  he  was  the  grandson  of  the  former,  and  later  ap- 
peared himself  in  a  feigned  ecstasy,  clad  in  purple,  with 
the  sword  of  Perseus,  and  with  artificial  foam  flowbg 
from  his  month.  Throwing  aside  all  his  garments  ht 
showed  the  assembled  multitude  a  young  serpent  in  a 
broken  egg  shell,  and  a  few  days  later  an  immense  arti- 
ficial snake  with  a  human  face,  with  eyes  and  mouth 
worked  by  invisible  hairs,  whieh  he  declared  had  grown 
from  the  little  one  and  waa  a  new  god,  Qlycon,  from  whmn 
he  would  receive  divine  messages.  Sealed  letters  were  sent, 
and  if  they  could  be  opened  and  re-aealed  without  snspieion 
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tliejr  were  returned  with  uuwera  written  beaesth  every 
question.  He  hired  a  claque  in  distant  eities  and  finally 
in  Rome,  who  reported  the  most  aatonishins  miracles — ^hid> 
den  treasures,  and  thieves  discovered,  the  sick  healed,  and 
evoi  the  dead  raised.  Messengers  were  bribed,  difficult 
questions  generously  referred  to  the  priests  of  other  ora- 
cles, until  at  last  Rntilinus,  a  man  of  high  standing  in  tba 
Roman  court,  like  another  ZoUner,  fell  completely  into  hli 
net,  and  be  became  the  fashion  in  the  Imperial  City  to 
which  he  graciously  offered  his  protection  against  pest, 
conflagration,  and  earthquake.  He  became  immensely  rich 
and  made  it  dangerous  for  rationalistic  Epicureans  or  for 
Christians  to  attempt  to  expose  him,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy  with  undiminished  fame. 

l^oregrjnHB  of  Pazium  gave  his  fortune  to  his  towni- 
mcn  and  traveled  in  the  East,  where  he  learned  the  "rare 
wisdom"  of  the  Christians,  who,  it  was  said,  made  him  a 
bishop.  Later  he  appeared  in  Rome  aa  a  Cynic,  anathe- 
matizing all  the  world,  and  especially  the  Roman  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  who  banished  him  from  the  city  limits, 
bcgrood  which  he  lived  in  a  hut  and  attracted  many  young 
men  by  his  philosophical  diacourses.  He  afterward  went 
to  Greece,  and  when  no  one  took  further  notice  of  him 
announced  at  the  end  of  the  Olympic  games  that  at  the 
end  of  the  next  festival  he  would  bum  himself  alive.  When 
the  time  came  he  had  an  immense  pile  erected,  made  a  long 
harangue  to  the  curious  crowd,  enumerating  all  the  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  which  he  had  borne  in  the  service  of 
philosophy,  declared  he  would  die,  like  Herakles,  to  teach 
men  to  despise  death.  As,  contrary  to  his  hopes,  no  one 
interfered,  but  rather,  when  a  single  voice  cried  "save 
thyself  to  the  Greeks,"  the  crowd  vociferously  exhorted 
him  to  courage  and  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  his  puis 
pose,  after  adjourning  the  act  till  another  night  "that  the 
moon  might  also  see  it,"  clad  in  the  Cynic  uniform,  cast- 
mg  a  handful  of  incense  into  the  flames  and  commending 
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himself  to  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors,  he  walked,  tremUing  I 

and  pale,  into  the  flames  and  was  seen  ao  more. 

In  "A  Strike  in  Rome  "  Zeller  discusaea  the  variousljr 
recorded  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman  festival  Qnin- 
gnatnia.  The  pipers,  it  is  said,  vexed  by  certain  restrie- 
tiona  of  their  prerogatives,  withdrew  to  a  man  to  Tibprnnm 
and  oeca»ii>ncd  thereby  great  diiitrem  in  Rome.  There 
could  be  no  festive  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  no  religious  pro- 
cessions, no  marriages,  no  burials.  Tlie  Senate  io  vain 
tried  to  induee  the  trnte  musicians  to  return,  and  only  after 
they  had  been  made  drunk  at  a  feast  given  in  Tibumum 
and  brought  home  in  wagons  did  they  consent,  if  all  their 
ancient  rites  wore  restored,  to  resame  their  duties  aa  be- 
fore. This  is  compared  with  the  legend  of  the  origin  of 
festivals  of  Carmfiita.  The  Roman  matrons  of  old  had  tha^ 
right  to  ride  in  carriages,  of  which  they  were  deprived 
by  the  Senate.  They  all  awore  to  bear  no  more  children  J 
till  the  privilege  waa  restored,  which  the  Senate  hsstenedj 
to  do.  Both  these  tales,  the  former  of  which  lias  been 
)iitherto  undoubted,  Zeller  argues,  with  great  ingenuity, 
are  instances  of  the  etiological  sagas  so  common  among  tha 
Romans  and  utterly  without  historical  foundation. 

In  Wolff's  expulsion  from  Ilolle  Zeller  sees  the  epitoma  - 
of  a  contest  which  is  not  yet  ended.  At  the  close  of  the 
Thirty  Tears*  War  Germany  had  grown  barbarous,  igno- 
rant, schismatic,  scnsaoua  in  taste  and  life  to  a  degree 
which  German  patriotism  now  finds  it  hard  to  admit.  Prot- 
estantism had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  rule  was 
scarcely  less  fruitless,  formal,  and  nnprogressive  than  that 
of  the  Jesuits,  then  dominant  in  the  Catholic  church.  It 
had  no  understanding  of  the  religious  needs  of  the  people, 
and  had  driven  edification  trov  the  church,  learning  from 
the  schools,  and  freedom  and  thoroughness  from  the  uni- 
versities and  from  literature.  At  this  period  pietism  and 
philosophy  first  took  their  rise  in  Germany.  Spener,  re- 
acting against  the  dry  and  dead  intellectualism  of  tbeol- 
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ogy,  urged  at  flnt  ft  most  salutary  form  of  emotional  and 
practical  religions  living,  and  argued  the  necessity  of  a 
definite  and  typical  cbai^  of  inner  life,  which  found  wide 
acceptance  and  has  founded  the  Lutheran  church  deep  in 
the  Oemuth,  giving  it  its  peculiar  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  scientific  reason.  Wolff,  whose  methods  affected 
mathematical  form  and  certainty,  who  used  the  vernacular 
tongue  in  his  thronged  philosophical  lecture  room,  who  had 
argued  that  even  an  atheist  might  lead  a  moral  life,  and 
that  even  if  do  divine  revelation  had  been  made  reason 
would  incline  men  to  virtuous  lives,  was  violently  attacked 
by  the  pietists  and  obliged  to  enter  into  tedious  and  profit- 
less disputations.  He  saw  his  students  and  followers  and 
even  his  friends  gradually  alienated  from  him  until  at 
length  the  king  of  Prussia,  induced  by  a  plump  lie  of  an 
'enemy  of  WoUF,  ordered  him  to  leave  his  domains  within 
forty-eight  hours  on  penalty  of  being  hung,  and  made  it 
a  crime  to  circulate  or  read  hia  writings.  This  his  pietistic 
colleagues  declared  was  in  answer  to  their  prayers.  Ho 
was  recalled  later,  but  not  until  his  vigor  and  hia  influence 
were  forever  impaired. 

In  characterizing  Pichte  as  a  politician  we  are  told 
.  that  he  possessed  the  very  rare  combination  of  great  scien- 
tifie  acumen  and  culture  with  immense  vigor  and  senu- 
tiveness  of  moral  character.  It  was  the  substance  of  his 
philosophy  that  the  wilt  of  the  individual  created  not  only 
his  own  character  but  his  own  world,  and  that  individual 
action  and  development  might  be  free  end  unhindered  was 
the  ground  motive  of  his  life.  The  true  state  itself  ia  only 
a  threefold  compact  of  the  sovereign  people  who  can  there- 
fore never  rebel.  Its  business  is  solely  to  protect  men  in 
their  rights.  To  this  end  it  must  oversee  all  departments 
of  work  in  every  detail,  and  cause  every  one  to  be  remu- 
nerated according  to  his  services.  This  view  has  made 
Pichte  a  favorite  with  modem  socialista.  The  state  alone 
controls  intercourse  with  foreign  states,  and  its  eitizaa 
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sfaonld  have  only  iti  money  and  never  that  of  other  eomi- 
triet.  So  long  u  the  lUte  ia  anything  other  than  the  sp<Hi> 
taneons  oi^anization  of  the  people  the  Utter  are  not  free. 
An  absolately  free  people  would  need  no  itate.  The  fate 
of  tme  freedom  rests  with  regenerated  Germaqy.  Her  lan- 
guage, which  has  been  developed  indigenously,  withoat  ob- 
scured etyinol<%ie8,  from  a  primitive  kindred  people  and 
not  adopted  or  borrowed,  or  adombrated  by  change,  like 
that  of  other  European  nations,  makes  true  mental  freedom 
possible  only  for  her  people.  Fiehte's  philosophy  and  po- 
litical theories,  Zeller  concludes,  are  both  supeneded  by 
later  and  better  vicmni,  but  will  yet  long  remain,  even  where 
most  contradicted,  very  instructive  and  elevating. 

In  his  religious  views  Zeller  waa  greatly  influenced  by 
Schleietmachcr,  whom  he  very  justly  terras  "the  greatest 
of  all  Protestant  theologians,  a  many-sided,  platonic  mind, 
a  true  ethical  genius  who  mvtt  preach,"  and  who  u  best 
understood  not  by  his  avowed  pupils  hut  by  those  who, 
refuting  his  letter  by  his  spirit,  his  later  by  his  earlier 
works,  have  pas.scd  beyond  his  standpoint.  Ilis  great  ob- 
ject was  to  mediate  between  sapematuralism  and  rational- 
ism, mysticism  and  empiricism,  docetism  and  Ebionitiam, 
Slanicheism  and  Pelagianism ;  to  test  the  true  value  of  all 
knowledge  by  the  religious  consciousness;  to  bring  the  cul- 
ture of  his  time  back  to  piety.  In  his  earlier  writings, 
Schleiermacher  argued  that  Scripture  became  Bible  solely 
by  force  of  its  ohd  inward  excellence,  by  the  natural  law 
of  sorrival,  in  short  that  Christianity  does  not  insist  npon 
being  the  only  form  of  religion,  hut  would  prefer  at  any 
time  to  yieH  to  a  better  should  it  appear.  Not  only  til 
dogma,  but  even  Jesus  himself,  to  whose  person  he  attached 
Buch  central  importance  later,  but  who  never  claimed  to 
be  the  only  mediator,  are  not  indiai>ensBble  to  the  Chris- 
tianity characterized  in  the  religious  Reden.  His  philoi- 
ophy  was  always  for  the  sake  of  his  theolt^y,  of  which  it 
was  only  a  broader  form.  God  and  the  world,  he  aayt,  are 
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different  expressions  for  tbe  same  worth,  each  unthinkable 
without  the  other.  God  is  the  essence  of  the  world  and  not 
a  will  over  it ;  hence  there  is  no  difference  between  his  will 
and  knowledge,  between  the  possible  and  actual,  between 
ability  to  do  and  performance.  As  providence  is  the  law 
of  Nature,  there  can  be  no  miracles,  no  origin  of  the  world, 
no  physical  answera  to  prayer.  Personal  life  ia  not  the 
essence  of  the  soul,  but  its  phenomenon,  and  the  imper- 
fectioa  of  the  individual  is  but  a  part  of  the  perfection 
of  the  whole.  In  short  Spiaozism  is  softened  and  idealized. 
Corresponding  to  Kant's  distinction  between  the  sense 
and  the  understanding,  Schleiermacher  distinguishes  the 
organic  from  the  intellectual  function,  the  former  as  mate- 
rial and  manifold,  the  latter  as  unifying,  and  each  making 
and  needing  the  other  somewhat  as  Dergson  distinguishes 
mechanism  from  freedom.  All  experience  impels  us  to  Qod, 
whom,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  know ;  yet  he  does  not  infer 
Qod  to  be  unknowable,  like  Kant's  Ding-an-Sich,  from  the 
limitations  of  our  faculties,  but  because  the  nature  of  the 
ideas  given  in  experience  does  not  correspond  to  the  Qod 
idea,  which  latter  he  thus  illogically,  Zeller  thinks,  presnp- 
poses.  Our  will,  he  says,  fluctuates,  but  we  vainly  seek  for 
the  ground  of  will;  while  for  Kant  it  ia  the  will  which 
first  opens  the  intellectual  world.  The  deepest  problem — 
the  relation  between  will  and  being — is  found  in  personal- 
ity, which  ia  the  appearance  of  the  infinite  spirit,  and  the 
compendium  of  the  universe.  It  must  be  developed  to  the 
fullest  individuality,  between  which  and  general  laws  there 
ia  no  conflict.  This  noble  romanticism,  by  which  he  strives 
to  unite  earnestness  and  scientific  breadth  and  to  rescua 
the  abstract  morals  of  Kant  and  Fichte  from  their  sub- 
jectivity, makes  qur  inmost  nature  the  picture  of -the  in- 
finite, and  personality  the  organ  of  knowing  it.  Here  God 
and  every  moral  principle  are  revealed,  the  knowledge  of 
which  we  must  work  out  into  ever  purer  forms.  Thus  re- 
ligion is  feeling.  Pure  and  perfect  self-feeling,  however, 
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would  be  a  tmowled^  of  God  without  the  worid,  whkh 
IB  impossible  because  the  God  idea  can  never  be  freed  from 
antitheses.  Dut  conception  aim  gives  a  notion  of  God, 
hence  religion  is  not  over  philosophy,  and  while  the  former 
should  be  universal  reason  and  criticism  are  also  allowed 
free  scope. 

Over  against  an  absolute  [wwcr  and  causality  no  feel- 
ing but  that  of  indrpcndcnce,  or  of  being  dvlermined,  ii 
possible.  Thia  form  of  feeling  ia  originally  given  with  per- 
sonality, before  all  self-activity.  We  dare  not  say  that  we 
know  its  cause,  as  substance  or  otherwise,  hence  there  is 
no  Qod  idea,  save  the  vague  u-henee  of  the  feeling  of  abao- 
lute  dependence,  and  all  attempts  to  personify  God  are 
gratuitous.  Religion  originates  naturally  in  us,  but  we 
must  actively  develop  it,  and  it  remains  ever  imperfect; 
hence  there  are  always  parts  of  sio  as  well  as  of  grace  in 
us,  the  former  preceding  the  latter,  as  the  life  of  sense 
precedes  the  life  of  mind.  Because,  as  feeling,  it  is  the  most 
individual,  religious  life  most  needs  enlargement  in  com- 
panionship. It  is  aroused  by  intercourse  and  needs  com- 
mnnity.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  church.  Every  expe- 
rience or  representation  of  the  individual  life  by  word  or 
act,  which  arouses  others  rcsponsively  to  produce  the  same 
state  in  themselves,  is  revelation.  This  is  best  seen  in  the 
expressive  individuality  of  a  relatively  perfect  type,  and 
others  are  aroused  to  discipleahip. 

So  far  Zellcr  essentially  agrees  with  his  teacher,  but 
when  the  latter  proceeds  to  make  Jesus  typically  perfect 
{urbildiich)  as  a  historical  peiwn  by  virtue  of  his  special 
religious  or  Ood  consciousness,  Zeller  objects  that  Schleier- 
macher  failed  to  prove  the  latter,  and  that  Jesus  in  no 
authentic  passage  claims  typical  perfection.  Jesus  m^  be 
a  perfect  man,  but  he  is  not  thus  proven  a  God  man,  and 
as  such  neither  his  person  nor  the  d<^matic  deduction  from 
it  is  natural.  With  surprising  critical  freedom,  Schleier- 
macber,  in  the  matured  form  of  his  system,  urges  that  all 
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Chrut's  acts  aod  words  merely  reveal  his  personality,  and 
BD  far  aa  this  creates  or  wakens  the  religious  life,  or  in 
other  words  makes  grace  outweigh  sin,  he  may  be  called  the 
redeemer.  There  is  absolutely  no  substitute  or  proxy  bear- 
ing of  the  penalty  of  sin.  The  church  visible  and  invisible, 
or  actual  and  ideal  or  typical,  simply  aids  men  to  repro- 
duce the  image  of  Christ  as  a  norm  in  their  oivn  livea. 
Thus,  in  explaining  the  creative  beginning  of  moral  life  in 
Jcsos  and  the  church  according  to  profound  but  more  or 
less  intelligible  psychologic  laws,  in  exploring  the  essence 
of  religion,  and  in  transforming  ita  traditions  to  the  spirit 
of  our  times,  in  giving  even  theology  a  new  ground  in  mod- 
em consciousness,  and  in  deriving  all  from  sclf-coascioua- 
ness,  Schleiermacfaer'a  work  is  incomparable  and  imperish- 
able. But  when,  as  dc^matist,  he  treats  the  gospels,  even 
John's,  as  historical  and  labors  with  such  painful  ingenu- 
ity to  pour  his  new  wine  into  the  old  vessels  which  Straoss 
aixd  Baur  were  so  soon  and  so  easily  to  shatter,  he  waa  not 
only  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  hia  own  earlier  posi- 
tion, but  brought  long  discredit  upon  hia  religious  phi- 
losophy, the  most  profound  and  quickening  in  modem 
thought  Zcller's  attitude  to  Schleicrmacher  is  thus  some- 
what analc^oua  to  tiiat  of  J.  S.  Mill  to  Comte.  While  re- 
producing and  developing  the  spirit  of  hia  early  and  best 
period  with  ripened  and  condensed  vigor,  he  rejects  the  tor- 
tuous scholasticism  of  his  dogmatic  and  exegetical  ( accord- 
ing to  Darner  his  best  and  most  matured)  systematizing, 
aa  worthless.  Religion  is  well  called  B  feeling,  bnt  to  de- 
Bcribe  ita  content  as  one  of  absolute  dependence  is  inade* 
quate,  or  at  least  misleading.  Rather  it  is  equally  the 
conscionaness  of  absolute  freedom  in  a  pr^piant  Hegelian 
aense.  No  matter  how  philosophic  the  conception  of  fatal- 
ism may  be  made,  it  must  ever  be  prejudicial  to  moral  ae- 
eouutabillty. 

Zeller'a  great  life-work  is,  of  course,  his  "History  of 
Greek  Philosophy."    His  characterisation  of  the  pre-Soo- 
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ratie  philosophy,  though  as  unlike  the  speculative  hiatoriei 
of  Hegel  or  Sehwegler  as  possible,  is  a  masterpiece  of  eoa- 
struetive  eriticism.  The  laborious  minuteDess  with  which 
evciy  suggestion  is  followed  up,  the  compass  of  his  method, 
which  requires  familiarity  with  every  phase  of  contempo- 
rary Greek  life  and  history,  the  conscientieua  care  to  avoid 
all  false  idealisations  and  to  hold  every  personal  prefer- 
ence or  prejudice  in  leash,  and  the  constant  verification 
by  qnotationa  have  all  combined  to  make  his  readers  coa- 
ceivfl  of  Greek  thought  as  perhaps  less  pure  and  perfect 
and  less  transccndcntly  wonderful  thsn  we  were  wont  to 
suppose,  but  have  invested  the  theme  with  a  nearer  and  far 
more  Efympathctic  human  interest  than  ever  before.  It  ia, 
of  course,  impossible  in  our  limits  to  cuter  into  any  de- 
tailed review  of  this  work,  but  this  rough  sketch  of  its 
author's  varied  intellectual  labors  will  not  have  been  written 
in  vain  if  it  shall  induce  the  reader  to  take  this  work 
seriously  in  hand  for  himself. 

The  oldest  of  the  modem  histories  of  philosophy  ia 
Stanley's  (1655),  which  follows  Diogenes'  Laertioa  and 
abounds  in  pictures  and  myths.  For  him  philosophy  is  a 
search  for  truth  and  Christisnity  possesses  complete  truth, 
so  he  stops  with  Christ.  Then  came  Tiedemann's  seven  vol- 
ames  {1791-7),  from  Thales  to  Berkeley,  his  standpoint 
being  that  of  Leibniz,  Wolfe  and  Locke  and  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  Kant;  snd  Tenncmann's  eleven  volumes  (1789- 
1819),  coding  with  Leibniz,  involving  a  careful  study  of 
Aristotle,  but  written  from  a  rigidly  Kantian  standpoint. 
Next  followed  Ritter's  four  volumes  of  the  "History  of 
Ancient  Philosophy"  (1834),  which  marked  the  point 
where  philosophy  first  felt  the  need  of  tradition  and  tbit  it 
could  no  longer  draw  upon  its  own  resources,  the  stand- 
point being  that  of  Schleiermacher.  Hegel's  history,  which 
appenred  two  years  later,  exaggerated  the  logical  element 
in  the  development  of  thought  and  made  previous  systems 
8  propadeutic  to  his  own,  although  he  did  hit  off  great 
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ajstema  with  a  certain  felicity.  Id  bb  spirit  Schwegler 
aad  Ferrier  liter  wrot&  Hegel  wpuld  hardly  have  agreed 
with  Dilthy  that  the  number  of  possible  ^sterns  is  limited. 
It  was,  how«rcr,  Zeller  who,  far  more  than  any  one  else, 
made  thv  faistory  of  philosophy  a  cult.  Boutroox,  writing 
on  ZfHer  (Rev.  Phil.,  Jnl.-lW,  1877)  says"^that  the  H(«el- 
iirn  principle  that  tacts  and  ideats;  chronolt^cal  and  logi- 
cal order,  are  one  and  the  same,  ts  dangerous  to  all  positive 
science.  Nature  must  be  observed  and  investigated  and 
can  not  be  derived  and  construed  speculatively.  From 
the  enthrallmeut  of  the  Qerman  mind  by  the  heaven-scal- 
ing Titaniam  of  the  great  speculative  period  ending  with 
Hegel,  whose  philosophy  of  history  waa  to  most  minda  the 
crux  of  his  scheme,  Zeller  sncceeded  in  gradually  emanci- 
pating himself  and  defying  the  influence  of  the  matter  in 
his  very  stronghold  by  showing  objectively  how  the  history 
of  ideas  should  be  studied.  David  Strauss '  calls  his  work 
"an  imperishable  monument  embodying  German  science, 
English  sagacity,  and  French  elegance"  and  urges  that  it 
marks  the  epoch  when  the  historical  spirit  achiev^_it8 
supreme  trinmph  in  this  field.  This  Zeller  did  hy  brealdng 
away  from  the  a  priori  Hegelism  in  which  he  had  bees 
trained,  an  achievement  far  greater  than  thinking  himself 
free  from  a  saturated  orthodox  theoli^y  after  he  began 
to  teach  it  in  the  University,  for  he  gravitated,  early  and 
naturally,  without  intense  ferment,  over  to  the  same  liberal 
viewpoint  in  religion  which  it  took  progressive  Victorian 
England  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  publication  of 
"Vortriige  und  Abhandlungen "  to  attain,  via.,  that  the 
Bible  is  to  be  studied  by  the  same  methoda  as  any  other 
ancient  book. 

In  1856,  with  the  complete  second  editim,  he  had  fin> 
ished  his  outline  or  cadre,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  lite 
to  fllling  in  and  completing.  Even  though  his  promotion 
had  been  delayed  like  Jowett's  and  his  chair  changed,  there 

*  E.  Zell«r.    Bene  P1i[loMj>bii)n«,  Jnly-DM,  U7T, 
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wu  DO  erisia,  bnt  bis  life  was  «  remarkable  contiDiiaiiL 
So  far  as  he  had  a  system,  it  was  eclectic,  aithoagb  he  had 
a  somewhat  Kantiao  standpoint  and  was  far  from  regard- 
ing' certain  problems  in  philosophy  purely  as  literatore. 
On  the  contrary,  he  tended  to  test  by  categories  and  hia 
systematic  mind  inclined  him  to  do  more  justice  to  Aristo- 
tle than  to  Plato.  His  method  was  chiefly  philolt^ical,  and 
Paul  Shorey  compares  him  and  hia  religious  views  to  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  But  he  insisted  most  of  all,  that  UstoricaL 
work  mtist  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  unreserved  and  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  of  each  successive  writer  and  that  all 
thus  must  be  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  an- 
thors  of  them;  that  criticism  of  opinions  should  be  a  sep- 
arate thing  and  that  the  work  of  the  historian  should  be  a 
storehouse  of  information  for  all  schools  alike.  Hence,  al- 
though some  two  score  historians,  great  and  small,  have  since 
gone  over  bis  ground,  Benn  and  Ucberweg  perhaps  owing 
most  to  him,  none  have  covered  the  period  from  Thales  to 
Boethiua'  pathetic  "Coasolattons  of  Philosophy"  (A,  D. 
500),  that  is,  to  the  Edict  of  Justinian  closing  the  four 
philosophical  schools  of  Athens  and  conflscating  their  prop- 
erty in  558  A.  D.,  or  are  likely  to  do  so,  as  impartially  aa 
he.  Happily,  thia  great  work  is  now  nearly  all,  save  the 
Roman  schools,  accessible  in  English.  It  was  natural  that, 
when  the  great  systems  declined,  philosophers  should  turn 
to  history  so  that,  since  the  first  edition  of  Zeller,  we  have 
had  Dot  only  monographs  on  special  points  and  writers  by 
the  hundreds,  but  an  Archiv  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
For  a  decade  or  two  preceding  1900  several  histories  were 
written  in  which  all  lines  converged  to  Kant  and  all  who 
follow  Hegel  were  lightly  treated,  but  this  period,  with 
the  remarkable  and  recent  decline  of  the  Kant  colt  in 
Germany,  baa  passc<l,  and  it  is  probahle  that  the  old  biatorie 
spirit  in  this  department  is  also  fading.  We  have  had  hi^ 
tories  galore  of  special  problems  of  philosophy,  on  which 
principle  Windelband  has  written.  The  last  flfty  or  seT- 
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enty-Sve  yean  have  also  been  marked  by  many  historica 
of  culture  and  special  branches  of  knowledge  where  tbey 
were  unkoown  before,  notably  chemistry,  mathematics,  biol- 
ogy, physics,  medicine,  education, aesthetics,  politics,  church 
and  theological  history  leading  all  others  in  time.  Thus,  is 
the  last  two  generations,  men  have  awakened  to  new  inter- 
est  in  the  evolution  of  their  departments  and  some  bis- 
.toric  perspective  is  everywhere  required.  But  the  defect 
of  the  historic  spirit  in  this  field  is  atill  seen  in  the  fact 
that  so  few  workers  in  the  special,  and  particularly  the 
newer,  domains  of  philosophical  and  psychological  research 
have  adequate  knowledge  of  the  pedigree  of  their  methods 
and  standpoints,  and  are  perhaps  prone  to  over-emphasize 
the  latest  at  the  expense  of  earlier  stages  of  thought.  Thus, 
whereas  political  and  economic  history  is  thought  incomplete 
if  it  does  not  come  down  to  the  present  day,  many  histories 
of  philosophy  still  stop  short  with  Kegel,  or  perhaps  Schop- 
enhauer, Hartmann  and  a  few  other  briefer  references.  Till 
her  new  ttatvt  (1884)  Russia  forbade  the  tenchiag  of  phi- 
losophy after  Augustine,  and  most  Catholic  histories  still 
either  stop  with  St.  Tbomaa,  or  treat  all  that  follows  rather 
lightly.  It  may  be  the  happily  rarely  developed  apex  of 
this  nnhistoric  tendency  that  would  make  us  all  feel,  did 
we  completely  shrive  ourselves,  a  slight  reluctance  to  give 
just  credit  to  previous  workers  on  our  themes,  although, 
happily,  few  of  us  capitulate  to  the  vicious  old  maxim, 
percant  Sli  qui  nostra  ante  not  dixerunt. 

As  an  academic  department,  that  ia,  on  the  side  of  its 
teaching,  the  history  of  philosophy  has  also  had  many 
difSculties  to  overcome,  both  in  Germany  and  other  lands. 
In  Germany  they  rose  chiefly  from  the  dominance  of  the 
old  theories  which  subordinated  or  thought  lightly  of 
philosophy  as  a  whole.  In  England,  and  this  country  ai: 
Jirat,  it  was  thought  dangerous  to  religious  convictions  as 
teaching  students  to  bold  no  opinions,  and  when  the  Locke- 
Berkeley-Hnme-Kant  phase  of  it  was  stressed  it  was 
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thought  to  apset  the  aeoat  of  reality  in  the  yonng  in  s 
perilous  way.  In  our  country  especially,  it  had  bat  ft 
limited  number  of  academic  representatives,  led  by  the 
lite  George  S.  Slorris,  once  my  gcide  and  philowphie 
friend,  the  translator  of  Ucberweg  and  the  most  scholarly 
of  all  Anioricans  in  this  field.  Although  these  various  ob- 
jcetions  have  been  outlived,  the  teaching  of  the  bistotj  of 
philosophy  seems  nevertheless  to  be  declining. 

Hay  it  not  be  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  coming  genetie 
movement  to  rescue  the  history  of  opinim  in  this  fleld 
from  its  present  sad  ncglccti  A  census  soon  n^r  Zeller 
went  to  Berlin  shoncd  that  almost  half  of  all  the  course* 
in  the  entire  philosophic  field  in  tweuty-onc  German  uni- 
versities were  historif'al.  Now  this  discipline  has  unfor- 
tunately shrunk  to  v<'ry  modest  dimensions.  .Indeed,  in 
no  country  has  the  history  of  philosophy  ever,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  been  taught  at  all  in  the  sense  which  ZcIIer  meant, 
nor  has  bis  standpoint  had  a  single  representative  among 
lis.  It  has  been  taught,  with  various  biases,  to  apply  Ilegd- 
ism,  or  as  an  introduction  to  epistcmology  (like  the  Loeko- 
Berkeley-Hnme-Kant  cult),  or  to  give  veiisimilitade  to  a 
Leibnizian  monudic  individualism.  It  has  been  explored  to 
find  support  for  many  a  conviction  and  has  been  taught 
well  and  carefully  in  spots  and  the  rest  ignored,  but  so  far 
as  the  history  of  philosophy  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  taught 
comprehensively,  undogmatically  and  without  partisanship, 
we  iu  this  country  still  are  living  in  a  pre-Zcller  age,  and 
that  is  why  American  thinking  in  all  departments  of  thii 
field  is  so  prone  to  lack  historic  perspective,  significanea 
and  continuity.    Rightly  taught,  I  believe  the  history  of^ 

philosophy  has  a  humanistic  culture  value  that  is  absolutely  S   

imcqunled,  and  that  it  comes  nearer  to  being  the  one  topie\ 
of  which  more  could  justly  be  said  in  favor  of  making  itj 
obligatory  to  all  academic  students,  whatever  their  desttoa-' 
tion,  than  any  other  subject  whatever.  The  historian  io 
this  field  must  be  far  above  and  beyond  being  led  captive 
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by  any  one  ^stcm,  but  must  se«  th«  partial  troth  of  all 
and  -be  well  oriented  from  all  points  of  view  to  find  or 
make  hia  own  scheme  of  things  in  a  way  that  fits  him,  hav- 
ing the  whole  world's  outfit  of  opinitms  at  his  disposal 
in  doing  so. 

So  much  the  more  remarkable  was  it  that  Zeller  could 
see  that  no  one  has  caught  the  true  historic  spirit  who  is 
a  partisan,  idealist  or  realist,  positivist,  materialist  or  spir- 
itualist,  parallcHst  or  interactionisL  If  he  elects  anyone, 
it  must  ho  only  by  a  bare  working  majority  of  his  faculties 
and  he  must  ever  be  ready  for  referendum  or  recall.  Zeller 
is  no  more  Platonist  than  Aristot«lian,  despite  Pascal's  in- 
.sistoncc  that  every  one  is  bora  and  most  remain  one.  or 
I  the  other,  and  despite  his  own  leanings  to  Aristotle.  lie 
followed  the  good  old  apothegm  of  Coleridge  that  we  must 
be  sure  that  we  are  not  ignorant  of  another's  understand- 
ing before  we  assume  to  understand  his  ignorance.  Thus, 
theologian  though  he  was  at  first,  he  insisted  that  philoso- 
phy- should  be  literature  and  not  dogma.  I  should  say  that 
□o  man  was  ever  so  well  equipped  for  work  in  this  field, 
certainly  not  Kuno  Fischer,  his  great  contemporary  and 
rival,  for  the  latter  never  entirely  escaped  the  seductions 
of  partisanship  or  the  affectations  of  eloquence  where  only 
critical  and  judicious  opinions  are  chiefly  demanded. 

Zcllcr's  erudition  seems  exhaustless.  lie  went  back  of 
Mullach's  "Fragments,"  of  Bitter'a  and  Preller'a  "Textus 
Receptus"  and  corrected  even  Dit^nea'  "Laertius,"  He 
ransacked  the  ancient  literature  and  history  contemporary 
with  each  author,  compared  disputed  readings,  bad  a  keen 
sense  for  spurious  passages,  exposed  pseudonymous  author- 
ship and  even  challenged  the  great  Aristotelian  Trendelen- 
burg and  presented  a  rival  theory  of  the  categories  of  the 
great  Stagirite.  Thus  Zeller  was  often  engaged  in  polem- 
ics not  only  within  but  without  his  own  field.  Tet,  for 
the  most  part,  his  lectures,  very  unlike  his  texts,  were 
clear,  interesting  and  even  edifying,  save  in  his  privttti$$imi 
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eounes,  which  I  did  not  attend.  The  "Expeetonxiooen** 
were  often  the  most  learned  and  intemting  of  all. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  difference  between  Zeller 
and  hb  critics  is  represented  by  the  polemic  of  Teichmuiler, 
supported  to  some  extent  by  Ileinze  and  Bergmann,  eoneent- 
ing  the  question  of  the  relation  of  Plato's  ideas  to  things 
and  persona.  As  Plato  summed  up  all  who  went  before 
him,  save  the  Atoniists,  and  determined  about  all  that  fol- 
lowed, except  the  Epicureans,  a  single  word  may  be  said 
here  upon  this  subject.  Zeller  onderstood  Plato  to  repre- 
sent that  his  Ideas,  as  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  the  tme 
and  the  rest,  were  more  or  less  transcendent,  that  they  had 
their  abode  in  the  heavens  or  with  the  gods,  that  object* 
became  rt-al  and  characteristic  by  participating  in  them, 
and  that  whatever  immortality  the  human  soul  attained 
was  only  by  partaking  of  the  life  of  the  Ideas  by  reason 
or  immoitiatc  intuition.  This  point  of  view,  however  well 
it  may  agree  with  the  serious  dialogues  in  which  it  is  de- 
veloped, is  at  variance  with  the  so-called  myths  of  Plato, 
which  represent  the  individual  soul  as  preexistcnt,  chooa- 
ing  in  advance  its  type  of  life  and  coming  down  to  earth 
stripping  off  some  and  retaining  other  reminiscences  of  ita 
former  glory.  These  Zeller  regards  as  poetic,  or  as  Plato^ 
theolc^',  which  is  to  be  taken  as  quite  distinut  from  bis 
philosophy  as  those  two  are  sometimes  now  kept,  so  that 
Plato  for  him  was  a  double  housekeeper.  - 

All  this  Teichmuiler  and  others  deny,'  holding  that 
Plato's  parovsia  meant  the  immanence  of  the  Idea  in  na- 
ture, urging,  too,  that  from  this  Idea  Aristotle  derived  and 
developed  his  notion  of  entelecby  and  final  purpose  or 
cause,  and  that  the  result  both  these  men  came  to  from  the:ie 
assumptions,  and  which  has  had  such  untold  influence,  was 
the  belief  tn  the  immortality  of  the  soul.    This  view  of  tlie 

■See  ■  good  ittami  of  tbese  diaeataiou  la   Die  pUtoBlacb* 
Praga;    Eim  StrcitMhrltt  g«gen   Z«lkr,  tab   OnaUr   TaiehBlllcr. 
Oolbk,  F.  A.  PntbM,  1876,  1S7  pp. 
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immaneace  rather  than  the  transcendence  of  the  Ideas  givet 
anity  to  Plato 'a  system  and  frees  it  from  the  contradiction 
which  Zeller  found  in  it,  but  which  his  critics  ascribed 
to  his  wrong  conceptions  of  Plato.  Ou  this  view  there  is 
no  contradiction  or  even  grave  contrast  between  the  mytha 
and  the  serious  teaching.  This  view  Zeller  has  distinctly 
rejected.  Without  attempting  to  decide  between  the  par- 
ties in  such  a  controversy,  it  certainly  docs  appear  that  the 
question  waa  so  grave  as  to  merit  rather  more  careful  eon- 
sidcration  of  it  than  Zeller  gave,  for  if  it  ia  true,  it  involves 
considerable  readjustment  of  his  entire  standpoint  and  tht 
rewriting  of  much  of  what  he  bad  to  say  about  Plato. 

Zeller  waa  the  first  to  realize  that  the  Greek  mind  wm 
the  most  acute  in  all  history,  and,  what  was  perhaps  quit* 
as  important,  if  not  more  so,  that  its  development  wu 
the  freest  from  all  priestly  or  theological  as  well  as  from 
political  influences  and  thus,  is  a  sense,  the  most  natural 
and  spontaneous,  so  that  in  Greek  philosophy  the  soul  of 
man  found  its  most  complete  expression,  more  so  even  than 
it  did  in  the  German  systems,  although  Zeller  thought  then 
was  a  profound  kinship  between  them.  He  also  saw  more 
clearly  than  any  one  before  him  had  ever  done  how  the 
Greek  philosophy  shaped  Christian  thought,  determined 
theology,  moulded  the  church  and  that,  too,  in  a  sense 
and  to  a  degree  that  even  Hatch  has  not  fully  graaped. 
He  found  here  the  natural  history  of  the  most  gifted  of 
races,  with  the  greatest  power  of  expression,  the  g^etic 
atory  of  the  soul  of  a  people  from  its  adolescent  dawn  to 
its  senescent  involution  and  decay.  All  subsequent  philo- 
sophical problems  are  implicit,  and  most  of  them  explicit  in 
it.  Each  system  is  a  careful  answer  to  the  eternal  qoes- 
tionnaire :  what  are  nature,  man,  soul,  truth,  beauty,  and  the 
end,  meaning  and  worth  of  life,  as  sfFected  by  tempera- 
ment, age,  environment,  and  personal  EinsteUungt 

Of  course  no  history  can  ever  take  the  place  of  the 
original  texts.  To  bepn  with  Zeller 's  little  epitome  of  his 
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Greek  phQoMphy  {id  Germany  much  read  and  now  tniM- 
lated)  as  a  fbider,  and  to  proceed  thence  to  s  study  of  liii 
larger  volames  for  wider  orientation  and  introduction  to 
■oorces,  ffives  perspeeUve  and  incentive.  His  work  is  m 
album  of^portraita  of  men  and  systems,  viewpoints  and 
interpretations  of  life,  the  most  fresh,  original  and  fornix 
tive  the  world  has  ever  seen,  lie  offers  ns  a  bunch  of  k^s 
to  the  magnificent  ancient  intricate  golden  ei^  of  man'i 
soul  wherein  so  mach  of  onr  culture  took  its  rise.  LotM 
is  reported  to  have  said  that,  but  for  the  hope  that  he  mi^t 
converse  with  the  great  immortal  Greeks  sometime  here> 
after,  his  hope  of  immortality  would  lose  much  of  its 
charm.  If  Peohner's  theory,  which  we  shall  see  later,  that, 
when  and  so  far  as  we  re-thiuk  the  thouglits  of  the  great 
(lead,  we  in  a  sense  reincarnate  them  and  perpetuate  their 
souls  be  true,  then  the  ancient  worthies  whom  Zeller  do- 
fines  for  us,  as  well  as  we,  owe  Zeller  something  for  their 
immortality.  Perhaps  the  individual  psychologist  of  tlw 
future,  when  he  shall  have  coiriplcted  biography  snd  his- 
tory— which  is  the  lengtliencd  shadow  of  great  men — may 
go  back  of  even  teller's  analysis  by  methods  yet  more  fine 
and  subtle,  but  he  will  realize  his  indebtedness  to  this  great 
pioneer  in  his  field.  But  however  all  this  may  be,  Zeller 
will  remain  a  leader  of  those  who.  in  the  speculative  field 
which  is  so  tempting  to  the  self-indulgence  of  castle  build- 
ing, restrained  the  lust  of  adding  his  own  name  to  the  gal- 
lery of  tbeorizera,  but  holding  bis  own  speculative  prtq>en8i- 
ties  sternly  in  abeyance,  strove  by  every  attainable  meant 
to  take  in  all  the  others'  standpoints  in  which  to  describe 
men  and  opinions  as  objectively  and  faithfully  aa  seienoa 
seeks  to  describe  nature,  demolishing  in  his  soul  even  tba 
vestiges  of  all  the  Baconian  ei'dola.  lie  aoi^ht  to  be  tmo 
as  a  phott^raphic.  plate  is  to  the  objects  it  reproduces. 

Zeller  was  the  first  to  treat  ancient  philosophers  by 
purely  objective  natural  history  methods  without  philosoph- 
ical or  other  bias  or  prepossession.    While,  in  treating  tb* 
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early  Greek  thinkers,  the  problem  waa  to  conatmct  a  whol* 
oat  of  fragments,  as  the  paleontologists  must  sometimes 
reconstruct  extinct  animals  from  a  few  fossil  bones  or 
teeth,  or  as  the  ercheoloe:ists  must  restore  an  ancient  temple 
from  erunihling  stones,  the  later  completer  systema,  on 
the  other  band,  need  the  opposite  treatment  of  condensa- 
tion. Perhaps  no  literature  so  needs  or  M  gains  by  care- 
ful epitomization  as  do  the  ponderous  tomes  of  philoso- 
phers, for  no  life  is  long  enough  for  even  the  specialist  in 
this  field  to  read  and  digest  all  the  originals.  Philosophy  is 
less  like  water — incompressible,  but  more  like  sir,  the  third 
of  the  old  elements — very  condensible.  The  classicist's  plea 
that  we  must  read  all  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle  and  th« 
rest  in  full,  and  perhaps  in  the  original,  to  know  their 
meaning  truly,  does  not  apply  to  philosophy.  We  need 
middlemen  more  and  more  to  sugar  off  the  philosophic 
sap,  to  separate  the  metal  from  the  crude  ore  of  the.nine. 
Thus  ideas  and  systems  are  made  portable,  some  are  saved 
from  oblivion,  and  we  are  oriented  to  those  systems  or 
parts  of  them  we  want,  and  given  perspective.  But  Zeller 
was  not  only  a  master  craftsman  in  this  kind  of  pedagogic 
work.  Hegel  said  that  a  writer  in  this  domain  attained 
fame  only  if  and  in  so  far  as  he  compelled  others  not  merely 
to  read,  but  to  discuss  and  interpret  him.  This  Zeller 
often  does  for  the  Ancients,  and  sometimes  it  seema  as  if 
he  were  telling  the  shades  of  the  old  thinkers  in  the  light 
of  modem  times  what  they  really  meant  to  say  and  how  and 
why  they  came  to  the  views  they  held.  Thus,  it  is  not 
enough  for  him  to  observe  all  the  canons  of  Droysen's 
diplomatoli^y  and  hiatoriology  to  get  just  what  th^r  did 
aay  and  mean.  By  so  much  as  he  went  heyond  tbia  he  ia 
a  psychologist  in  the  larger  sense,  and  because  he  did  this 
I  have  inclnded  him  with  the  others  aa  one  of  the  founders 
of  our  science.  In  this  field,  as  in  others,  history  most  ever 
be  reread  and  rewritten,  and  the  work  of  explanation  grows 
ever  broader  and  deeper  as  the  data,  when  attained,  arc 
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more  and  more  gone  back  of  and  seen  aroond.  ^oi,  tha 
tendency  he  started  will  not  be  complete  until  we  regard 
the  delineation  of  the  ideas  of  Plato,  Schopenhauer,  and  all 
between  as  what  the  Freudians  call  the  patent  content  of 
an  underlying  vaster  and  more  coherent  latent  content  in 
which  the  higher  psycho-analysis  must  find  the  original 
determinants  of  the  systems  which  shaped  and  moulded 
and  expressed  opinions.  Sometime  ths  great  systems  and 
schools  we  now  revere  may  be  regarded  as  very  mach  edited 
and  refined  types  of  folklore,  partial  satisfactions  of  ao 
many  kinds  of  instinctive  wishes  to  believe,  ps>'chological 
documents  of  attitudes,  Anlagen  und  Eitutellungen,  and 
then  such  work  as  Zcller  did  will  be  the  point  of  departure 
for  this  further  comparative  psyehol(^y  of  philosophy — 
philosophy  being,  perhaps,  the  best  expression  of  psychic 
temperament  and  eonstitution. 

Nowhere  as  in  philosophy  does  a  knowledge  of  its  history 
make  such  havoc  with  our  originalities.  It  has  been  said 
that  in  philosophy  the  period  of  from  perhaps  one  to  three 
decades  preceding  his  own  work  seems  to  fall  in  the  blind 
spot  of  evciy  author.  This  is  the  point  where  the  formal 
histories  usually  end,  so  that  one  can  reproduce  the  ideas 
of  writers  who  precede  oneself  by  about  this  interval  with 
impunity,  and  this  is  often  done,  if  not  consciously  at  least 
unconsciously.  Moreover,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  geolc^y  and  the  rest  of  the  sciences  have  had  con- 
tinuous progress,  taking  up  all  that  is  of  value  and  drop- 
ping the  dross,  so  that  it  is  less  needful  for  an  expert  ia 
these  lines  to  study  the  history  of  his  science,  and  interest 
in  it  is  lately  a  matter  of  taste  or  curiosity  and  gives 
the  student  of  it  a  lively  sense  of  how  far  his  own  day  b 
beyond  that  of  the  founders,  or  a  feeling  of  altitude  that 
may  be  almost  dizzying.  It  is  far  different,  however,  in 
philosophy,  although  not  a  few  scientists  have  held  it  a 
reproach  that  philosophy  is  so  largely  historic.  Why  not, 
we  are  asked,  teach  only  what  is  now  true  and  accepted 
5  6S 
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in  your  domain,  and  not  waste  time  on  the  antiquitia  of 
the  mbjectt  How,  in  this  day  of  the  twilight  of  the  specs- 
lative  Byatems,  shall  we  take  our  stand  between  this  view 
and  the  so  often  expressed  idea  of  Hegel  that  philosophy 
is  mainly  the  history  of  philosophy  t  Wl^,  in  this  field,  are 
men  always  reverting  to  the  old  masters,  now  aa  ezegetea 
and  disciples,  now  as  rehabilitating  ancient  standpoiota 
in  the  gsrb  of  new  opinions,  and  classifying  and  naming 
the  latest  systems  after  the  great  dead,  Platonic,  Lockian, 
Fichtean  and  the  rest!  The  only  answer  I  can  give  is  to 
point  to  the  fact  of  the  perennial  humanistic  interest  which 
attaches  to  all  produuts  of  the  human  mind  when  it  lets 
itself  go  with  a  certain  abandon.  It  was  this  which  made 
Froschammer  call  all  philosophy  a  more  or  less  free  fling 
of  the  higher  imagination,  not  only  interpreting  bnt  sap- 
plementing  fact  and  science.  Most  of  all  does  it  behoove 
those  who  affect  to  be  at  the  same  time  experimental  psy- 
chologists and  metaphysical  epistemologiats  to  see  to  it  that 
the  history  of  philosophic  opinion  is  given  its  due  place, 
^e  pure  laboratory  psychologist  who  cultivates  toward  it 
the  indifference  of  the  scientist  towsrd  the  historic  factor 
in  his  line  has  been  very  effective  in  setting  the  present 
faahicm  of  neglect  of  the  historic  spirit,  so  that  there  ore 
many  inductive  psycholc^ists  to-day  who  feel  little  need 
of  history  since  Weber's  law,  and  whose  horizon  at  the 
farthest  only  extends  to  the  origin  of  associationism,  posu- 
bly  with  a  touch  of  Kant,  like  Klemm  ("Qeschichte  der 
Paycholc^ie, "  1911,  388  p.)  and,  like  him,  dismiss  what 
preceded  as  pre-scientifle. 

Here,  then,  are  Ave  ways :  First,  that  advocated  at  the 
(Washington,  D.  C.)  1911  meeting  of  the  Paycholc^ical  As- 
Bociation  by  Muosterberg,  that  such  philosophic  themei  as 
epistemology  and  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  the  body  and 
other  speculative  themes  should  always  and  everywhere 
be  taught  as  a  part  of  psychology,  even  to  medical  students. 
liea  of  this  ^pe  insist  thst  even  p^chological  themes 
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should  never  be  nDtniDdftil  of  the  light  shed  upon  them 
by  Descartes,  Leibnis,  Ksnt,  Fichte  and  the  rest.  They 
are  prone  to  test  their  experimental  results  by  philosophical 
rubrics;  for  them,  at  least,  certain  philosophical  views  are 
dogma,  and  they  feel  free  to  modulate  over  at  any  time 
from  one  to  the  other.  Secondly,  some,  like  Wundt,  keep 
up  their  philosophical  and  historic  interests,  which,  indeed, 
may  dominate  their  thinking,  but  also  strive  to  maiotaia 
two  separate  compartments,  one  rigidly  scientific  and  the 
othor  frankly  speculative  or  deductive.  This  attempt,  stren- 
nous  and  honest  as  it  may  be,  almost  necessarily  faili  to 
work  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  humaa  mind,  and 
in  Wnndt,  e.  g.,  we  see  in  his  doctrine  of  apperception,  hii 
tri-dimensionality  of  feelings  and  his  discussion  of  the  ego 
how  impossible  it  is  to  keep  these  two  standpoints  rigidly 
separated,  or  to  evict  metaphysical  proclivities  even  from 
the  laboratory.  Third,  we  have  a  few  psychologists  whose 
thinking  is  entirely  dominated  by  the  laboratory  and  who 
are  frankly  if  not  ostentatiously  inaoecnt  of  philosophical 
knowledge.  For  them,  all  that  preceded  is  as  alchemy 
to  the  chemist,  or  as  astroli^  to  the  astronomer — anti- 
quarian and  negligible  material.  Fourth,  come  those  who 
conceive  the  philosophy  of  the  past  always  as  literature, 
never  as  dogma,  and  of  the  highest  cultural  value  to  be 
used  as  most  of  the  three-score  writers  of  Logot  would  have 
it,  as  a  means  of  refining  and  perfecting  the  individual 
mentally,  emotionally,  and  morally. 

Eucken,  Renter  and  other  collaborators,  partly  under  thia 
inspiration  of  Nietzsche,  insist  oo  the  utmost  possible  de- 
velopmmt  toward  the  Superman  as  the  supreme  bunua 
duty.  They  are  moralists  and  romanticists  and  have  eut 
loose  from  science  to  seek  a  Wiedergeburt  by  seeking  to  be 
again  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel, 
while  ignoring  and  criticizing  their  letter.  In  this  waj 
they  strive  to  give  new  worths,  values,  meanii^  to  Ufa. 
Their  WeUansehauung  they  describe  as  Hberiehende  or  as 
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LebendigUben.  Life  alone  is  the  true  reality.  The  Apol- 
lonian idea  is  higher  than  the  Dionyaic.  The  theologiaD, 
Trolscb,  ui^es  that  true  Christianity  is  found  in  the  higher 
philosopbie  point  of  view  and  that  the  chief  value  of  science 
is  its  moral  content.  There  is  a  touch  of  mysticism  of  the 
Eckerhardt  type.  Simmell  describes  death  as  Lebenswan- 
delung  and  Trolsch  says  the  Ic^os  is  the  supreme  thing 
in  Christianity.  This  movement  is  as  interesting  as  was 
the  asceticism  of  Rnskin,  William  Klorris,  Cobden  Sander- 
son, Oscar  Wilde.  As  they  attempted  to  revive  the  best 
things  in  the  nicditeval  guilds,  and  as  Wagner  at  one  period 
strove  to  bring  back  Germany  from  Christianity  to  a  sub- 
limation of  the  ancient  Teutonic  myths,  so  this  movement 
would  conserve  and  spiritualize  philosophy. 

From  this  viewpoint,  tlie  systems  arc  choice  expressions 
of  the  higliest  aspirations  of  man.  They  are  the  Bible  of 
the  intellect,  will  and  heart,  but  these  scriptures  are  to  be 
freely  subjected  to  the  highest  criticism  and  to  be  studied 
and  used  as  instruments  for  the  attainment  of  ceaseless 
personal  betterment,  as  arsenals  of  suggestion,  aper^us,  in- 
citements to  keep  the  soul  young  and  growing.  Systems 
are  for  the  higher  individual  pedagogy  of  self-evolution, 
and  their  supreme  value  is  found  in  edification.  None  of 
them  are  finalities  and  their  sanction  is  that  they  work 
well  now,  giving  those  who  know  them  openness,  plasticity, 
breadth  of  sympathy  and  of  mental  horizon,  and  keeping 
the  mental  soil  loose  and  irrigated.  In  these  psychic  alti- 
tudes the  atmosphere  is  serene  and  ethereal  and  in  it  the 
religious  zests  that  made  the  old  faiths  and  cults  and  phi- 
losophy arc  kept  fresh  and  vital.  Prom  this  viewpoint 
philosophy  affords  the  purest  and  highest  of  all  forms  of 
culture  and  is  needful  for  all  liberal  and  educated  men, 
scientific  psychologists  never  excepted.  With  this  view  the 
pedagogue  must  have  cordial  sympathy.  But  a  fifth  and 
yet  higher  standpoint  is  just  emerging  and  that  is  that 
the  old  systems,  one  and  all,  are  to  us  challenging  data 
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for  further  psyrlio-uial^'Bh,  like  myths,  enlbi,  religtaiu  tod 
dreams  and  illtuioni.  We  do  not  reillj  know  the  old  ^yv- 
tema  till  we  understand  their  psychological  motivation  in 
both  the  age  and  the  individual.  How  and  why  did  theia 
men  in  this  age  formulate  the  great  questions  of  life  and 
mind  thus  and  give  such  answers.  What  was  the  Zeitgeiit, 
CDviroDment,  diathesis,  the  folk  thought,  aspiraticn,  pirfiti- 
cal  and  economic  situation?  What  was  their  deeper  meaOr 
ingf  What  did  the  writers  intend  by  what  they  said  and 
what' was  left  unsaid,  and  whyf  How  have  others  sought 
to  express  the  same  thing  in  the  same  or  other  fieldal  How 
can  we  And  or  work  out  a  way  to  the  comparative  atand- 
point  and  dctcnninc  the  eanons  of  higher  criticism  for 
them  all,  and,  above  all,  how  can  we  express  all  they  meant 
in  terms  of  our  own  agel  Perhaps  something  like  this  b 
to  be  the  culminating  theme  of  the  genetic  psychology  of 
the  future.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  rclatiwis  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  to  psychology  are  those  of  a  challenging  and 
supreme  but  unsolved  problem.  We  must  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  only  a  postulate,  for  this  tendency  is  yet 
in  ita  infancy. 
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1817-1881 

Rudolph  Hermaitn  Lotze  wbs  the  flon  of  a  militfti? 
physiciao  and  was  horn  in  1817.  lie  studied  for  six  yean 
at  the  cxceUcst  gymnasium  of  Zittan,  where  his  father'* 
n^iinctit  was  stationed  and  where  he  made  his  first  alight 
arqiiaintnnce  with  philnnophy.  When  he  was  twelve  yean 
of  age  his  father  died.  He  entered  the  University  of  Leip- 
sig  at  the  age  of  soventcen  and  remained  four  yean,  de- 
voting himself  ehiefiy  to  metlieine,  bat  dipping  into  poetiy 
and  art  and  attending  one  course,  that  of  the  IlegeliRn, 
Christ.  Wcisse,  in  philosophy.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  berame  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  practiced  one  year  at 
his  home;  then  became  docent  in  medicine  for  a  year  in 
Tjcipzig  and  then  changed  tu  philoaophy,  his  first  lectures 
being  on  pastoral  medicine,  general  pathology  and  nervous 
diseases,  natural  philosophy  and  anthropology,  the  eut^clo- 
pcdia,  organic  physics  and  thenpeutics  to  groups  of  from 
seven  to  forty-three  students.  His  style  in  writing  and 
lecturing  was  monotonous  and  uaattractive,  and  hu  sen- 
tences often  long  and  hard.  Personally  he  was  small,  of 
very  simple  mannen,  with  peculiarly  quaint  and  old-fash- 
ioned taste  in  dress.  In  Leipzig  be  saw  a  great  deal  of 
Fechner  and  frequented  his  circle  as  a  very  silent  listener. 
Here,  too,  he  wrote  and  published  a  volume  of  poems  of  - 
244  pages,  now  out  of  print.  They  are  on  the  moon,  stars, 
night,  wind,  sea,  dreams,  tean  and  show  deep  feeling,  but 
only  the  merits  of  a  dilettante. 
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B.  Falckenberg '  and  others  have  given  us  interesting 
sketches  of  Lotze's  personality,  career  and  opinions.  Id 
1844,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was  called  to  Gottingen 
to  succeed  Uerbart,  who  had  jnst  died,  and  here  he  re- 
mained for  thirty-seven  years  and  did  most  of  his  work. 
He  usually  lectured  at  10  a.  h.  and  4  p.  h.  daily,  and  the 
number  of  attendants  on  his  various  courses  during  all 
these  ycnrs  has  been  computed  and  found  to  range  between 
6  and  99.  The  number  of  times  he  repeated  his  coarac* 
has  been  carefully  computed.  For  37  years  he  gave  courses 
on  psychology;  for  29  on  morals;  for  26  on  logic;  for  24 
on  mathematics;  for  11  on  history  of  philosophy,  and  ob 
other  courses  less.  Among  the  most  noted  of  his  pupils 
at  Oottingen  were  TcichniiiUer,  Stumpf,  and  Longenbeck, 
also  G.  E.  Sliiller,  who  succeeded  him  at  Gottingen.  It  was 
his  influence  that  obtained  Brcntano  his  chair  in  Virana 
in  1874.  It  was  his  habit  to  have  bis  younger  friends  end 
students  at  his  house  Tuesday  evenings  at  a  Krajtchen, 
He  had  three  sons,  the  oldest  of  whom  became  a  physician 
and  surgeon.  In  hia  early  years  be  lectured  on  general 
pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  in  Wagner's  "Handwor- 
tcrbuch  dcr  Physiologic"  be  wrote  articles  that  caused  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  on  life,  sex,  and  instinct.  It  was 
here  that  he  composed  his  "Microcosm,'*  relieving  its  strain 
by  making  a  Latin  version  of  "Antigone."  In  1881,  upon 
the  death  of  Harms  and  through  the  influence  of  Zeller, 
who  msde  a  special  visit  to  Gottingen  to  see  if  he  waa 
favorable,  and  also  of  Helmholtz,  who  was  hia  ardent  advo- 
cate, he  was  called  to  Berlin,  and,  after  much  discussion 
and  perhaps  over-persuasico,  he  accepted.  He  began  two 
courses  of  lectures  here  on  April  1, 1881,  one  on  pqrchology, 

'ncTDiaim  Lotu,  von  Biehard  Falckenberg.  Stuttgart,  Prom- 
onan,  1901,  809  p.  Modcrne  PhiloMpben,  von.  U.  Kronenberg. 
UQnebeB,  Brek,  189S,  H.  LotM,  pp.  2-7S.  LeetntM  and  Bmtju  oa 
Natural  Tfaeo1og7  and  Ethtea,  bj  Wm.  Wallaee,  Oxford,  ClanndoB 
PrcM,  1898.    OeniHUia  Lotie,  pp.  481-SlO. 
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wliich  was  far  better  ittended  than  in  Qottingen,  and  one 
on  metaphysics,  which  did  not  prove  to  be  attractive.  He 
died  of  pneumonia  three  months  later,  July  1,  1881,  at 
the  age  of  64,  and  was  buried  beside  his  wife  in  Oottingen. 
He  was  a  remarkable  letter  writer  and  many  of  his  epistles, 
especially  to  Ilcrtzol,  Fcchncr,  and  Str3m|>el,  are  preserved. 
Ilis  "Microcosm"  has  been  trniislated  and  also  his  "Meta- 
physics" and  "Ethics."  His  manner  of  lecturing  was 
from  RuniiiiarioN  based  upon  very  brief  notes  wliich  he  am- 
plified in  class.  lie  rarely  if  ever  read.  The  dictata  of 
his  lectures  on  I<%ic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  psychology,  ss- 
thcties,  and  religion  were  translated  by  Professor  Ladd 
and  printed  in  a  series  of  little  bundbodcs  (Hoston,  1884- 
86). 

Philosophy  in  Germany  seems  to  have  reached  its  low- 
est ebb  more  than  a  half  century  agt),  when  fjotze'a  influ- 
ence began  to  be  felt,  in  the  reaction  against  absolute 
idealism.  The  "conspiracy  of  silence"  against  Schopen- 
hauer was  not  yet  broken.  Ilartmann,  as  his  autobiography 
shows  us,  was  still  in  the  second  of  Shakespeare's  seven 
ages  of  man.  Feclnier,  Trendelenburg,  Zcller,  Fischer,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  Brucke,  Ilelmholtz,  Rey- 
mond,  Ludwig,  the  now  famous  pupils  of  E.  11.  Weber  #nd 
Johannes  Mtiller,  who  with  their  co-Iaburers  have  founded 
the  new  psychology,  had  only  fairly  begun  their  career 
of  discovery.  Ilcrbart  was  slowly  but  surely  becoming  a 
mighty  influence  by  stimulating  more  than  by  indoctrinat- 
ing his  readers.  Schleiermacher  was  read  scarcely  more 
than  now;  and  the  " Qemutk-riligioH"  was,  as  it  has  been 
ever  since,  but  little  urulfrstood  even  by  his  countrymen, 
partly  because  it  has  itlvvays  been  so  modified  and  even 
perverted  by  his  pupils,  especially  by  Domer,  and  still  more 
because  it  occupied  the  broad  middle  ground  between  the 
two  all-seductive  extremes  of  Strauss  and  Feuerbach  aa 
the  left  and  Ilengstenberg  and  the  orthodox  reaction  on 
the  right.  The  ety,  "Back  to  Kantl"  which  has  now  made 
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Itii  woifa  in  some  sense  a  philosophieal  Septuagiot,  had 
not  KBonnded.  The  clainu  of  many  academic  teaehen 
for  the  supremacy  of  specnlation  were  never  more  abso- 
Inte,  and  never  more  nnheeded.  Most  of  them  stood  in 
the  unphilosophical  condition  of  more  or  less  avowed  papil- 
age  to  some  one  of  the  systems  of  the  heroic  age  of  ideal- 
ism, the  influences  of  which  wei«  far  too  pervaure  and 
dominant  to  allow  free  individual  development  or  inde- 
pendent criticism  or  even  history.  More  than  any  other 
existing  philosophical  periodical,  the  Halle  Zeitsckrift  now 
occapies  the  standpoint,  and  discusses  the  questions  of  this 
period. 

If  we  extend  the  view  to  Prance,  we  find  that,  in  spite 
of  the  Revolution  of  1850  and  the  influence  of  Fourier  and 
Stmim,  the  dead  official  eclecticism  of  Cousin,  which  con- 
sidered philosophy  a  shop,  and  opinions  ready-made  furni- 
ture among  which  each  could  pick  and  choose  at  will,  was 
still  dominant,  although  it  had  already  b^un  to  lapse  from 
a  rigid,  almost  priestly  censorship,  to  the  literary  stand- 
point, from  which,  according  to  Renan,  all  truth  is  best 
seen  in  a  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  Ood  himself  is 
found  to  be  nothing  more  substantial  than  the  category  of 
the  ideal.  Positivism,  which  has  since  taken  so  deep  a 
hold  on  Prench  scientific  men,  was  comparatively  unknown. 
In  England  and  the  United  States,  Hamilton,  Butler,  Paley, 
Edwards,  and,  of  coarse,  Aristotle,  and  to  a  leas  extent 
Plato,  were  widely  read  and  studied.  Itlost  admirers  of 
Coleridge  considered  him  as  an  isolated  prodigy,  and  were 
unaware  how  directly  he  drew  from  Qerman  sources,  par- 
ticularly from  Schelling.  Berkeley  was  sometimes  seriously, 
but  more  often  curiously,  read,  and  his  idealism  no  less 
often  misunderstood  and  even  caricatured.  Hume's  philos- 
ophy was  widely  discredited  by  bis  religious  opinions. 
Locke  was  everywhere  read,  but  generally  with  a  certain 
not  purely  philosophical  reservation.  Rcid  and  Stewart 
were  still  classic    Abercrombie,  and  even  "Watta  on  the 
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llind,"  were  at  least  respectsble  anthoritica  in  tbe  a 
If  not  always  phjrsica,  philosophy  often  did  signify  little 
more  thao  sonnd  common  sense.  Materialism  and  idealism 
were  the  Sc>')la  and  Charybdis  of  independent  specula- 
tion ;  but  immoral  as  the  tendencies  of  the  me  system,  and 
insane  as  those  of  the  other,  were  deemed,  Qerman  panthe- 
ism, which  had  b^nn  to  loom  vaguely  and  awfully  in  the 
backgroand,  had  more  tragic  sublimity  than  either;  for  it 
lay  far  beyond  the  boundary-line  in  passing  which  reaami 
must  forever  lapse  into  irretrievable  error  and  iofataation. 
Self-knowledge  was  highly  spokes  of;  but  there  was  a 
prejudice  against  every  sort  of  self-study  or  intraapection 
as  impractical  and  paralyzing,  save  in  a  purely  religious  or 
ethical  sense,  which  was  simply  superstitions.  This  stand- 
point is  still  not  uncommon  in  some  of  our  smaller  eollegca. 
For  those  who  combine  a  love  of  modem  science  with 
a  taste  for  the  traditions  of  philosophy  tbe  writings  of 
Tiotze  have  a  peculiar  interest,  while  for  those  who  knew 
him  well  his  character  has  a  still  greater  charm.  A  ree- 
ognized  authority  in  three  of  the  medical  sciences  to  which 
he  made  important  contributiona,  the  author  of  the  beat 
of  all  critical  histories  of  leatbeties,  and  possessed  of  what 
his  friends  called  a  veritable  genius  for  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  art  and  nature,  one  of  the  most  revered  and  influ- 
ential of  all  modern  academic  teachers  of  philosophy,  of 
simple  manners  and  tastes,  and  until  the  death  of  hia  wife 
and  the  marriage  of  his  three  sons,  by  which  he  waa  left 
comparatively  alone,  exceptionally  happy  in  his  domestie 
relations,  he  illustrated  and  reflected  in  his  life  and  tem- 
perament all  that  ii  best  in  his  teachings.  The  question 
whether  the  doctrine  has  had  the  greater  or  primary  influ- 
ence upon  the  man  or  vice  versa  seems  quite  vain.  H» 
opinions  are  never  striking,  and  bis  career  was  scarcely 
more  eventful  than  that  of  Kant.  Yet  very  few  have  sne- 
eceded  in  giving  more  all-sided  expression  to  their  own 
natural  personality— which  he  calls  the  higbest  fruitioa 
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of  philosophic  endeavor — with  inch  a  rich  and  varied 
wealth  of  coUure.  He  very  rarelj  quote*  or  even  names 
other  writers,  bat  moses  end  soliloquizes  along  from  on* 
nibject  to  another  with  little  method  save  an  almost  fan- 
tastic r^ularity  in  the  number  and  length  of  his  booka^ 
chapters  and  paragraphs,  dropping  suggestions  which  stim- 
ulate but  seldom  satisfy  curiosity.  Wide  as  ia  the  range 
of  hia  knowledge,  his  mental  digestion  and  animilatioo 
are  so  perfect  that  even  trite  facts  present  new  and  inter- 
esting facets  in  his  pages,  and  the  reader  is  brought  taea 
to  face,  and  quite  often  heart  to  heart,  with  new-old  sab- 
ject-matter  stripped  bare  of  all  the  circumstances  of  names, 
dates,  apparatus,  etc.  He  rarely  antagonizes  the  views  of 
others,  and  perhaps  had  hardly  an  enemy  or  ill-wisher 
in  the  whole  world  of  science  or  letters,  but  men. of  nearly 
all  shades  of  opinion  and  belief  speak  of  him  with  respect 
or  at  least  with  consideration.  He  very  rarely  dogmatizes. 
It  was  his  poet-instinct,  be  tells  us,  which  first  drew  him 
to  philosophy.  This,  like  theology,  be  considers  as  essen- 
tially the  expression  of  sentiments,  instincts,  and  needs 
whieh  in  a  true  and  broad  sense  of  the  word  are  best  termed 
esthetic.  So  far  from  desiring  to  indoctrinate,  he  repeat- 
edly insists  that  he  writes  in  order  to  share  his  doubts  and 
ignorance  aboat  ultimate  qnestions — which  form  the  bond 
of  deepest  sympathy  between  men — no  leas  than  to  con- 
tribute his  moiety  of  details  to  liifhten,  though  but  for  a 
moment,  the  darkness  of  some  mind  or  the  oppression  of 
some  heart  He  has  no  closed  system,  is  more  fond  of  raising 
than  answering  questions,  and  designedly  leaves  bis  stn- 
dents  for  the  most  part,  whatever  their  training,  standpoint, 
or  mental  predisposition,  more  rarely  followers  of  him  than 
confirmed  and  strengthened  in  their  own  natural  tenden- 
cies, but  more  dympathetic,  independent,  and  with  an  in- 
tellectual horizon  broadened  and  variegated  with  a  wealth 
of  Bu^estive  aper^i  which  make  rational  reflection  ever 
after  the  most  satisfying  and  strengthening,  instead  of — 
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as  it  is  too  often  apt  to  be — the  most  weakening  and  anaet- 
tling  of  all  occupotioDS.  He  has  no  Khool  in  tlie  old  feudal 
sense  of  half  a  centniy  ago,  when  many  had  ao  other  in- 
tellectual ideal  than  to  look  at  the  universe  through  Hegel 'a 
eyes,  or  to  see  the  world  that  Fichte  or  Schelling  saw.  Such 
discipleahip  is  as  impossible  in  oar  day  aa  the  fealty-oath 
of  the  old  Scottish  clansman  would  be.  But  it  may  bo 
safely  said  that  there  are  now  few  thinking  men  over 
forty-Uve  in  Germany  who  are  not  more  or  less  indebted 
to  Lot2«  for  mental  poise,  intellectual  tastes,  or  elements 
of  a  general  culture  which  enable  them  to  look  beyond 
their  own  individual  department  of  activity.  Stadenta,  of 
course,  attend  philosophical  collegiie  with  very  little  of 
the  enthusiasm  or  partisanship  of  former  days,  and  atill 
less  with  the  expectation  of  deriving  any  material  advan- 
tage therefrom,  but  with  a  purer  and  more  intelligent  in- 
terest in  culture  for  its  own  sake,  or,  more  specifically,  in 
order  to  take  a  free,  wide,  and,  above  all,  an  independent 
look  over  and  beyond  the  specialties  among  which  they 
must  choose  a  career.  It  is  because  professions  are  yearly 
more  exacting,  exclusive,  and  narrowing  both  in  prepara- 
tion and  in  pursuit,  that  lectures  and  books  like  Lotze'a 
are  particularly  salutary  and  popular.  A  specialist,  even 
in  philosophy  as  generally  understood,  will  find  but  little 
that  is  new  in  his  own  line,  for  Ijotze'a  aim  is  to  present 
an  outline  of  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  which  shall  ba 
mainly  correct  in  its  proportions  or  in  the  place  and  im- 
portance given  to  its  various  departments.  Hence  the  title 
of  his  most  important  work,  "The  Microcoam,"  or,  aa  ha 
explains  it,  the  ideal  man  as  a  symmetrical  copy  or  reflee- 
tion  of  the  macrocosm  or  universe.  To  know  ounelves  wa 
must  know  the  structure  of  the  world  of  which  we  are  the 
summit 

Lotze  attained  his  atondpointa  on  moat  matters  in  bia 
field  relatively  early  in  life,  and  in  this  respect  diften 
radically  from  Schelling,  who  wrote  himself  clear  In  aoo* 
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i  systems,  or  Kant,  whose  voyage  of  discovery  took 
him  until  past  middle  life.  But  by  the  age  of  twenty-six 
Loface  had  formulated  many  of  his  most  characteristic  views. 
The  relations  between  physics  and  metaphysics,  the  body 
and  the  soul,  nature  and  history,  mind  and  matter,  psychol- 
ogy and  logic,  the  real  and  the  ideal,  Qod  and  the  world — 
these  are  his  favorite  themes.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
too,  that  his  viewpoints  were  determined  somewhat  by  his 
early  poetic  attitudes.  Kurz's  "Qerman  Literature"  calls 
his  poetry  obscure  but  full  of  promise,  while  Gottschall 
thinks  him  mystical.  The  volume  of  poems  appeared  on 
the  eve  of  his  engagement  to  his  future  wife,  which  perhaps 
made  in  his  soul  a  springtime  of  emotions.  He  had  a  long 
struggle  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  Hegelianism  of 
his  teacher,  Weisse.  When  his  "Metaphysics"  appeared 
*  in  181^  it  marked  a  crisis,  for  here  he  broke  with  Hegel 
and  also  showed  that  he  was  no  follower  of  his  own  pre- 
decessor, Herbart 

Lotze  is  thus  a  humanist  as  opposed  to  a  specialist,  and 
this  brief  sketch  of  his  opinions  may  well  begin  by  a  refer- 
ence to  his  classicism  and  orientalism.  Neither  Herder  nor 
Schiller,  whose  vien-s  he  often  reproduces,  was  more  awed 
by  the  poetic  arbitrariness  of  mythology,  which,  failing  to 
besoul  the  immediate  world  of  things,  escapes  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  blind  forces  of  Nature  and  preserves  freedom 
for  the  human  spirit  by  coming  to  consciousness  in  a  new- 
created  world  of  its  own.  The  Mosaic  account  of  creation, 
which  refers  all  things  to  one  cause,  and  that  an  arbitrary 
omnipotent  Word,  is  the  consummation  of  this  reacticm  of 
the  higher  instincts  of  the  soul  against  the  natural  fatalism 
of  common  minds.  Here  humanity  is  erect,  personality  is 
indep^dent  and  supreme  in,  or  rather  above,  the  world. 
But  many  minds  pasa  to  a  second  stage  wherein  an  nncon- 
sciona  yet  rational  force  is  postulated  back  of  and  beneath 
things.  Attraction  is  a  longing,  creation  and  growth  a 
willing,  harmony  and  adaptation  a  reasoning  impulse,  one 
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but  impenonaL  This  view,  ^(ain,  hai  too  often  ^ven  i^aee 
to  the  scientific  one  that  Nature  is  all,  her  fixed  and  invari- 
able  laws  nniversal,  and  even  men  automata.  Opposition 
to  this  view  became  the  ground  motive  of  all  Lotze's  phi- 
losophizing, and  as  his  early  partiality  for  this  standpoint 
later  gave  his  materialistic  friends  occasion  to  charge  him 
with  apostasy,  bo  his  later  concessions  to  it  may  surpriae 
and  disconcert  many  English  readers  who  have  heard  him 
quoted  as  a  great  champion  of  religion. 

The  first  qnestion  the  geneticist  aslcs  concerning  a  phi- 
losopher's system  is,  what  were  the  underlying  motivations 
that  prompted  it  T  It  is  now  no  longer  enough  to  say  that  a 
philosopher  sought  the  truth,  for  all  do  that,  but  we  must 
know  what  led  the  thinker  to  philosophize  and  what  he 
wished  to  accomplish  by  his  scheme  of  things.  It  ia  espe- 
cially pertinent  from  Lotze's  own  standpoint — from  which 
everything  is  purposive  and  can  only  be  explained  on  that 
basis — to  ask  this  question  concerning  his  scheme,  and  of  no 
one  is  the  answer  clearer.  He  philosophized  to  harmonize 
two  victvs  of  the  world  in  his  own  soul  and  in  that  of  others. 
On  the  one  hand,  science,  with  its  severe  logic  of  causation 
and  mechanism,  law,  order,  and  the  conservation  of  energy, 
investigates,  measures,  proves,  seeks  ever  increasing  exact- 
ness and  uniformity,  prefers  physical  types  of  thought  and 
even  material  objective  tropes  and  imagery  to  those  that 
are  subjective,  and  believta  that  when  its  work  is  done  the 
cosmos  will  be  shown  in  all  its  parts  to  be  a  mechanism 
of  atoms  and  forces,  perfectly  ordered,  certain,  necessitous, 
under  the  complete  reign  of  law.  These  methods  and  a»- 
sumptions  have  wrought  marvels  and  have  their  inspiratitm 
which  all  most  feel. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  human  heart,  with 
ita  needs,  hopes,  wishes,  and  even  dreams.  There  are  what 
Lotze  is  fond  of  calling  "a  philosophy  of  feelinga,"  "pro- 
phetic yearnings,"  etc.  There  are  the  imagination  and  its 
er«ations  in  art,  poetry,  literatare,  religion.  There  are  phi- 
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loaophic  speculatkuiB  tad  supenenanoua  thingi  that  cannot 
be  proven.  There  are  the  eternal  verities  of  rcli^on  and 
alao  the  world  of  ideas  and  ideals  of  which  Herder  had  at- 
tempted to  write  the  history.  There  ore  convictions  we 
ding  to  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  demonstratim. 
Above  all,  there  are  eternal  moral  principles  and  values 
truer  and  more  real  than  anything  else.  There  is  an  ethi- 
cal order  pervading  the  entire  life  of  man  which  sciene« 
cannot  toudt 

These  two  views  are  as  different,  if  I  may  attempt  an 
illustration,  as  the  moon  of  science  and  the  moon  of  poetry, 
myth,  and  sentiment.  To  science,  the  moon  ia  a  corpse,  a 
dead  world,  vety  cold,  lifeless,  airless,  hung  in  the  sky  aa  a 
ghastly  prophecy  of  what  onr  earth  will  one  day  become, 
a  perpetual  memento  mori,  which  ia  like  a  death's  head 
at  the  feast.  To  the  heart,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moon 
is  not  only  onr  nearest  celestial  neighbor,  but  is  eloquent 
of  love,  is  soothing,  beneficent,  the  measurer  that  metes  out 
the  year  in  weetis  and  months,  the  controller  of  tides  in 
the  sea  and  in  our  physiological  organism,  the  lord  of  the 
weather,  an  object  prayed  to  by  children  now  and  wor- 
shipped OS  the  supreme  deity  in  many  ancient  religions, 
and  for  denying  the  divinity  of  which  Socrates  was  con- 
demned  to  dia. 

Nearly  all  Lotxe'a  philosophy,  even  more  than  Berg- 
sen's  who  consciously  or  unconsciously  follows  so  many 
similar  lines,  is  an  attempt  to  mediate  between  these  two< 
points  of  view;  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  either  upon 
the  other;  to  show  that  and  bow  every  whole  soul  must  and 
can  ding  to  both  at  the  same  time.  The  waste  and  devas* 
tation  caused  where  either  discredits  the  other  is  the  an- 
preme  tn^edy  of  our  day.  The  fancied  opposition  between 
them  cleaves  the  very  soul  of  cultured  man  in  twain.  Lotse 
advocates  no  double  housekeeping  by  which  we  live  al- 
ternately in  two  compartments  of  the  soul,  ignoring  the 
claims  of  now  one,  now  the  other,  but  he  would  make  the 
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human  soul  whole  again  hy  havins  the  spirit  of  each  pene- 
trate the  other.  It  is  not  only  an  unprecedented  waste  of 
human  efficiency  that  science  and  humanism  are  ao  at  vari- 
ance, hut  it  is  a  culture-disaster  and  tragedy  for  both  sides 
alike,  for  each  needs  the  other,  even  for  ita  own  good.  He 
felt  a  veritable  call,  not  so  much  to  arbitrate,  as  to  bring 
out  the  harmony  which  he  felt  to  be  precstablished  be- 
tween them.  The  estrangement  was  patbetie,  especially 
then  and  most  of  all  for  the  young.  Lotze  was  himself  a 
poet  and  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  aeientist,  and  in  his 
early  Leipzig  period  it  seemed  for  a  time  uncertain  which 
muse  was  to  claim  him.  His  formative  period  was  at  the 
nadir  of  philosophic  interest,  when  the  great  systems  were 
not  only  neglected,  but  despised,  and  yet  to  him  philosophy 
was  the  culmination  of  all  humanistie  influences,  although 
he  knew  that  the  systems  of  the  near  and  far  past  must  be 
reconstructed  if  philosophy  was  to  be  reinstated.  He 
shared  the  current  antipathy  to  the  high  a  priori  methods 
and  results  of  Schclling  and  Hcgcl,  but  felt  the  moral  in- 
spiration of  Kant  and  Fiehtc.  He  was  irresistibly  drawn 
toward  the  "Monadnlogy"  of  Leibniz  because  it  gave  a 
basis  for  his  individualism,  but  he  was  repelled  by  Her- 
bart's  attempt  to,  as  he  said,  "scicntize"  the  soul,  deplete 
the  rich,  all-sided  monads  mirroring  the  universe  to  mere 
barren  monotonous  redles,  and  to  resolve  the  play  of  con- 
cepts into  mechanics  and  mathematics,  which  latter  he 
thought  should  never  be  allowed  to  find  any  secure  foot- 
hold in  the  domain  of  the  aoul  where  freedom  and  moral 
worths  are  supreme.  Thus  the  light  in  the  head  must  not 
go  out  when  it  is  taken  to  the  heart,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
heart  must  suffuse  the  intellect. 

His  notion  of  atoms  is  extremely  typical  of  his  mental 
disposition.  Atoms  need  not  be  absolutely  simple  or  un- 
extendcd.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  ore  byper-sensn- 
ons.  Whether  they  are  material  or  dynamic  cannot  yet  be 
determined  and,  in  fact,  makes  little  difference.  Atoms  are 
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dmply  the  last  element  to  which  aualytic  thought  is  able 
to  refer  the  ehanges  in  Nature.  For  every  application  o( 
the  doctrine  it  is  also  practically  the  aaine  whether  active 
forces  come  to  atoms  from  without  for  every  momentary 
emergency,  or  inhere  in  them  and  are  brought  out  into 
action  by  relations.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  every 
outer  refers  to  an  inner  change  in  the  atom.  Tims,  they 
seem  to  us  to  live  and  work  as  it  were  out  from  themselves. 
Should  their  inner  condition  change,  the  laws  of  Nature 
would  be  changing,  as,  indeed,  they  probably  are,  but  too 
slowly  to  be  observed  in  the  historic  period.  Indeed,  the 
affinities  of  the  constituent  elements  of  atoms  may  be 
permanent  and  constant  in  only  a  relative  sense.  Whence 
comes  change  T  Time  is  only  its  passive  medium  and  never 
its  cause.  Perhaps  even  atoms,  although  the  most  stable 
and  primitive  of  all  things,  have  their  periods  and  are 
circuiting  back  to  an  earlier  condition.  They  may  even 
already  have  had  thousands  of  changes  and  conditions. 
Certainly  we  do  not  eternalize  memory  by  making  it  inhe- 
rent in  them. 

The  grounds  of  all  life,  he  saya,  are  chemical  changes. 
These  are  not  modified  or  controlled  by  any  vital  force,  but 
themselves  constitute  all  those  processes  of  assfmilation 
and  secretion  by  which  the  body  growa,  is  nourished,  and 
keeps  itself  in  repair.  These  same  forces  also  bring  decay 
and  death.  Although  our  impressions  and  our  reactions 
upon  them  are  so  different  that  it  helps  but  little  to  refer  the 
one  to  the  other,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  even  a  specific 
irritability,  which  may  not  be  explained,  like  all  else,  by 
"the  gradual  and  gentle  reciprocity  by  which  each  part  and 
element  of  the  body  influences  the  others."  All  animal 
tissues,  save  in  some  d^ree  the  parenchyma,  which  may 
be  the  active  element  in  all,  show  some  sort  of  punctiform 
structure.  This  may  be  the  slightest  perceptible  granula- 
tion or  may  be  the  finished  cell,  and  originated  no  doubt 
from  the  coagulation  of  a  fluid,  but  whether  by  mere  se- 
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crction  or  affinity  U  unknown.  The  independent  movement 
of  i-ells  and  the  individualit7  of  their  life  are  len  marked 
in  animal  than  in  vegetable  tisanes.  Water,  the  agent  of 
solution,  which  makes  organization  different  from  eryttal- 
lization,  and  oxygen,  which  consumes  dead  matter  and  or^ 
ganizM  nev,  are  the  two  chief  agents  in  that  under-flov  of 
cheniism  which  causes  not  only  animal  heat  htit  u  perhaps 
the  bcnrrr  of  that  moving  impulse  which  life  needs  for  be- 
ginning and  completing  its  development  It  almost  seems 
as  if  the  end  of  life  were  not  merely  to  repair  loss  bat 
to  eradicate  all  previoua  inipresuons,  for,  while  we  see 
change  begclling  limits  which  seem  gradually  to  exhaost 
the  poGsibilily  of  change,  the  body  remains  after  all  only  a 
candle,  which  consumes  fastest  when  its  flame  ia  steadiest. 
On  a  background  of  inorganic,  organic  ehcmism  seems 
able  to  supply  all  needed  new  or  higher  forcea.  If  we  try 
to  form  a  general  picture  of  life  we  can  think  of  oursclvfls 
only  as  a  u-hirlpool  or  eddy  in  the  straight  current  of 
natural  forces.  As  the  waves  made  the  reef  which  causes 
them  GO  they  will  wear  it  away.  The  living  body  ia  like 
a  rainbow,  with  no  fixed  substratum,  or  it  gathers  forcea 
as  a  lens  gathers  rays.  As  in  time  so  in  space,  we  can 
hardly  distinguish  our  body  from  other  objects.  The  air 
penetrates  our  lungs  and  its  oxygen  our  whde  system; 
we  cannot  tell  where  food  begins  or  ceases  to  be  a  part  of 
us.  So,  too,  we  find  traces  of  mind,  down  through  the 
animal  to  the  vegetable  world.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  certain  parts  of  the  body — those  which  are  least  toI- 
nntarily  movable,  or  those  where  the  fibers  of  the  ^ympa- 
theticus  are  most  numerous — in  which  the  cjianges  are  more 
rapid  the  less  they  are  sensed  as  factors  of  conscious  self- 
feeling.  All  that  ia  high  has  more  presuppositions  and  less 
independence  than  that  which  is  low  in  the  order  of  de- 
velopment. Thus  every  rational  attempt  to  feel  onndves 
88  over  Bgsinst  the  world,  is  vain.  We  are  at  bottom,  and 
shall  ever  be  only  a  part  of  nature.  Nearly  all  that  has 
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ever  bees  urged  of  the  inflaence  of  eavironment  and  hered- 
ity, of  the  aoiversality  and  validity  of  laws  and  assoeia- 
tioos,  and  ef  the  dependencies  of  the  mind  upon  the  body — 
his  medical  psycholfvy  ftrat  establishing  the  department 
of  mental  physiology — ^Lotze  fully  admits,  and  predicts 
that  far  more  is  yet  to  be  discovered  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  above  is  essentially  the  standpoint  of  modem 
science  and  he  terms  it  the  mechanical  view  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  but  insists  that  it  is  but  one,  and  that  a  subordinate 
side  of  man  and  Nature.  Ilia  formula  is  that  mechanism 
is  universal  in  extent,  but  everywhere  secondary  in  im- 
portance. In  the  first  place,  he  says,  this  view  does  not 
satisfy.  A  physiologist,  e.  g.,  is  justly  glad  to  discover 
a  mechanical  explanation  of  some  phenomenon  which  was 
formerly  referred  to  vitality  or  to  the  equally  hypothetical 
irritability,  but,  if  he  will  reflect,  he  will  find  that  his  sat- 
isfaction is  not  that  he  knows  more  exactly,  but  that  thus 
he  comes  a  step  nearer  to  certainty  in  intuiting  some  ul- 
terior truth.  The  pride  of  a  remorseless  investigator,  who 
values  new  views  in  proportion  as  they  oppose  old  and  espe- 
cially sacred  prejudices,  is  a  false  heroism  and  is  far  re- 
moved from  Bcientiflc  impartiality.  It  is  true  in  a  sense 
that  observations  are  the  facts  and  theories  the  fables  of 
science,  but  the  Utter  ore  often  f&r  more  important  than  . 
the  former,  for  they  are  the  expression  of  those  half  uncon- 
Bcious  hopes  and  wishes  which  direct  and  inspire  every  in- 
qairy.  Besides,  men  fall  into  pessimism,  as  at  present, 
according  as  the  needs  of  the  Oetnuth  are  unanswered,  or 
its  idols  broken.  Although  the  special  advocate  of  the 
old  and  the  all,  he  saya  that  the  feeling  that  reason  and 
religion  are  opposed  is  an  unnecessary  misery  we  bring 
upon  ourselves  by  stopping  short  before  investigaUons  are 
finished,  and  it  would  be  obviated  by  granting  that  science 
cannot  explain  the  origin  of  thbgs  and  that  religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  mechaniam.    Lotze  would  by  no  means 
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a»j  witb  Juobi  that  he  wu  a  heathen  in  ondentanding 
but  a  Christian  in  heart  That,  aa  we  shall  see  later,  would 
be  saying  both  too  much  and  too  littlei  but,  like  him,  he 
feels  that  intellectual  culture  alone  is  s  caput  motiuum 
without  faith,  which  ia  life. 

The  positive  part  of  Lotze's  doctrine  is  summed  up 
in  his  oft  repeated  phrases  that  only  that  which  has  worth 
really  is,  or  that  the  world  of  forms  and  means  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  world  of  worth  and  ends.  There  is  an'  intel- 
lectual realm,  he  says,  where  ideals  are  real  without  their 
inBtrumentalitica ;  where  the  highest  happiness  exists  with- 
out being  bound  to  its  i.'nn<lit)nns,  and  in  which  the  intui- 
tions of  truth  do  not  depend  upon  either  their  logical  con- 
nections or  their  causal  relations.  He  glorifies  feeling,  with 
its  inexhaustible  maoifoldness,  as  being  more  truly  the 
nature  of  Qeiat  than  even  knowledge.  Again  he  declares 
that  what  ought  to  be  is  all  that  is  really  real  in  the  world. 
The  universe  is  all  miracle  and  poetry;  it  is  lawful  and 
prosaic  only  to  a  one-sided  apprehension.  There  may  even 
be,  he  says,  in  logic  final  synthetic  truths,  not  merely 
actual,  but  icsthetical  asd  proven  by  the  abnurdity  of  the 
opposite  and  not  by  the  impossibility  of  thinking  them. 
In  fact,  logical  pn^resa  is  henceforth  to  consist  not  in  the 
formulation  of  new  laws  of  thought,  but  in  increasing 
knowledge  of  what  ia  presupposed  aa  the  highest,  self- 
unfolding  principle.  It  is  growth  in  Selhstventandlickkeit, 
All  logical  relations  and  all  aasociationa  of  ideas  tell  us 
only  what  is  done  (by  external  circumstances,  etc.)  aa  parts 
of  a  content  which  lies  beyond,  which  we  are  apt  to  forget, 
and  over  the  nature  of  which  they  have  no  power.  This 
ccmtent — ^pnre  being,  beauty,  goodness,  personality,  etc. — 
is  as  diverse  as  the  web  of  relationa  in  which  it  is  involved. 
Plurality,  likeness,  wholeness,  and  the  rest  tell  us  nothing 
of  it.  Our  conceptions  follow  their  own  laws,  which  cor- 
respond y^ry  little  with  the  laws  of  this  real  transcendent 
world,  which  they  have  broken  up  into  a  universe  of 
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glimpsea  so  stale  to  the  vulgar,  so  ravishing  to  the  poetie 
mind  even  in  their  weirdest  reconstructions.  The  soul  most 
and  will  have  or  make  objective  expressions  for  its  own 
needs  and  oatare.  It  clings  to  outgrown  superstitions,  be-  - 
eause  there  is  a  part  of  its  essence  unuttered  in  the  modem 
world  of  understanding.  In  proportion  as  the  impulse  of 
development  into  conscious  life  is  strong  does  it  often  cling 
to  the  most  absurd  and  perhaps  repulsive  forms  of  objec- 
tivity, which  are  sacred  to  it  and  should  always  be  re- 
spected as  such.  Here  we  are  strongly  reminded  of  Fichte's 
practical  ego  which  ever  strives  beyond  itself  to  establish 
an  ideal  world  of  moral  goods,  and  even  of  Rcnouvier's 
theory  of  rationality  aa  a  sentiment  Lotze,  however,  would 
not  say  that  a  form  of  reason  is  a  matter  of  taste,  still 
less  would  he  deny  the  reality  of  the  objective  facta  of 
religion.  His  principle  far  more  than  Fichte's  is  one  of 
passive  contemplation,  but  he  lays  very  little,  if  any,  worth 
on  the  external  evidences  of  religion,  or  even  on  its  theog- 
onies,  miracles,  Bibles,  or  churches.  The  soul  must  and 
will  know  its  own  wherever  found  with  a  quickness  and 
certainty  of  intuition  which  leaves  proof  far  behind.  The 
supreme  postulate  of  logic  is  some  one  major  premise  for 
all  its  conclusions,  and  this  must  express  the  movement  of 
the  collective  cosmos.  This  bottom  principle  is  nowhere 
defined,  but  is  best  described  in  his  "Metaphysics,"  just 
issued,  as  teleological.  That  it  is  such  is  the  final  and  high* 
est  fact  of  intuition. 

In  much  from  which  the  atwre  is  epitomized  we  are  led 
to  fear  that,  in  his  distaste  for  meehaniam,  Lotze  has  for- 
gotten that  clearness  of  thought  and  language  is  one  of 
the  many  goods  which  should  be  realized.  Yet  true,  the 
culture  he  tells  ns,  which  invests  all  periods  of  life  with 
boundless  interest,  and  to  which  we  owe  all  its  worths, 
which  has  given  man  many  instead  of  few  pleasures  in  the 
world,  can  raise  ns  to  a  "unity  of  creator  and  created  too 
deep  for  even  mystic  words."  We  most  not  grow  weary 
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of  tneditaticm  or  seek  to  attain  all  these  things  at  a  gmh. 
We  must  Dot  alwaj'B  riot  in  conteniplatiui,  but  be  faithful 
to  the  little  while  inspired  by  the  great. 

The  absolute  idealistic  standpoint  is  scarcely  leas  dis- 
tasteful to  Lotze  than  the  mechanical.  Ilia  training  in 
the  medical  sciences  gave  him  an  aversion  tn  Ilegel  still 
more  pronounced  than  to  Ilerbart  The  former,  he  sa)*s, 
subjected  both  solutions  of  the  world  to  a  reduetio  ed 
abstirdiim  by  to'ing  to  force  a  union  between  them.  lie 
made  a  triadic  machine  of  the  absolute  idea  which  created 
and  constituted  his  intelligible  universe.  Even  religion 
has  become  ^ecbauical.  " I*hilo30phy, "  he  says,  "thought 
it  was  f^ivin?  to  Ilim  who  is  more  than  can  be  called  idea 
an  honorable  elucidation,  when  it  raised  Ilim  out  of  the 
dimnesH  of  being  clung  to  by  the  whole  heart  and  soul 
to  the  dignity  of  a  notion  objectified  in  pure  thought  and 
proven  by  logic."  In  his  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion he  has  almost  nothing  to  say  of  Christianity,  mainly, 
no  doubt,  as  is  readily  inferred  from  his  mental  charae- 
tcr  and  position,  because  he  has  far  more  interest  in  those 
(Questions  common  to  all  religions  than  in  the  special  solu- 
tion of  Christianity.  Granted  his  lesthetic-teleological  prin- 
ciple supreme  at  the  center  of  the  world,  which  he  terms 
the  personality  of  God,  together  with  the  existence  of  noUe 
souls  after  death,  and  his  religious  creed  is  about  complete. 
The  mechanization  of  the  church,  which  should  be  at  least 
the  advocate  of  a  broad  humanistic  culture,  and  which 
should  make  common  cause  with  philosophy  in  all  its  more 
anti-materialistic  and  subjective  sides,  instead  of  suspect- 
ing and  criticizing  its  tendencies,  is  to  him  one  of  the  sad- 
dest aspects  of  modem  times.  Instead  of  resisting  this  cor- 
rent,  authorized  religious  teachers  have  made  themselves 
to  some  extent  responsible  for  it. 

The  simple  facts  of  experience  do  not  satisfy  the  mind 
as  a  whole  in  the  exercise  of  its  imperative  "ought  to  be,'* 
for  fragments  must  be  completed  and  contradictions  hMt- 
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moaiwd  in  order  to  utufy  the  innate  instinct  for  troth 
which  cravea  totalitjr.  This,  at  bottom,  is  u  ethical  emo- 
tion which  comes  with  enthusiasm  if  not  vision.  It  is  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  the  really  abiding.  There  is  another 
world  beyond  the  ordinaiy  lapse  of  events  within  and 
without,  "a  sight  of  that  immortal  sea  that  brought  ns 
hither"  which  fades  in  the  light  of  eommwi  day.  There 
are  obstinate  questionings  which  impels  ns  to  true  being, 
which  ia  essentially  ethical.  To  develop  this  is  the  aim  of 
philosophy  and,  in  doing  this,  it  must  push  much  farther 
the  common  distinction  between  reality  and  il1usi«i,  give 
lis  unity,  and  elevate  the  transient  insights  and  convictions 
of  the  best  men  into  tbc  permanent  possession  of  alL  Thus 
hnmanity  must  have  a  humanistic  interest.  Lotze  eared 
little  for  knowledge  for  its  ova  sake  or  for  mere  intellee- 
nalism,  or  for  the  self-development  of  the  idea,  or  evolution, 
or  progress,  or  mere  plan,  or  method.  There  must  be  some- 
thing that  has  inherent  intrinsic  value,  something  ideal 
and  beautiful.  For  him  the  idea  of  the  good  ia  only  at- 
tained when  we  see  that  the  world  of  values  is  supreme,  and 
that  is  the  key  to  the  world  of  forms.  He  disagrees  with 
the  elder  Fichte's  subjective  absolnte  idealism  and  with 
hts  apotheosis  of  action  and  prefers  "the  quiet  bliss  of 
beauty,  the  sanctity  of  that  disposition  which  neither  does 
nor  desires  the  intrinsic  self-consistency  of  truth  with  the 
place  of  ita  harmonies."  These  things  are  "too  essential 
in  the  constitution  of  that  postulated  ideal  world  to  let  me 
do  otherwise  than  look  upon  the  restlessness  of  action  aa 
merely  the  means  for  reaching  that  higher  aim. "  The  truth 
of  work  ia  the  Aristotelian  ffX0^4  ^^  leisurely  enjoyment 
of  it  Progress  and  evolution  are  not  goods  in  themselves. 
One  of  his  early  theses  was  that  there  ia  no  progress,  "that 
the  difference  between  civiliration  and  its  obstacia  ia  a 
constant  quantity."  Men  are  prone  to  mistake  the  meana 
for  the  end,  and  the  self-applause  of  material  advancement 
b  a  delusion,  for  every  new  step  brings  with  it  new  dan- 
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gen  to  be  guarded  against  We  glorify  machineiy,  bat 
this  never  creates  energy,  bat  only  transformi  it  so  tliat 
it  can  be  used.  Ilia  criticism  of  Kant  is  directed  agaiiut 
tbia  formalism,  for  mere  conformity  to  law  tor  ita  oim  sake 
can  never  be  a  motive  with  a  man  of  culture,  nor  does  be 
core  much  for  method  in  the  sense  of  Spinoza  or  IIq[el. 
Ilia  metaphysical  system  ia  teleological  idealism  and  bia 
categories  are  what  he  deems  the  fundamental  concepti<Hia 
that  arise  from  the  conviction  that  tbe  cause  and  aubataDce 
of  all  is  its  moral  meaning.  This  conviction  is  impresaed 
upon  the  mind  not  by  intellect  alone,  but  by  a  feeling  of 
what  ought  to  be.  Thus  Plato  and  Ijeibniz  were  eloaeat 
to  him.  Duty  for  duty's  sake  is  subordinated  to  the  good 
and  beautiful.  Thus  he  broke  with  Kant's  divorce  between 
duty  and  pleasure  by  holding  that  there  is  no  good  that 
is  not  pleasant.  He  could  not  accept  the  view  that  virtue 
is  merely  the  recognition  of  supreme  law.  Moreover,  the 
personal  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Personality  ia  not 
merely  a  transition  toward  an  imperscmal  absolute  and  we 
have  no  obligation  to  help  along  a  proceaa  uninteresting 
to  us.  The  human  heart  is  richer  than  all  laws;  forces  and 
ideas  imply  a  thinker;  action,  a  doer.  Thus  metaphyuea 
must,  first  of  all,  satisfy  the  permanent  wanta  of  our 
moral  nature  and  a  true  obligation  must  be  unconditional. 
The  world  cannot  be  interpreted  according  to  a  plan  upon 
which  the  commands  that  should  rule  our  behavior  caa  be 
deduced.  Stilt  leas  can  we  formulate  duty  from  the  de> 
velopmental  history  of  our  species.  Pleasure  is  really  "the 
seal  set  upon  a  perfect  life,"  and  we  crave  it  not  because 
we  are  selfish,  but  because  without  it  the  world  would  be 
absurd.  Pleasure  is  nut  merely  a  means  of  enjoyment,  but 
"the  light  air  in  which  every  objective  excellence  and 
beanty  of  the  actual  first  becomes  luminooa."  Even  sci- 
ence cannot  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  immediate  vivid- 
ness of  (esthetic  enjoyment.  He  Fe««nized  that  tbe  truth 
of  science  and  of  imagination  and  poetry  are  different  and 
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what  he  really  sought  was  to  bring  what  is  true  in  philos- 
ophy within  the  reach  of  the  average  man  of  culture. 

Phenomena  alwaj's  stand  in  a  double  relation.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  require  a  substrate  or  substance  of  which 
they  are  phenomena,  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  must 
always  be  something  to  which  they  are  phenomena  reveaU 
ing  that  snbiitance.  Put  in  other  terms,  phenomena  are 
a  medium  between  two  things:  that  of  which  they  are  a 
manifestation  and  that  to  which  they  are  a  manifestatioD. 
These  two  are  their  purpose,  their  raison  d'etre.  From  thia 
it  follows  that  phenomena  are  not  merely  subjective.  They 
are  also  objective  manifestations.  On  the  one  hand,  their 
existence  does  not  depend  on  their  being  perceived,  aa 
Berkeley  said,  because  thtiy  have  an  existence  all  their 
own,  owing  to  their  substrate,  hut  apart  from  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  exist  to  be  perceived,  and  are  unAnisbed 
and  purposeless  until  they  are  perceived.  If  substance 
is  their  eflUcient,  a  perceiving  mind  is  their  &i8l  cause. 
Thus,  phenomena  in  the  world  of  sense  are  the  means  by 
which  the  teleological  process  which  binds  things  together 
and  works  with  ontological  forms  is  revealed  to  the  human 
mind,  BO  that  there  is  a  parallelism  between  the  phenom- 
enal and  the  ontolt^ical  forms.  This  parallelism  ia  one 
special  case  of  the  more  general  parallelism  which  exists 
between  the  real  and  the  ideal,  between  things  and  thought, 
thought  and  speech,  etc.  Idealists  often  assume  a  differ- 
ence between  real  existence  and  knowledge  of  it  as  if  by 
being  kno\ni  or  humanieed  things  were  changed  into  some- 
thing different  from  what  they  are  in  fact.  It  is  said  that 
we  do  not  know  things  aa  they  actually  are  in  themselves, 
so  that  there  is  one  universal  human  error.  All  thia  Lotze 
denies.  He  says  that  such  thought  fails  to  recognize  that 
the  uoiverse  is  made  to  be  kno^Ti,  that  to  become  known 
is  a  part  of  its  very  essence,  and  that  this  should  always 
be  taken  into  account.  The  world  of  objects  ia  only  one 
part  and  they  are  not  complete  nntil  they  are  known,  as 
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flowering  plants  have  no  wcure  existence  and  are  not  tmljr 
known  without  the  insects  that  fertilise  them.  Instead  of 
being  deprived  of  part  of  their  reality  in  the  act  of  knowl- 
edge, it  is  only  by  this  act  that  they  become  completely 
what  they  arc 

Prom  this  general  characteriiation  we  pass  to  a  brief 
epitome  of  some  of  his  most  striking  chapters  from  his 
various  works,  where  they  often  occur  without  any  eon- 
cuivable  Hyxtcni  under  suoh  titles  as  men  and  inimals,  unity 
of  nnture,  language,  soul,  histoiy,  religious  life,  beanty 
and  art,  body,  mind,  et«.  In  considering,  e.  g.,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  work  he  nays  that  men  are  not  like  plants, 
with  constant  needs  and  supplies.  At  finit  they  had  only 
to  take  what  nature  provided,  to  reap  without  sowing. 
Greek  education  was  designed  to  flt  men  to  use  leisure 
time  pleasantly,  and  labor  was  slavish.  After  the  Crusades 
had  opened  the  world  a  little,  guilds  and  callings  were 
established  wherein  work  and  pleasure  were  combined. 
Now  since  America  has  been  discovered  and  the  world 
known  as  a  whole;  since  people  are  mingled  and  science 
has  furnished  means  of  commanding  nature;  and  unce 
machines,  revolutionizing  one  industry  after  another — ma- 
chines making  machinea  in  endless  perspective — ^have 
brought  men  together  into  crowded  cities,  specializing  labw 
to  a  lifeless  routine,  human  life,  its  conditiona,  wants, 
ideals — its  very  nature,  in  short — ^have  been  radically 
changed.  A  tool  requires  a  whole  man  to  work  it;  not  so 
the  tending  of  a  machine.  Men  put  no  heart,  no  sonl, 
no  conscience  into  their  work.  They  pass  from  one  indus- 
try to  another.  If  they  amass  wealth  they  lack  cultura 
to  enjoy  it,  and  we  have  often  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  rich- 
poor  man,  retiring  to  enjoy  living,  failing  to  do  so,  and 
plunging  into  business  again  to  save  himself  from  ennui. 
Industrial  expositions  have  become  the  great  modem  festi- 
vals. The  magnitude  of  the  labor  question  and  of  social 
democracy  is  due  to  the  mental  disaatisfactioii  with  nuuiD- 
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faeturing  life,  where  men  marry  young,  foreaeeing  all  thdr 
life — that  ita  end  will  be  but  little  better  than  its  begin- 
ning— and  where  the  life  really  lived  is  not  the  true  ono. 
They  live  in  day  dreams,  nursing  fancied  wrongs  and 
artificial  sentiments,  musing  over  schemes  of  change,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  necessities  of  life  require  increasing 
labor,  and  competition  becomea  daily  more  fatal  to  the 
weak.  We  boast  of  ruling  Nature,  but  we  have  done  so  by 
an  OT^anization  of  her  forces,  which  is  so  complex  and 
uncontrollable  that  men  were  never  so  helplessly  dependent 
upon  her  as  at  present,  never  so  intent  upon  plundering 
her,  and  never  so  forgetful  of  loving  her.  Workmen  are 
less  and  less  able  to  fon^see  or  resist  changes  in  the  market. 
Realizing  their  mutual  dependence — that  each  suffers  with 
the  others — they  unite  in  share  companies,  cooperative  and 
insurance  societies,  till  it  seems  as  if  shortly  land  itself 
would  cease  to  be  private  property,  but  would  be  plowed 
or  reaped  on  shares,  and  that  perhaps  even  family  life 
and  nationality  may  be  eventually  fused  in  socialistic  and 
international  solidarities.  The  chief  virtues  of  many  pro- 
fessions and  pursuits  have  already  become  those  of  ma- 
chines— which  may  indeed  soon  come  to  discharge  human 
duties.  Business,  in  fine,  that  strange  monstrous  creation 
of  modem  life,  which  obeys  its  own  half-unknown  and 
entirely  uncontrolled  laws,  which  has  destroyed  our  man- 
ners, crentod  large  unmarried  classes,  deluded  some  to 
count  it  progress  that  women  are  allowed  to  labor,  study, 
and  vote  with  men,  which  uniformalised  and  materialized 
modem  aims  and  idenis,  and  at  the  same  time  stultified 
individualism  to  the  point  of  looking  upon  differences  of 
opinion,  like  different  species  of  animals,  as  ultimate  facts 
in  nature,  seems  likely  to  drive  work.  In  its  former  honest, 
man-making,  and  joyous  sense,  out  of  the  world,  ilea  now 
feel  tbnt  the  vague  conception  of  their  own  incompleteness 
is  not  adequately  or  else  not  secnrely  enough  expressed 
in  the  expectation  of  a  future  life  complementing  the  dfr 
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ficieoeies  of  this,  as  has  so  long  been  the  case  in  great 
business  cominiuiitiGs  and  nations,  bnt  they  demand  a  sab- 
Innaiy  fruitim  of  all  their  powers  and  eapaeitiea.  Popo- 
lar  science,  with  its  half  cultare,  has  aided  not  a  little 
in  this  graeral  unsettling,  encouraging  the  consensus  of  the 
incompetent,  as  we  miglit  define  social  democracy,  which 
Ih  now  ready  with  its  verdict  npcm  almost  every  apeeial 
question  in  the  whde  range  of  human  knowledge  and  expe- 


We  pass  to  another  chapter  in  which  he  ciiriowdy  claims 
to  have  done  for  pcrscmal  adornment  a  service  compara- 
ble to  what  Kepler  has  done  for  astronomy.  Ry  his  three 
laws  he  thinks  he  has  psychologically  explained  man's  sat- 
infaetion  in  the  various  classes  of  clothing.  If  we  touch 
nn  object  with  a  stiek,  he  says,  we  intuitively  analyze  our 
sensations  into  those  felt  by  contact  of  the  hand  with  the 
stick,  and  ascribe  the  mt  to  the  object  at  the  other  end 
of  the  stick,  and  thus  onr  o\m  consciousness  "runs  through 
all  which  touches  us"  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  first 
pleasure  we  feel  in  attire  comes  from  all  that  lengthens  the 
body  in  this  sense,  by  prolongation  of  our  personality  at 
the  head  or  feet — high  shoes,  stilts,  hats,  headdresses,  ete. 
The  worth  of  these  for  feeling  varies  with  every  change  of 
the  height  and  shifting  of  the  center  of  gravity.  There  u 
special  pleasure  when  equilihrium  is  the  least  trifle  endan- 
gered. We  feel  the  wind,  our  own  motion,  etc.,  by  very 
different  sensations  in  hats  that  are  high,  broad,  and 
obliquely  poised,  or  heavy,  respectively.  Secondly,  all 
hanging,  fluttering,  or  swinging  garments  or  omamenta, 
by  their  changing  tensions  in  difFerent  directitms,  cause 
us  to  feel  ourselves  most  agreeably  in  the  peripheral  track 
or  graceful  curves  of  their  free  moving  ends,  A  trail 
dragging  along  the  earth  is  like  a  new  organ,  endowing 
us  with  a  new  sense.  Ribbons,  earrings,  watch  chain,  sashes, 
long,  flowing  hair  are  worn,  especially  by  the  young,  not 
merely  for  display,  but  to  gratify  the  exquisite  pressare- 
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seOM  so  peculiar  to  youth.  Lastly  comes  the  iinpresnon 
-we  derive  from  our  own  clothing  and  ita  Btrength,  thick- 
nesB,  texture,  or  atiffnesa,  which  our  self-feeling  imputea, 
aa  it  were,  to  the  form  or  poise  of  our  own  body.  The 
pressure  of  a  corset,  he  says,  awakens  the  feeling  of  a 
stronger  and  more  elastic  existence.  So  girdles,  bracelets, 
and,  above  all,  the  first  trousers  with  braces  give  a 
pleasing  sense  of  sturdy,  inflexible  uprightness  or  rigidity. 
He  even  declares  that  we  admire  the  folds  or  smoothness  of 
a  graceful  and  well-fitting  garment  not  for  its  own  beauty 
but  because  we  unconsciously  reproduce  in  oar  own  minds 
the  agreeable  sensations  of  the  wearer's  body.  So,  too,  a 
false  arm  or  leg  half  deceives  even  the  wearer  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  bis  onu  corporeal  existence. 

The  object  of  art,  he  thinks,  is  to  find  new  meanings 
of  reali^.  Poeti^y  attempts  to  represent  the  developmental 
history  of  the  secret  personality.  Music  reveals  the  gen- 
ersl  form  and  relations  of  the  elements  of  reality  as  imme- 
diately known.  In  the  broader  sense,  however,  of  which 
these  are  only  specific  expressions,  art  includes  manners, 
style  of  life,  ideals,  common  interests,  dress,  domestic  hab- 
its, and  surroundings,  etc.  Tlie  rococo  style,  which  he  con- 
siders one  of  the  most  perverse  of  all  directions  of  taste — 
extending  to  common  utensils,  all  the  details  of  etiquette, 
etc.>— is  the  object  of  his  special  aversion.  It  destroys  the 
very  nature  of  what  it  would  beautify,  and  stands  for  the 
sovereignty  of  irbitrariDess.  This  has  given  place  to  the 
atin  more  uoiesthetic  heterogeneity  of  art-forms  which 
not  only  tolerates  monstrous  galleries  of  pictures  and  statu- 
ary in  which  the  impression  of  one  masterpiece  is  neu- 
tralized l^  others,  but  ccmcerts  where,  in  a  single  evening, 
the  characteristica  of  a  dosen  composers,  representing  as 
many  different  directions  of  artistic  endeavor,  are  illus- 
trated. These  are  barbarities  in  art  and  have  no  more  root 
in  modem  life  than  carnivals.  So,  too,  the  noble  institu- 
tion of  the  seventh  day  of  rest  is  a  rhythm  pervading  the 
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forms,  but  no  ImiEer  the  he«t  of  aoeielr.  We  seek  isaiiily 
pastime  tnd  ehange,  and  in  this  view  it  would  aeem  that 
art  was  never  so  far  from  life  aa  now.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  language  has  been  made  the  cleverat,  briefest, 
most  pleasant,  and  thus  the  best  and  most  UDiversal  of  all 
prose  simply  bccaase  conTersatiim  has  been  freest  and  all 
standpoints  and  aU  specialties  have  been  best  represented 
in  social  life.  Unlike  German,  it  baa  been  able  and  con- 
tent to  learn  from  without  imitating  antiquity.  Inherit- 
ing the  results  of  long  and  c<B)sistent  national  culture  and 
reflection,  it  has  developed  a  prompt  and  businesslike  facil- 
ity of  fixing  modem  expressions  upon  modem  notions  and 
interests.  On  the  one  hand,  modem  culture  favor*  the 
critico-literary  way  of  looking  at  things.  It  finds  its  most 
■esthetic  pleasure  in  understanding  the  mtuinen  and  means 
and  history  of  the  nris,  in  knowing  how  they  are  done, 
in  in&king  collections  nnd  perhaps  in  thinking  how  much 
pleasure  may  sumetiiiit<s  come  fniin  pure  and  direct  en- 
joyment of  its  treasures.  The  poetic  element  is  shut  out 
from  society  as  a  fantastic  irn>gularity.  The  choicest  part 
of  our  culture  we  do  nut  ctprcss,  feeling  that  its  othibi- 
tion  would  be  a  sort  of  desecration,  and  thus  art  is  de- 
prived not  only  of  enthusiasm  and  inspinitioo  but  even 
of  ideals.  Now  every  age,  natiou,  or  man  must  first  develop 
an  ideal  instead  of  finding  it  ready  made,  and  then  must 
proceed  to  realize  it.  Only  after  the  individual  artist  baa 
found  his  own  personal  satisfaction  in  some  definite  sense 
of  reality  or  worth  which  in  previous  ages  of  art  was  in- 
herited, hut  which  is  now  quite  as  likely  to  be  new  and 
unconventional  as  othcnvise,  can  he  apply  himself  to  the 
Ktudy  of  the  forms  and  means  of  expression.  Art  has  been 
said  to  excuse  all  'differences  and  diversities.  When  mat- 
ters of  taste  can  be  questioned  all  beauty  in  the  outward 
forms  of  life  in  this  sense  is  at  an  end  and  instead  of  the 
interesting  display  of  individualism  in  eostumea  and  man- 
ners we  have  the  laws  of  fashion  and  etiquette.    Tet  this 
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ngv  is  unfolding  a  distinct  ideal  type  of  life.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  the  words  accuracy,  purity,  compendionmess, 
great  effects  by  small  means,  and  with  little  display.  We 
admire  the  elegance  of  the  shortest  and  easiest  method  and 
dislike  ceremoniousness.  As  architecture  has  been  called 
frozen,  so,  but  more  scientifically,  mathematics  may  be 
called  dried  music.  What  m^  be  designated  as  the  mathe- 
matical elements,  as  characterized  above,  may  be  called 
from  the  lesthetic  standpoint  the  hopeful  good  genius  of 
our  tima. 

Lotze  recognizes  two  sources  of  religions  ideas:  nature 
and  social  life.  The  former,  or  the  cosmological  element,  is 
predoiniuant  in  tlie  heathen,  the  latter,  or  the  ethical,  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  religions.  The  Catholic  church  first 
gave  ideal  and  metaphysical  conceptions  power  over  indi- 
vidaals  by  organizing  and  instituting  them  with  an  abso- 
luteness which  was  truly  Oriental.  Its  chief  error  was  in 
imposing  upon  men's  minds  premature  images  and  for- 
ronls  of  the  perfect  instead  of  cultivating  the  means  of 
practically  realizing  perfection.  Activity  is  the  passion 
of  the  West.  Here  men  must  work  and  experiment  and 
not  speculate.  Ilcre  are  history  and  pn^ress.  The  world 
is  not  finished  without  the  individual's  effort.  Tet  recoit 
Christian  theology  and  philosophy  have  again  come  to 
interest  themselves  mainly  in  cosmological  questions.  God 
is  sought  in  Nature,  or  in  creative  emanations  more  than 
in  bis  unfathomable  acts  of  love;  we  try  to  understand 
the  metaphysical  significance  of  Christ  rather  than  the  eth- 
ical majesty  of  his  self-sacrifice.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity is  the  most  puzzling  of  the  bequests  by  philosophy  to 
theology.  It  ia  the  confesaicm  of  inability  to  identify  in 
thoi^ht  what,  according  to  the  laws  of  thought,  must  be 
one.  In  religion  we  need  the  strongest  practical  sense  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  the  confusing  theories  which  mark 
man 'a  struggles  to  see  the  whole.  Apart  from  the  testhetic 
nine  of  its  legends,  the  ethical  element  is  the  essential 
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thing  in  religion.  The  obterratitm  of  Nitan  leacU  to  tin 
notion  of  a  aupernatural  power,  but  rarely  to  the  diacoveiy 
of  moral  truth,  ai,  e.  g.,  the  duty  of  self-sacrifice.  Thew 
spring  from  a  native  instinct  The  chief  duty  of  every 
man  ia  to  cultivate  this  instinct  by  answering  for  himself 
the  question  of  what  ought  to  be.  Different  eireumstancei, 
tastes,  endowments,  etc..  make  the  end  of  life,  and  thus  all 
its  worths,  different  for  each  individual.  The  higher  the 
Btaodpoiot  of  culture,  or  the  more  changeable  the  equilib- 
rium of  various  moods,  the  more  complicated  and  the  more 
often  erroneous  docs  this  become.  Yet  as  man  ia  but  a  part 
of  a  larger  problem,  as  teleology  in  nature  and  native  in- 
tuitiona  and  powers  in  tho  soul  of  man  are  only  different 
aspects  of  the  same  problem,  so,  too,  paraphrasing  a  well- 
linonn  saying,  it  is  possible  that,  as  a  little  philosophy  leads 
lis  from,  so,  much  lends  us  back  again,  to  Orientalism.  At 
any  rato,  a  man  of  religious  mind  feels,  without  being  pan- 
theistic, that,  though  he  and  all  tbat  he  possesses  may  be 
fragile,  he  has  a  world  calling,  and  that  the  significanca 
of  hia  work  in  the  universe  is  tested,  not  by  its  amount, 
still  less  by  its  kind,  but  by  its  fidelity.  Labor  of  the  first 
rank  is  devoted  to  the  highest  ends. 

One  of  the  chief  traits  of  Lotze's  philosophy,  if  not  his 
culminating  thought,  is  his  mnch-discossed  conception  of 
substance,  by  which  he  seeks  to  unite  individaation  and 
pantheism.  The  Eleatics,  Spinoza,  and  extreme  absolute 
idealists  and  ontologists  of  a  mystic  Oriental  type  con- 
ceived substance  as  the  supreme  infinite  reality,  as  the 
primordial  beginning  and  the  end  of  alt  things,  and 
thought  it  the  tummum  genus  of  induction,  the  major  prem- 
ise of  deduction,  mediated  perhaps  by  the  king  of  cato- 
gories,  being.  Particular  things,  genera,  or  persons,  must 
be  derived  from  it  or  become  real  so  far  as  they  partici- 
pate in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  vigorous  thinkers  like  Leib- 
niz, with  hia  monads,  and  Ilerbart  with  hia  reals,  if  th^ 
did  not  pluralize  substance,  made  it  inherent  in  indindnall^ 
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snd  most  of  them  either  derive  both  the  reality  and  the 
unity  of  being  from  these  parts  or  postulate  it  independ- 
ently  and  thm  connect  or  else  infer  it  by  deduction  from 
things.  For  these  two  affirmations  or  tendencies  in  the 
histoiy  of  thought  Lotze  sought  a  more  complete  harmony. 
Thought,  he  urged,  requires  that  we  start  with  a  substan- 
tial cort  of  things  and  minds.  We  thus  get  the  first  ap- 
parent general  reality  by  thinking  things  together  caus- 
ally. Substance,  in  the  soul,  is  that  which  persists  amid 
mental  change.  It  is  the  independent  bearer  of  psychic 
functions  and  the  unifier  of  diverse  psychic  elements. 
Causation  is  a  bond  between  the  inwardness  of  things.  It 
is  also  the  power  that  controls  them,  and  thus  we  may  even 
cnll  it  God,  although  in  a  sense  too  high  to  involve  personi- 
fication— which  means  limitation.  But  this  all-pervading 
substance  docs  not  subjugate  or  determine  individualities. 
Substance  is  not  thus  for  Lotze  a  merely  imaginary  addi- 
tion to  things,  as  Locke  thought  Again,  unity  does  not 
consist  simply  in  pure  being  as  such,  as  with  Aristotle, 
nor  is  it  a  common  energizing  principle,  aa  with  Herbert 
and  Leibniz.  The  latter  simply  postulate  unity,  while 
Lotze  reaches  his  substance  idea  by  knitting  things  to- 
gether by  causative  thought.  Hence,  for  him,  ultimate  sub- 
stance is  always  in  process  of  becoming.  Even  the  unity 
of  thR  soul  substance  is  the  product  of  causal  inference. 
E^-cry  single  thing  has  some  substantiality  about  it.  Thus 
he  uses  the  substance  idea,  which  has  so  often  been  the 
maw  in  which  all  things  concrete  and  particular  are  swal- 
lowed up,  to  confirm  the  essential  reality  of  both  objects 
and  of  aouls,  which  he  thus  coneeives  as  perdurable.  This 
problem  waa  the  leading  motive  of  hit  "Metaphysici'*  and 
his  "Ethics."  Perhaps  most  criticisms  of  hia  system  have 
been  directed  against  this  effort  to  harmonize  personalism 
■md  pantheism.  ]llost  objections,  however,  he  anticipated 
and  met  by  urging  that  both  the  standpoints  he  would  har- 
monize must  be  true,  for  they  both  carried  within  them- 
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celvea  tbe  imiiMdiate  intuitkm  of  tbeir  mine  aod  woctl^  we 
tlut  plenary  eoavietim  of  ooe  should  nerer  ezeccd  that  of 
tlK  other,  and  if  his  demotutration  of  thdr  ultimata  idcs- 
tity  waa  faulty  a  better  most  be  foimd  and  woAed  out 
with  DO  abatemeDt  of  belief  ia  the  interim. 

Lotze,  perhaps  better  than  any  other,  marks  tbe  tnnsi- 
tion  from  a  metaphysical  psychc4ogy  to  ooe  based  oa  in- 
duction from  psychicial  and  bodily  states.  His  "ibdieal 
Psychology"  (1852)  best  marks  this  passage  from  the  old  to 
the  new.  lie  sought  to  give  both  tbeir  due,  to  make  peace 
between  them,  and  to  be  at  once  a  physiologist  and  a  meta- 
physician of  the  soul.  In  psychology,  aa  in  every  other 
philosophic  diwipline  he  touched,  he  strove  to  be  a  recoo- 
ciliator,  with  the  result  that  his  system  has  taken  its  place 
as  representing  a  period  of  transition  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  its  time,  but  now  becoming  an  ubtrwundcntr 
Slaiidpunit.  When  others  sought  to  differentiate,  he 
sought  to  integrate,  so  that,  if  his  bridges  were  faultily 
built  or  insecurely  buttressed,  and  if  some  are  falling  w 
superseded,  still  they  made  possible  a  great  and  profitable 
traflic  and  greatly  helped  on  evolntion  without  revolution 
in  their  day.  Thus,  historically,  modem  scientific  pqrcbol- 
ogy  owes  him  a  great  debt,  for  he  not  only  mitigated  the 
prejudices  of  tbe  old  philosophic  camp  but  mobilixed  it 
for  further  advance.  If  we  would  now  evict  some  of  his 
metaphysics  from  our  laboratories  and  clinic*,  Iet_  us  not 
forget  that  be  made  the  traditions  of  the  old  speculative 
systems  and  even  of  religion  friendly  and  even  gift-bearing 
to  our  science  when  it  waa  helpless  and  in  ita  swaddling 
dothea. 

With  Lotze  even  association  is  determined  }^  a  strog^c 
of  the  emotional  values  of  concepts  with  each  other.  It 
it  not  interpreted  as  s  struggle  of  their  own  reprodoctive 
tendencies  among  themselves,  that  is,  they  act  directly  on 
each  other  and  not  through  the  mediation  of  ideaa.  Feel- 
ing indeed  is  not  aroused,  nor  does  it  acquire  its  signilU 
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eance  through  usociition,  which  is  rather  determined  by  it. 
Will,  OD  the  other  hand,  for  Lotze  is  causeless  and  can  only 
chooBC  between  reprodoced  concepts  and  cannot  other- 
wise influence  them,  and  thus  memory  is  conditioned  im- 
consciously,  though  not  physically. 

We  have  no  space  for  further  epitome,  and  shall  be 
content  if  our  sketch  induce  others  to  read  for  themselves 
the  sanest  and  healthiest  of  perhaps  all  philosophers  since 
Aristotle.  Itoixe  has  successfully  solved  one  of  the  most 
difiBcult  of  modem  pedagogical  problems,  via. :  how  to  in- 
spire young  men  with  a  love  of  general  culture  which  shall 
not  be  inconsistent  with  but  subordinate  to  special  train- 
ing. Even  Carus  assured  his  pupils  that  no  one  can  now- 
adays be  a  philosopher  without  being  at  the  same  time  an 
expert  in  at  least  some  one  particular  branch  of  science. 
Few  of  our  American  humanbts  have  yet  learned  to  do  this. 
There  were  a  few  years  ago  in  Germany  probably  several 
scores  of  yonng  Americana,  either  inspired  by  the  example 
and  fame  or  else  following  the  advice  of  more  or  less  emi- 
nent humanistic  teachers  at  home,  who  heard  lectures  in  half 
a  dozen  specialties  in  as  many  universities  during  a  stay  of 
two  or  three  years  without  a  thought  of  becoming  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  any,  but  with  an  idea  of  a  general 
culture  which  they  expected  to  bring  into  use  later  in  the 
pulpit  or  lecture  room  in  mediating  between  sciences,  or, 
more  probably,  between  science  and  religion.  From  such 
students,  some  twenty  years  ago,  one  could  obtain  a  quite 
mystic  notion  of  a  "specialist"  aa  a  man  whose  omniscience 
in  his  own  branch  ia  only  equaled  by  the  density  of  his  ig- 
norance beyond  the  sharp  line  of  his  own  department, 
where  in  his  blindness  he  must  be  carefully  led  and  edu- 
cated.   Men  like  these  held  that  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  *  had 

'  The  Boston  Uondftj  LMturcihip,  wblch  in  the  later  seTeuUea 
entwded  Trmwiit  Tnapla  for  twpntf  HoDdny  noooi  per  buduid  for 
tnt  jMn  to  bear  tbe  Revenni]  Joaeph  Cook,  nma  of  whoM  sDnual 
volnniM  readied  a  dxteentli  edition,  flrat  made  I^tie,  who  was  tbe 
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ettabluhed  a  new  profesiiofi  and  opened  a  Dew  career  for 
men  of  an  eeleetie  turn  of  mincL  But  to^ay  leiencea,  u 
comparative,  genetic,  etc^  are  becoming  more  and  more 
an  oi^anic  wlude,  and  even  if  H  be  too  much  to  saj  that 
be  who  knows  one  mint  know  much  of  many  and 
something  of  all,  it  it  certainly  tme  that  he  who  does  not 
know  one  thoroughly  knows  nothing  of  the  spirit,  method, 
or  end  of  any.  We  are  convinced  that  much  of  the  author- 
ity which  theology  and  philosophy  have  assumed  over  the 
special  sciences  will  hereafter  be  deemed  leveling  in  a  ac^ 
eialistic  sense,  as  the  tyranny  of  incompetence  and  the 
commonplace.  The  iniportaocc  and  scope  of  new  ideas  and 
aperxua  are  apt  to  be  overestimated  at  first,  especially  br 
iMlvrer'i  oft-metitioDed  bero,  popalmT  Id  thii  ttrantrj.  Ha  was 
tIcKribed  «•  "on  hit  kneci  before  a  penonal  God,"  "who  rent  ma- 
lerialUm  thui,  thnal "  u  Mr.  Omk  tan  hU  mBnuMript  before  a 
traniported  audience.  "The  mieroMope  be|piu  to  bare  viaiaiiB  of 
immortal itf, "  "e>-er7thing  aeieBtiae  ■■  biblical  and  ereTjthiae  bibli- 
cal i*  KicntiHe."  With  a  few  of  Lotie'a  prophjriaetle  axioma  graraa 
on  hia  memoijr,  which  vera  leprcaentcd  aa  cauuDg  diamaj  among 
all  orilen  of  intellectual  unregencraej,  even  the  clergyman,  we  were 
tol<l,  conid  atnily  aeience  without  impairing  the  temper  of  Ua  faith. 
"An  involution  mnit  precede  every  evolution,"  hence  Ood.  Ifr. 
Cook  even  dramatically  represented  Lotie  aa  etanding  npon  hia  plat- 
form, awinging  the  apocalyptic  millatonea  and  mutilating  Uie  de- 
cent eorpn  of  a  dead  materialimi.  To  Mr,  Co«A,  God,  immortality, 
nutlerialUm  and  all  the  rert  wcra  tenna  of  exact  and  tcttled  eon- 
noUtion  to  be  uicd  without  fallacy  in  an  endlcn  chain  of  ^Ilogiam^ 
iaatead  of  extremely  complex  concepta  varying  with  every  diade  of 
eultura  and  experience.  Such  stalwart  pcdag(qi;ie  metboda  may  have 
done  good  agalnit  the  dfadcuing  tyranny  of  orthodoi  opinion  In 
that  day,  which  m  impoverished  Intellectual  and  moral  life  In  onr 
eonntry,  Ur.  Cook'i  foible  ef  acience  may  have  given  a  new  and 
appeti»ng  flavor  to  the  Kntiment  of  conviction,  but  hia  represen- 
tation of  Lotiianism  was  moat  nnfortanately  misleading.  Hia  method 
encouraged  scores  of  young  clergymen  to  try  their  'prentice  hand 
npon  the  seleutists  with  some  new  eovp  of  their  protagonlit.  Bow 
LotUj  as  we  have  seen,  woulil  have  shuildcred  at  the  thought  that 
hie  name  was  inscribed  on  a  church  banner  heading  «  erusade 
against  seieneel     It  may  be  pertinent  to  add  that  Uto  limits   of 
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minds  which  are  not  experienced  in  observing  how  reflec- 
tion causes  them  to  lone  their  absoluteness  and  shade  off 
into  others.  We  know  no  modem  writer  who  makes  knowl- 
edge a  part  of  his  own  mental  fiber  more  thoroughly  than 
Lotte.  In  fact,  the  professor  is  so  sunk  in  the  academician 
that  there  is  nowhere,  save  in  his  "^Esthetics,"  a  trace  of 
cram ;  and  he  has  a  truly  philosophical  distaste  for  excep- 
tional, striking,  and  strong  statements. 

No  system,  however,  is  perfect,  and  we  believe  his  to 
have  one  fundamental  and  several  minor  errors.  In  the 
first  place  his  theory  of  the  world  seems  to  us  too  in- 
tensely individualistic.  This  principle  the  Zcilgeist  is  re- 
pressing in  both  morals  and  science,  and  yet  Lotze  .uses 
Mr.  Cook^  eredalllj  bceatne  more  and  more  thiftlng  and  that  he 
at  last  cama  to  make  a  eonfuaiDglj  qualifleil  iletcDie  of  "eertun 
facta"  of  ii»ritualuin.  If  a  conch  ihcll  can  be  alipprd  thnragb 
the  wooden  bottom  of  a  chair,  that  to  him  gives  tia  reaton  to  be- 
lieve that  the  riiea  Jeaai  conld  pasa  through  closed  door*,  Khih 
the  materialixatioD  of  handa  demonatratca  the  realitr  of  the  fingrr 
that  wrote  on  Bclshaatar'a  walli.  Modern  apiritiam  u  the  reflncd 
qalnteaMace  of  the  aupcrttition  of  agea,  compared  with  which  the 
hislorie  period  la  but  a  day.  If  there  have  been  centuriea  of  ca- 
ligbteiuneat  and  dvilitation,  it  ia  bccanae  thia  darkneea  baa  here 
and  there  cleared  up  for  a  Bpae&  It  aettled  again  in  the  flrat 
Christian  ce&tnriei  aa  Cabaliam,  Entanationtam  aad  neo-plalonism, 
with  their  hierarehiea  of  spirit  hoata,  romaniiing  the  Church, 
strangling  natnral  and  medical  acienca  In  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turiea, and  later  bringing  darkneaa,  plagoca,  moral  cormption,  Para- 
celiianUni,  ete.,  from  which  we  are  now  atruggliug  to  emerge.  It 
haa  nlwajs  been  the  eommoB  eneinj  of  the  Church  and  leicnee,  both 
of  which  Ur.  Cook  challenged  to  accept  "iti  fundamental  facta." 
Give  me  an  eternal  alccp  far  rather  than  the  vnlgarlj  gandy  spirit- 
life  revealed  In  the  coaraer  literature  which  has  been  designated 
here  aa  "the  moat  diamallf  anperatitioua  of  all  modem  priata." 
This,  too,  ia  the  aentiment,  m>  far  ai  I  can  learn,  of  every  authority 
In  the  QemuLD  Chareh  without  exception.  Mr.  Cook  quoted  a  few 
German  tavanta  who  were  at  one  time  moat  imprened  by  it  and 
wrongly  made  Lotie,  Feehuer  and  others  ita  vouchers,  although  after 
a  atorm  of  proteata  be  virtually  retracted  hia  endorsement,  saying, 
"apiritnaliam  ia  Potiphar'a  wife  and  my  name  ia  Joaeph." 
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it  to  convince  us  of  the  iintnorUlitjr  of  the  Boul,  the  penon- 
ality  of  God,  and  the  absolute  value  of  asthctie  enjoyment. 
Rejecting  the  common  arguments  for  immortality  he  holdi 
that  it  is  chiefly  proven  by  the  power  of  embracing  all  out 
bodily  conditions  in  one  act  and  as  one  object  of  self-coB- 
seiousncss,  and  is  mediated  by  the  mysterious  fibcricaa  pa- 
rencbj'nia.  The  immortal  part  is,  of  course,  the  subject 
to  which  this  appears ;  and  yet  he  concludes,  in  his  usual 
collapsing  fashion,  that,  after  all,  soul  and  body  may  be 
parts  of  one  higher  unity.  So,  too,  the  idea  of  a  personal 
God  as  the  consummation  of  the  tcleologica!  principle  b 
the  highest  of  "the  Goods"  which  are  a  sufficient  canae 
for  all  that  is.  There  is  no  apprehensible  unrelated  being. 
The  latter  is  not  a  background  or  homogeneous  substance 
from  which  things  come  out,  but  it  is  relation,  the  postu- 
late of  all  reality,  the  ground  of  all  difFercnec — the  wAol 
or  the  essence  of  things.  It  can  never  moke  a  thing  unique 
in  the  world,  but  can  only  give  to  it  and  its  class  a  more 
or  less  different  sphere  of  relations — as,  e.  g.,  causes  or 
effects.  Correspondence,  and  especially  reciprocity,  imply 
a  constant  substantial  unity.  Space  is  a  form  of  intuition 
in  which  things  represent  their  superscnsuous  relationa  to 
each  other  to  our  consciousness.  Things  do  not  exist  in 
space  but  it  in  thenr.  The  supcrsensuous  order  upon  which 
the  spacial  order  of  the  world  depends  must  not  be  con- 
ceived as  the  intellectual  complement  of  space.  It  is  rather 
a  web  of  aspacial  relations  woven  each  momc^it  anew  by 
things  affecting  each  other  directly  without  any  meelianical 
(i.  e.,  causal)  intervention.  This  does  not  destroy  the  real- 
ity of  monadic  things,  whether  atoms  or  individuals,  but 
it  shows  us  that  all  actual  reality  is  spirituality,  or  being 
for  itself  {OeitUgkeit-fiir-iich-sein).  Thia  is  selfhood,  th« 
essence  of  all  personality,  and  does  not  consist  in  posit- 
ing an  ego  and  a  non-ego  over  against  caeb  other,  for  even 
self-consciousness,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  which  is  a  faint 
illustration  of  being-for-sel^  may  dispense  with  a  subatan- 
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tial  objective  world.  This  is  to  be  used  as  a  means  which 
can  be  later  disallowed.  Souls  which  con  come  to  need  noth- 
ing but  themselves,  but  sustain  their  development ' '  in  eter- 
nal inner  movement  without  beginning,"  have  attained  the 
true  immortality  of  being-for-self,  which  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  self-knowledge.  This  is  not  the  immortality  of  im- 
pcnonal  matter  or  of  the  pantheistic  idea,  but  it  is  pure 
personality,  the  highest  form  of  which  is  God  himself,  who 
is  known,  if  at  all,  immediately  and  directly;  who  can  be 
known  only  by  resembling  him,  and  to  know  whom  is  a 
blessedness  so  great  that  it  may  be  colled  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  the  teleological  ends  of  creation  which  we  can 
as  yet  conceive.  He  has  even  been  thought  to  believe  that 
no  one  has  yet  attained  immortality,  but  that  the  drift  of 
things  points  that  way,  so  that  later,  when  men  are  fully 
evolved,  they  will  probably  attain  it — a  few  of  the  best 
first,  and  others  later,  as  they  reach  the  standard. 

This  is  the  best  r&umj  we  can  give  of  the  famous  ninth 
book  of  the  "Microcosmtts,"  with  the  help  of  the  elucida- 
tion thrown  upon  it  from  hia  "Metaphysics."  The  Qem&th 
is  thus  made  the  organ  of  a  transcendi.<.tal  world,  and  he 
even  says  that  feeling,  more  than  knowledge,  is  the  true 
nature  of  Ociit.  The  soul  loves  the  fancy  that  atoms  have 
internal  states,  hence  they  very  likely  hav&  But  why 
could  not  Kirschmann,  e.  g.,  argue  that  his  foundation  of 
realism  or  the  existence  of  "spiritual  spheres"  in  the  vac- 
uous interspace  between  ethereal  undulations  where,  he 
sai<?,  perception  takes  place  has  the  same  supreme  esthetie 
current  T  We  cannot  know  what  is  till  we  know  what 
shoald  be,  aaya  Lotze.  Fidelity  in  working,  not  succesi  in 
work,  is  oar  calling.  To  Qod  all  activity  is  practice,  disci- 
pline, and  not  accomplishment  The  existence  of  this  world 
of  transcendental  meanings,  personalities,  and  valoet  is 
intuited  and  felt,  not  inferred;  yet  in  asserting  its  reali^ 
even  Lotze  is  often  dogmatic.  No  one,  we  ui^,  can  deny 
that  BO  far  as  Qod  or  things  are  for  self  they  are  not  for 
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hb,  but  most  remain  as  imcrutable  u  if  tbey  wen  in  Oie 
fonrtli  dimeiuioD  of  space  or  Frofeasor  Crooke's  fooith 
form  of  matter.  Like  the  latter,  being-for-self  may  perhaps 
exist,  but  so  far  from  being  yet  a  scientifically  disenssable 
question  there  ia  no  probabili^  that  we  shall  ever  he  able 
to  do  more  than  to  assert  or  doiy  its  bore  existence.  Man 
baa  never  been  ctmtcnt  to  receive  bia  own  being  at  seeond 
band  as  a  product  of  nature,  when  he  lives  it  himself.  So, 
too,  if  the  spiritual  life  of  a  Supreme  Being  is,  as  Lotze 
says,  so  intense  that  even  when  turning  away  from  the  an* 
pernatural  we  cannot  destroy  it,  reason  ean  have  externally 
little  weight  in  proving  or  disproving  it,  and  bia  argumen- 
tation is  superfluoua.  To  retort  in  his  own  nomenclature, 
his  reasons  for  the  existmce  of  a  personal  God  are  too 
uechanieaL 

This  he  seems  himself  sometimes  to  see  and  to  concede. 
Bat  granting  his  direct  intiiition  as  the  highest  self  proof 
of  God  the  question  immediately  arises,  why  is  not  this 
testhetic-cthic  sentiment  which  has  the  Divine  for  ita  ob- 
ject more  fully  characterized  and  analyzed,  as  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  one  who  makes  psycholc^fy  the  foun- 
dation of  his  philosophizing}  We  should  be  told  at  least 
something  of  its  origin  and  development,  of  what  baser  e1«-  ' 
ments  it  is  compounded,  what  are  its  more  familiar  Ulna- 
tratioDS  and  relations,  etc  We  especially  need  some  ex- 
planation of  why  tbcolof^cal  conceptions  are  more  satis- 
fying to  it  than  are  the  countless  new  sources  of  poetic  in- 
spiration opened  up  by  science,  which  Tlelmholtx,  e.  g., 
thinks  far  deeper  and  richer  than  those  of  all  poetry, 
mythologies,  and  religions  combined,  but  to  which  Lotze 
seems  all  the  while,  for  a  scientific  man,  strangely  unana- 
eeptihle.  There  ia  no  possible  meana  of  determining 
-whether  the  pleasure  of  the  one  in  conaidering  the  laws 
and  forces  of  electrical  phenomena,  or  that  of  the  other 
in  contemplating  a  supreme  ethical  personalis,  ia  the  more 
intense,  complex,  or  high,  and  if  there  were  it  would  prova 
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nothing.  Not  only  do  the  formule  of  the  theory  of  koowt- 
edge  (Erketttnitt'theorie)  invest  alt  the  objects  of  feeling 
with  the  same  uncertainty,  dependeDcy,  and  conditionality 
as  they  do  the  objects  of  perception,  but  the  former  tack 
the  eonsenaua  omnium  gentium  which  gives  at  least  prac- 
tical validity  to  the  latter.  The  world  of  law  or  mechanism 
may  be  destined  to  be  superseded  by  a  new  order  of  things, 
but  there  must  be  no  break  or  discontinuity  in  the  develop* 
ment.  Science  must  work  out  its  own  salvation  by  its  own 
methods.  Wherever  we  touch  nature  there  is  residuary 
myittery — miracle,  if  yon  choose.  There  is  room  enoi^h  in 
the  world  of  to-day  for  every  conceivable  theory  to  be  true, 
for  wide  as  is  the  intellectual  horizon  there  is  always  a 
beyond  for  those  who  love  "double-bousebolding,"  and  it  ia 
always  possible  to  speak  or  think  in  any  one  of  several 
psychological  registers.  But  this,  whether  fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  will  never  satisfy  those  who  believe  that 
there  is  at  bottom  but  one  mental  faculty,  hut  one  Nature, 
one  truth  in  the  world  which  is  always  here  and  now, 
so  that  we  can  hope  to  know  all  only  by  patiently  learning 
to  know  one  thing  thoroughly  and  well.  ^Esthetic  contem- 
plation is  one  of  the  noblest  satisfactions,  or,  according  to 
Lotze,  goods  of  life,  and.its  cultivation  is  oue  of  our  chief 
duties;  but  science  may  also  become  the  highest  and  the 
strongest  motive  and  its  practical  utilisatioa  is  still  higher 
and  more  needed  in  the  world  in  enlarging  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge  and  in  finding  new  taws  and  controll- 
ing new  forces.  The  hiatoiy  of  opioion  teaches  nothing 
more  impressively  or  more  repeatedly  than  that  truth  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  likes  or  wishes.  There  is  almost 
nothing  in  the  natural  world,  or  the  world  of  imaginati(H), 
which  has  not  at  some  place  and  time  been  the  object  of 
belief,  love  or  reverence,  fear,  or  hate.  The  heart  and  its 
intuitions  always  seek  or  perhaps  fancy  that  they  have 
found  the  abiding,  but  are  always  finding  their  hoped-for 
flnalt^  premature. 
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We  have  apiice  only  to  indicate  the  nature  of  our  obj«e- 
tions  here,  and,  in  passing,  to  notice  the  final  form  of 
Lotze's  famoua  theory  of  the  perception  of  space,*  whieh 
has  undergone  many  minor  niodificstions  since  it  waa  first 
promulgated,*  but  which  we  consider  inadequate  and  es- 
sentially inconsistent.  He  finally  comes  to  describe  hia 
famous  "local  signs,"  or  elements  of  space  perception,  aa 
"purely  intensive,"  "with  no  geometric  relations,"  "for- 
eign to  every  notion  of  space,"  but  "bound  together  by 
relations  of  on  entirely  different  species,"  so  that  we  know 
tbe  position  of  even  parts  of  our  own  body  not  by  extra- 
dition but  by  a  vorituble  rcooiistruction,  and  so  that  we 
cannot  be  truly  said  to  distinguish  even  these  sensations  in 
space.  Tlio  soul,  it  is  tlimngbont  assumed,  is  absolutely 
independent  of  space,  if  not  "punctual";  yet  it  baa  a 
"tendency,"  »r  a  "faculty,"  to  nrmnge  this  elass  of  signs 
into  an  order  which  we  call  space.  Why  it  tends  to  ar- 
range tliPiu  in  this  rull«*r  than  any  other  order,  "on  ac- 
count of  the  niarveldtui  hold  of  geniuetric  intuitions,  we 
have  not  the  least  idea."  Inquiry  into  tbe  origin  or  fur- 
ther nature  of  the  faculty  whieh  produces  space  from  an 
aggregation  of  spaoinl  zeros  is  condemned  as  hopeleaa. 
He  objects  to  the  term  "tendency  to  iiiovoment"  because 
it  is  ambiguous.  Ilis  "local  signs"  are  only  psychic  and 
the  localization  they  provoke  is  an  act  of  imaginaticMl 
"without  any  approach  or  resemblance  to  any  sort  of  mo- 
tion." He  believes  on  the  whole  that  no  innervation  wbidl 
does  not  produce  muscular  tension  can  occasion  any  sen- 
sation even  though  we  have  a  knowledge  of  our  own  desire 
to  act.  Yet  modifications  of  tension  even  if  balanced  are 
the  effects  of  partial  movements,  tf^ether  with  the  images 
of  motions  suggested  to  or  willed  by  the  mind,  and  make  up 
a  large  part  of  the  system  of  local  signs  as  intensively  con- 

'8m  hlf  irtlcle,  Sur  1m  formfttion  de  U  notion  d'vipue.  RenM 
Seiratiflqae,  Oct.,   1877. 

■S«e  I^tie'fl  Me<l{<tniKb«  Vnjthdiagie,  Bd.  I,  Rap.  4. 
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strncted,  especially  for  the  eye.  Lotze  thus  utterly  fails 
to  see  that  no  conceivable  logical  or  real  transition  from  an 
intoiaive  to  an  extenaive  series  is  possible  and  that  it  ii 
quite  as  jostifiable  to  argue  quality  an  "idol"  and  quan- 
tity immediately  perceived.  Every  form  of  the  theory  of 
the  "punctuality"  of  the  soul,  a  doctrine  strenuously  op- 
posed by  writers  of  such  profound  psychological  weight  as 
Aristotle,  Ueberweg,  Ulrici,  Fechner,  Lange,  Weisse,  etc., 
which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  in  its  pedigree  or  in 
the  anatomy  or  physiology  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life,  and  which  rests  upon  a  perversion  of  thought,  la  sure 
to  assume  ready  made  space  as  a  matrix  or  bed  in  which 
ita  intensive  punctualities  are  set  Upon  his  premise  the 
very  £erm  "local  aigns"  should  be  disallowed.  They  des- 
ignate myatic  incarnations  of  the  nonspacial  in  apace. 
Either  they  are  not  local  or  else  they  are  themselves  posi- 
tion and  not  merely  signs  of  position.  For  Lotze  they  be- 
came  as  purely  dci  ex  macki»a  as  Leibniz's  monads  or 
Ilerbart'a  reals.  Instead  of  taking  extension,  real  or  ideal, 
to  pieces  and  reconstructing  it  into  a  series  of  an  entirely 
different  order,  we  could  far  sooner  believe  that,  as  motion 
is  immediately  felt  within  the  body,  so  peripheral  apace 
is  not  first  apprehended,  as  a  plurality  of  like  or  unlike 
impressions,  but  as  a  simple  unity,  never  entirely  ab- 
stracted from  some  kind  of  content  in  which  farther  think- 
ing comes  to  distinguish  not  merely  parts  but  limits,  form, 
locality,  and  various  degrees  and  modes  of  occupancy  or 
extension  with  ever-increasing  manifoldness  and  accuracy. 
Some  have  thought  to  save  the  doctrine  of  local  signs  by 
urging  that  the  retinal  and  dermal  order  of  space  relations 
is  in  some  way  represented  in  the  central  (thalamic  or  hip- 
pocampal)  regions,  and  that  experience  has  only  to  trans- 
late this  brain  space,  immediately  known,  into  corresp<»id- 
ing  terms  of  peripheral  extension.  If  the  brain  cannot  im- 
mediately diwriminate  its  own  dimensions,  much  less  can 
it  those  of  the  body  and  the  external  world,  it  is  said,  and 
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we  are  referred  to  the  questionable  embryological  theoiy 
that  the  whole  nervous  system  is  developed  from  the  epl- 
blast  and  that  as  it  unfolded  it  carried  in  its  own  eonsti- 
tutioD  latent  traditions  of  outnesi.  It  is  still  more  oltra 
urged  that  nervous  centers  have  direct  intuition  of  the  po- 
sition and  distribution  of  peripheral  fibers,  as  &  dim  tabiUa 
rata,  on  which  sensations  of  touch  are  located  where  they 
are  excited.  All  that  csn  be  said  to  all  such  theories  is 
that,  eonjectursl  and  improbable  as  they  seem,  it  ia  im- 
possible  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  entirely  to  refute 
them. 

Indeed,  the  line  cannot  be  dran-n  too  hard  and  fast  be- 
tween specalatious  like  Lotze's  and  a  truly  scientific  phi- 
losophy. True,  he  contributed  much  to  establish  physiology 
as  an  independent  and  practical  science,  and  in  his  path* 
ology  he  so  vigorously  attacked  the  then  dominant  medical 
theory  of  crises  in  disease,  of  which  he  gave  a  new  defloi- 
tion,  that  some  physicians  still  point  to  his  work  as  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  end  of  the  general  public  distrust  into  which 
the  medical  profession  had  then  fallen  in  Germany ;  but  his 
mind  and  his  best  work  are  essentislly  poetic,  and  as  such 
the  ebarm  with  which  he  invests  his  somewhat  paletrnto- 
logical  conceptions  of  the  world  will  add,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  essentially  to  the  noble  enjoyment  which  those  who 
read  him  will  know  how  to  extract  from  life.  His  tastes 
ceased  to  be  scientific,  he  never  did  important  scientifla 
work,  and  he  lost  caste  among  scientifie  men.  So  far  from 
representing  their  opinions  or  tendencies  he  came  to  share 
both  the  neglect  and  the  suspicion  which  is  the  traditional 
attitude  of  science  toward  metaphysics.  He  wai  too  con- 
servative to  be  an  impartial  observer  or  experimenter.  He 
even  hesitated  to  admit  that  every  conclusion  of  philosophy 
is  conditioned  by  psychology,  and  that  there  can  be  no  final- 
ities in  the  former  till  foundations  are  secure  in  the  latter, 
as  all  interpretations  of  the  theory  of  cognition  seem  to 
logically  require.  So,  too,  his  knowledge  of  the  world  in 
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general,  which  makes  so  large  a  factor  of  his  pbilosophis- 
ing,  seems  so  vague  and  ha^,  unreal  and  unpractical,  that 
the  reader  passively  acquiesces  often  more  because  he  feels 
every  kindly  prepossession  in  favor  of  so  well-mannered 
and  sweet-tempered  an  author  than  because  he  is  provoked 
to  react  by  coming  upon  coincident  reflections  with  his  own. 
In  making  a  new  discoveiy  in  the  study  of  nature  some 
minds  are  most  content  in  devising  and  arranging  the  ap- 
paratus, and  when  the  mechanism  is  perfect  and  works 
well  they  have  already  reached  the  point  of  supreme  sci- 
entific pleasure.  With  others  such  pleasure  is  experienced 
only  in  ascertaining  how  nature  responds  to  the  question 
addressed  her,  that  is  in  obtaining  results.  This  class 
only  we  consider  philosophic.  With  others  interest  cul- 
minates in  reflecting  on  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  the  new  observations  with  previously  expressed  theories 
or  previously  published  results;  it  is,  in' short,  a  matter 
of  public  pride  and  consistent^.  There  are  yet  others 
who  are  supremely  interested  in  considering  afterward  how 
the  new  result  affects  their  own  hopes  and  wishes  or  their 
previous  tastes  and  desires.  Lotze  belongs  to  the  latter 
class.  He  is,  in  short,  through  and  through  a  sentimental* 
ist — taking  the  word,  however,  in  its  finest  and  noblest 
meaning. 

It  is  because  it  is  life  and  not  formalization  that  feeU 
ing  is  free,  and  it  is  the  most  sacred  ofQce  of  philosophy 
to  keep  it  so.  Its  freedom,  however,  is  imperiled  not  by 
the  constraints  of  the  outward  material  world  but  by  the 
more  intimate  idols  of  its  own  creation.  In  its  ceaseless 
struggle  for  self-assertion,  the  soul,  in  Herbartian  phrase, 
is  always  seeking  a  more  stable  outer  and  inner  equilibrium. 
The  first,  over  against  the  external  world  of  the  senses,  it 
finds  in  science,  with  its  constancy  in  fact  and  law;  the 
second,  over  against  the  myths  and  theories,  in  which  it 
has  formerly  sought  glimpses  of  self-knowledge,  it  finds 
in  philosophy,  which,  strictly  interpreted,  is  the  same  for 
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no  two  individuals,  and  reinaiDB  no  two  succenive  dayt.  in 
growing  niinda  without  change.  Hard  as  it  sometimes  is 
to  give  up  hypotheses  which  have  grown  improbable  in 
science,  those  who,  with  pious  hands,  trim  and  feed  the 
lamp  of  philosophy  are  often  required  to  nuke  itill  more 
painful  sacrifices.  Lotze  hears  the  call — no  one  more  dis- 
tinctly— but  he  lacks  the  hardy  heroism  of  soul  to  obey. 
Ilia  demands  on  the  world  for  individual  icsthetie  enjoy- 
ment are  exorbitant  and  almost  unparalleled.  It  never 
occurs  to  him  that  man's  right  to  happiness  at  all  is  as 
yet  quite  unprovcn.  He  is  very  far  from  schooling  him- 
self, like  Stuart  Mill,  to  be  content  with  a  little  happi- 
ness, and  that  at  long  intervals.  He  finds  no  satisfaction  in 
the  hope  that  the  future  will  be  better  than  the  past  or  the 
present.  His  rcfinetl  and  subtle  hedonism  teaches  that, 
respecting  extra-scientific  matters,  we  should  at  least  try 
to  believe  what  pleases  u)l  Hut  this  we  deem  nothing  less 
than  immoral  and  even  "socialistic"  in  its  effeeta.  Uon 
is  placed  in  the  world  to  labor.  Half  his  body  is  muscle. 
It  costs  harder  and  harder  work  to  live,  rear  a  family,  be 
respectable,  and  provide  for  being  decently  buried.  What 
right  has  this  philosopher,  idly  aitting  in  bis  isolated 
study,  to  talk  with  such  moving,  maddening  pathos  about 
a  world  of  worths  and  goods  to  be  purely  and  perfectly 
enjoyed,  while  his  own  department  was  never  more  hope- 
ful and  in  such  crying  need  of  labor  and  self-sacrificing 
devotion  as  nowt  We  wont  to  push  on  the  psycho-physic 
studies  which  Fechner  has  begun  and  left  in  the  most  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  stage  of  incompleteness;  to  carry 
on  the  analysis  of  aesthetic  sensations  begun  by  the  Ilelm- 
holtx  school,  and  to  detennine  how  far  physiological  pay- 
cbology  can  justify  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  methods  and 
critical  judgments  of  art;  to  advance  investigations  re- 
specting the  structure  and  functions  of  nervous  tracts  and 
centers ;  to  know  more  about  the  senses,  the  muscles,  and 
will,  the  origin  of  man,  and  the  unfoldment  of  his  facul- 
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ties;  to  find  the  true  valae  of  the  new  iotnttpeetion — all 
in  the  hope  of  learning  something  more  thereby  iboat  the 
validity  of  hnmfu  experience,  the  scope,  Iswb,  and  limits 
of  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  the  nature  and  forma  of  duty. 
That,  with  hia  fitting  scientific  training  and  early  biaa, 
Lotie  has  contributed  little  or  nothiog  to  the  solution  of 
any  of  these  questions  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  era- 
sider  an  no  less  than  reprehensible,  for,  great  good  as  he 
has  done,  he  ought,  with  bis  rare  gifts,  to  have  done  far 
more  had  he  not  been  tempted  by  the  sirens  of  sesthetic 
optimism  to  revery  and  ji.Misive  quietism. 

Again,  there  are  certain  things  in  Lotse  which  we  have 
never  been  able  to  harmonuce.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
know  mind  aright,  he  argues,  because  we  have  conceived 
its  faculties  under  ao  many  physical  snalogies,  because  we 
picture  the  facts  of  memory  as  having  properties  like  in- 
ertia, because  we  image  mind  as  in  space,  or  as  having 
properties  of  light,  or  of  electricity,  like  Hegel,  or  we  speak 
of  impressions  as  dim  or  weak,  and  conceptions  as  broad 
or  positive  and  negative,  etc.  But  such,  and  indeed  all, 
naming,  he  reminds  us,  can  never  explain  bat  always  itself 
needs  explanation.  These  descriptions  may  break  up  one 
grcnt  into  many  small  mj'steries,  or  parallel  one  series  of 
secrets  with  another — as  his  cosmological  are  paralleled 
by  his  ontological  forms.  But  why  is  not  the  mind  also 
made  to  be  known,  and  why  is  not  being  known  a  part  of 
its  existence,  and  essential  to  its  completeness,  as,  when 
he  is  trj'ing  to  explain  away  "the  universal  human  error," 
which  has  separated  subject  and  object,  be  tells  us  beeom* 
ing  knovni  is  to  the  eompletenesg  of  the  external  world  t 
Why  should  the  things  in  themselves  of  sensation  and  self* 
consciousness  respectively  be  subjected  to  laws  so  radi- 
cally different}  As  the  strongest  argument  for  immortal* 
ity,  as  we  have  seen,  he  urges  that  consciousness  is  really 
unitary  because  it  appears  to  us  to  be  so.  How  shall  we 
know  that  this  also  is  not  a  physical  onalt^,  and  that  the 
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sonl  does  not  truly  exist  because  it  b  not  truly  known  T 
Above  all,  how  is  this  reconciled  with  his  strange  defini- 
tion of  phenomena  as  intermediates  or  means  bet«-een  per^ 
Kmsl  souls,  for  whom  all  things  exist,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  transcendent  essence  of  things  on  the  other,  and 
as  thus  only  half  dependent  for  their  existence  on  being 
perceivedt  If  the  universe  is  composed  of  personal  spirits 
with  "free  inner  spontaneity"  consenting  to  be  harnessed 
into  mechanism  in  order  to  realize  and  unfold  in  corporeal 
form  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  the  eternal  idea,  and, 
if  "personality  can  never  be  underwood  by  persons,"  then 
the  whole  psychological  tendency  ol  recent  biological  and 
even  phy»cal  science  is  the  greatest  illusion  of  modem  cul- 
ture. For  ourselves  we  are  more  than  ever  persuaded  that 
true  scioice  and  true  philosophy  give  to  more  than  they 
taJce  from  both  poetpy  and  religicm. 

Sometimes  we  arc  best  helped  to  understand  a  thinker 
of  this  type  by  seeing  how  others  of  diiTcrcnt  t>'pes  or 
schools  of  thought  regard  him.  For  this  purpose  I  select 
the  following  from  his  chief  critics  in  four  different  camps: 

L.  Stahlin,*  the  orthodox  theologian,  while  praising 
Lotze's  rehabilitation  of  philosophy  at  a  time  when  it  was 
prostrate  in  the  dust,  and  without  quarrel  with  Bowne- 
Meyer  in  calling  Lotze  the  greatest  metaphysieian  of  his 
day,  or  with  CasparJ,  who  thinks  he  marked  an  epoch  in 
himself,  atill  decides  that  his  system  is  full  of  contradic- 
tions. Lotze  is  at  hia  best  in  inquiries  from  various  stand- 
points into  various  aspects  of  the  problems  he  discussed, 
but  StMhlin  insists  that  he  broke  with  all  traditions  in  mak- 
ing the  soul  the  true  Ding-an-tich,  and  destroyed  the  living 
God  by  defining  him  as  the  "tme  aubstance,  the  absolutely 
good  and  the  all-personality."  If  substance  is  all  that  ia, 
then  finite  things  are  mere  modifications  of  it,  and  it  can- 
not be  absolute  but  is  conditioned.    If  the  soul  is  spirit, 

■Kant,  Loti*  and  Bitscbl,  EdlDbnigh,  T.  *  T.  Oarh,  1MB,  pp. 
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it  can  be  no  Ding^n^kh,  The  mere  standiDg-in-relation 
of  things  is  no  proof  of  their  substaiitial  unitjr.  As  a  criti- 
cal realist,  he  baa  not  confuted  the  critical  idealism  of 
Kant  If  the  soul  were  a  thing  in  itself,  it  never  could  be 
known.  Lotze  can  equally  be  proven  to  bo  a  skeptic  of  the 
pre-Kantian-Hume  type,  or  a  thoroughgoing  idealist  "He 
is  really  a  ^ncretie  scholastic,  and  his  scheme  cannot  be 
accepted  sm  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  rccroct  the  edi- 
fice of  theological  soienee." 

'Wrenschncr,*  the  monist,  argues  that  Lotee  is  no  dual- 
ist, but  a  monist  on  account  of  bis  pan-psychism.  Compare 
his  doctrine  that  all  finite  things  root  in  an  infinite  sub- 
Gtance,  that  all  that  b  real  is  geittlich,  and  also  hia  inter- 
action  theory,  which  in  his  mind  is  not  entirely  inconsist- 
ent with  the  parallclistic  view  of  the  independent  causa- 
tion of  all  that  is  psychic,  and  his  notion  that  the  freedom 
of  what  he  calls  the  Farsich-sein  of  the  soul,  which  makes 
it  seem  independent  of  the  body,  >a  acquired.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  dualistic  proclivities  are  no  less  pronounced, 
so  that  here,  too,  his  harmonizing  instincts  have  caused  him 
to  be  claimed  by  both  parties,  as  indeed  he  has  been  by  both 
parallelists  and  intcractionists.  He  never  sacrificed  a  view 
that  appealed  to  his  own  soul  as  valid  and  worthful  because 
of  its  logical  inconsistencies  with  other  viewpoints,  but 
assuming  that  sentiment  of  conviction  is  supreme,  if  there 
was  discrepancy  or  even  contradiction,  he  at  once  sought 
some  causal  or  other  nexus,  sometimes  even  when  the  op- 
position seemed  diametrical,  Spinoza  said  that  it  is  not 
the  thinker's  business  to  love  or  to  hate,  but  only  to  under- 
stand things,  and  yet  Ritschl  based  all  his  new  theology 
nptm  Lotze's  Werthvrteil  to  affirm  the  supremacy  of 
morali. 

Schiller,*  the  pragmatist,  denies  that  Lotze  needs  any 
'Der  Hontnnni;  <l8rgertel1t  in  Bcitrageti  Mlacr  Vertreter.    Ei. 
Itj  Aithnr  Drewi,  JeIu^  Dlederiek,  1908,  2  voli. 

■Lotw'i  Monlun  in  Uumanism;  Phllouphiea]  Emyi,  by  T.  G. 
6.  8«Uller,  London,  MumillaB  k  Co.,  1903,  897  pf. 
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underlying  unity,  and  sayi  that  hia  procen  of  reaaoDiDS 
in  obtaining  it  is  unsound,  that  it  explains  nothing  when 
attained,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  God  or  even  with 
Lotze'i  conception  of  him,  ao  that  it  contribute*  nothing 
cvra  to  religion.  Lotze  was  impelled  to  assume  unity  ^ 
the  mclaphyaical  difficultin  involved  in  his  idea  of  cause 
or  the  interinfluence  of  things.  This  means  that  things 
could  not  be  really  separate.  This  unity,  granted  and  made 
real,  explains  all  that  has  been  thought  transient  as  imma- 
nent interaction,  and  this  he  frankly  calls  the  absolute  and 
then  goes  on  to  treat  it  as  prior  to  and  more  real  than  the 
things  it  connects.  Things  arc  nothing  but  the  actions 
of  the  absolute  upon  spiritual  beings,  which,  by  being  cen- 
ters of  experience,  are  thus  made  independent  of  the  abso- 
lute. Lotze 's  unity  is  no  more  real  than  his  plurali^.  It 
is  not  by  virtue  of  the  substance  contained  in  things  that 
they  are  what  they  are,  but  because  they  are  able  to  pro- 
duce the  appearance  of  having  a  aubBtance  in  them,  he 
says,  suggesting  that  a  thing  is  what  it  does,  and  so  he 
is  at  root  a  pragmatiKt,  had  he  only  known  it. 

Henry  Jones,'  the  Hegelian,  says  that  Lotze  felt  that 
he  must  first  of  all  clear  the  ground  of  the  false  preten- 
sions that  philosophers,  particularly  Hegel,  had  set  up  for 
thought,  viz.,  that  they  identified  it  with  reality  and  con- 
verted a  rich  living  world  into  a  fixed  system  of  abatraet 
categories.  Thus  Lntze  begins  by  an  analytic  attempt  to 
find  out  what  in  reality  is  the  nature  of  thought  and  also 
its  limits.  He  finds  (a)  that  it  is  not  an  ontological  prin- 
ciple. It  does  not  constitute  but  only  represents  reality, 
and  that  not  very  accurately.  These  ideal  representations 
we  call  truth,  and  truth  may  correspond  to  the  actual  uni- 
verse but  is  no  part  of  it,  but  simply  a  function  of  human 
intelligence.  (&)  It  is  only  one  function  among  others, 
that  is,  besidea  thinking  there  alao  are  feeling,  will,  senses, 
imagination.    Thought  merely  conceives,  judges,  and  res- 

■Tbe  PhUawQhy  of  hattt,  Qlsicow,  1B99,  39S  pp. 
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sons,  (e)  Even  to  perfonn  the  function*  left  to  it,  thought 
has  to  have  the  above  other  activities,  such  as  sensation, 
faith,  or  appreciation  of  worth,  etc.,  and  is  dependent  upon 
them  for  its  ideals,  impulses,  criteria.  When  thus  pro> 
Tided  with  its  material,  thought  arranges  and  substitutes 
rational  necessity  for  contingent  connection  between  mental 
phenomena,  and  so  is  wholly  formal,  (d)  The  systematic 
world  thus  created  by  thought  from  its  data  is  purely  ideal 
and  not  a  world  of  things.  There  are  no  classes  in  th« 
outer  world  of  reality,  no  subject,  predicate,  or  copula,  and 
the  rrasonings  that  connect  ideas  are  very  different  from 
the  causes  that  connect  objects.  Products  of  thought  are 
not  even  similar  to  anything  in  reality.  Things  do  not 
conceive  or  enter  into  classes.  Thus  the  thought  world 
is  at  no  point  in  contact  with  the  real  world,  (e)  The 
results  of  thought  would  not  be  recognized  as  representing 
reality  if  thought  was  the  only  intolligent  power  in  man. 
The  knowledge  that  things  are  is  due  to  other  functions. 
Famished  with  these,  then,  thought  may  show  what  they 
are  and  reveal  their  meanings,  but  meaning  is  never  what 
a  thing  is,  but  what  it  appears  when  translated  from  real- 
ity to  ideality.  Thought  never  shows  what  an  object  is  in 
and  of  itself,  but  only  whether  it  is  like  or  unlike,  equal 
or  unequal  to,  or  otherwise  related  to  other  objects.  Thai 
the  core  of  reality  entirely  escapes  thought.  An  intuitive 
intelligence  might  conceivably  give  us  this  inner  core  and 
rerepresent  that  imperious  personality  that  constitutes  the 
inner  consciousness  of  intelligent  things,  hut  our  intelli- 
gence is  only  discursive  or  reflective,  and  creeps  from  one 
featare  to  another,  showing  only  relations.  Thus  thought 
is  not  constitutive  even  of  intelligence  as  such,  but  is  an 
indirect  process  that  man  has  to  undertake  to  make  up  for 
the  inadequacy  of  his  perceptions.  It  is  a  symbol  of  man's 
incompetence  as  well  as  his  only  means  of  acquiring  such 
knowledge  aa  is  possible. 

Now  from  this  Jones  t»yn  that  it  follows  that  the  ideil> 
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tBtie  rMonstnictioD  of  belief  that  fau  so  strongly  inflaeneed 
the  modem  worid  is  entirely  broken  down.  Thought  it 
apart  and  insignificant,  indepcndoit  in  man's  mental 
equipment,  and  tbe  work  of  metaphyucs  must  be  done  over 
again,  and  some  other  ontological  principle  must  be  foand. 
Again,  the  theologians  who  oppose  reducing  Qod  to  logi- 
cal processes  are  encouraged,  for,  aside  from  ill  systema- 
tized thought,  there  ia  a  field  for  immediate  intuition.  Thus 
thought  is  a  composite,  and  reason  hss  nothing  to  do  with 
religion,  but  only  with  theology.  Again,  Lotze's  investi- 
gations have  stimulated  others,  and  in  Scotland  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  development  of  If^ical  lines  on  Lotze's 
basis,  as  well  as  by  Brandets  and  Bosanquet,  and  this  de- 
velopment of  his  position  seems  to  Jones  to  issoe  in  its 
refutation.  Lotze's  main  contribution,  therefore,  is  really 
in  defending  the  idealism  be  sought  to  overthrow.  His  is 
a  pseudo-dialectic  product.  The  helplessness  of  such 
thought  as  his  shows  it  to  be  a  logical  Action.  So  Lotze 
leads  from  a  formal  to  a  constituent,  or  from  a  subjective 
and  epistemological  to  an  objective  and  ontological  view  of 
thought. 

In  the  carefully  phrased  statements  of  his  "Dictata" 
(now  translated  in  six  booklets  on  as  many  of  the  topics 
lie  chiefly  tanght),  which  consist  of  condensed  expressions 
his  students  were  to  copy,  Lotze  is  systematic,  precise,  for- 
mal almost  to  a  fault,  yet  each  of  these  oatlines  coven 
but  a  small  part  of  the  ground  usually  included  in  tbe  sub- 
ject under  treatment.  Each  presents  an  ordered  collection 
of  viewpoints  that  seem  to  the  author  central,  and  no  more. 
In  the  p^chology  syllabus,  «.  g.,  he  discusses  sensations, 
the  course  of  ideas,  attention,  space,  feelings,  emotions, 
and  in  the  last,  or  theoretical,  half,  the  reciprocity  of  the 
soul  and  body,  with  chapters  each  niwn  the  seat,  time, 
relations,  essence,  states,  and  realm  of  the  soul — and  that 
ia  alL  So  in  the  other  topics  hit  range  is  narrow  evNi 
where  his  treatment  of  the  themes  chosen  is  ftilL  Eveo  in 
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his  lai^r  athics,  logic,  and  metaphysics  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate upon  occasion  to  pass  from  one  domain  to  another, 
regarding  these  demarcations  as  mere  pedagogic  devices 
and  fences  to  prevent  the  investigator  from  panning  his 
subject  wherever  it  leads.  Hence,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
substantial  repetition.  To  this  all  lines  eonvei^  and  from 
it  they  diverge.  He  was  also  through  and  through  a  con- 
sciousness-philosopher, and  his  ultimate  quest  was  Fur- 
tick-tein.  Of  the  immortality  of  the  aonl  he  spoke  with 
great  reservation,  usually  as  something  which  was  beyond 
the  domain  of  philosophy,  but  in  general  he  seems  to  have 
held  that  immortality  was  attained  whenever  bouIs  had 
made  themselves  of  intrinsic  worth,  and  therefore  essential 
parts  in  the  relational  and  especially  in  the  moral  order 
of  the  world.  Whether  the  race  has  this  kind  of  immortal- 
ity is  left  unsettled. 

We  may  regard  the  chief  traditions  or  philosophemes 
in  the  history  of  thought  as  three,  now  characterized  some- 
what as  follows :  The  first  took  earliest  shape  as  the  con- 
cept under  the  obstetric  art  of  Socrates,  and  was  better 
defined  by  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas  or  forms.  In  another 
way  it  appears  again  in  Aristotle's  theory  of  categoriet, 
half  deduced,  half  gathered  .from  the  agora,  and  which 
Kant  assumed  without  criticism  and  with  too  little  change ; 
and  later  in  the  univentUt,  innate  ideas,  exemplary  forms 
and  species  of  the  schoolmen,  as  Hegel's  diamond  network, 
which  made  the  universe  real  because  it  made  it  rational, 
as  the  pure  entities  in  the  artistic  contemplati<«i  of  which 
Schopenhauer  thought  the  soul  found  its  only  surceaae 
from  pain,  and  even  as  the  natura  iptiisima  of  Ood  him- 
self, to  know  which  was  conscious  immortalify;  while  it 
is  no  less  historically  represented  in  the  theory  of  fixed 
types  in  nature,  which  have  constituted  the  chief  obstacle 
which  evolution  has  had  to  encounter  in  every  field  and 
form.  This  assumption  of  fixed  substantial  norms  or 
forma — ^precious  becaoae  bron^t  forth  by  such  severe  tra>- 
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¥«il  of  Bou) — DOW  thought  to  be  imnuraent,  now  trmiuecnd- 
ent,  here  in  the  flcld  of  nature,  there  of  mind,  partlj  in- 
herited from  the  Greeks,  yet  inatinetive  in  every  mind, 
nec-ds  to  be  traced  through  ita  many  forma,  aa  the  k«y  to 
much  of  the  thought  and  many  of  the  great  eontroveraiei 
of  the  world.  Properly  treated,  this  point  of  view  is  of 
the  highest  educational  value.  On  every  hand,  however, 
are  rutty,  ultracatcgorical  minds  and  books  whose  whole 
philosophizing  coDsists  in  adopting  or  adapting  some  one 
set  of  categorica  from  the  many  by  no  meani  accordant 
tables  of  them,  and  pigeon-holing  among  them  all  facta 
of  matter  or  mind  with  an  often  ill-concealed  "air  of  re- 
pressed omniscience,"  as  if  they  were  hierophants  initiat- 
ing into  esoteric  mysteries  and  jealously  guarding  all  meta- 
physical  orthodoxies.  Easily  made  changes  in  the  name, 
number,  order,  or  prominence  of  these  norma  meet  any 
exigencies  of  controversy  or  morals,  and,  few  aa  they  are, 
and  many  as  are  the  books,  the  combinations  are  by  no 
means  exhausted,  nor  the  vast  mental  spaces  explored  that 
can  be  thus  "triangulated"  by  their  dcflnition  alone.  Sub- 
stance, cause,  time,  space,  and  all  the  rest  are  not  aimple, 
as  is  assumed,  in  the  sense  of  being  indecomposable  by 
psychic  analysis.  They  mark  the  pointa  where  thinking 
stops  as  well  as  starts,  and  QO  definition  of  them  can  be  so 
exact  as  to  sustain  a  long  argument  nnswervingly.  With- 
out such  norms,  knowledge  and  experience  could  no  mora 
become  objects  of  science  than  eould  physical  nature  if 
there  were  no  laws,  but  they  will  submit  to  more  adequate 
formulation  if  we  stndy  their  validity  nther  than  their  fit 
or  consistent^.  The  influence  of  psychology  upon  the  crea- 
tions of  speculative  geniua  in  this  field  is  not  unlike  that 
of  science  upon  poetiy.  It  is  opening  a  new  world,  and 
rendering  the  charm  of  the  old  still  more  anbtle. 

The    second    historic    standpoint    is    the    mechanical. 
Though  older  than  Democritua,  it  entered  the  modem  world 
aa  a  result  of  the  great  discoveriea  and  inventiona  whieh 
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heralded  the  Refoniiation.  Descartea,  who  could  not  think 
except  in  visual  and  mathematical  terms;  Borclli,  by  hia 
great  work  m  the  motions  of  aaimala;  and  the  iatro* 
mechanical  school  of  medicine  thus  founded  (which 
treated  digestion  aa  trituration,  accretion  as  sifting,  circu- 
lation aa  hydrodynamics,  and  nerve  action  aa  vibration, 
and  which  made  mathematics  for  a  long  time  the  prelimt- 
naiy  study  of  physicians)  represent  ita  "atorm  and  stress" 
period.  Part  of  the  force  of  thia  tendency  expended  itself 
in  practical  iDventiona,  part  was  lost  in  the  vagaries  of 
popular  materialism,  and  the  best  of  ita  impulses  were  re- 
vived and  are  still  felt  in  the  German  school  of  physiology 
since  Weber,  which  has  raised  the  whole  art  and  scimce 
of  medicine  in  that  countiy  from  a  very  low  to  its  present 
commanding  estate.  Not  content  with  the  attempt  to  re- 
duce inanimate  nature  to  terms  of  measurable  force  and 
matter,  it  prompted  Ilerbart's  effort  to  state  the  mutual 
action  of  etuicepts  in  exact  static  and  dynamic  terms,  pro- 
posed the  psycho-phj'sic  law  and  the  hedonistic  calculus, 
and  a  logic  so  exact  aa  to  be  literally  mechanical,  and  ever 
since  Spinosa  it  baa  cherished  the  hope  that  philosophic 
problems  might  be  reasoned  out  by  geometrical  methods, 
and  has  favored  mechanism  in  thought  and  morals  by  em- 
phasizing every  material  trope  and  analogy.  It  ia  the 
atandpoint  of  which  Lange  is  the  best  historian,  and  against 
which  the  main  current  of  Lotze's  philosophizing  was  from 
t)ie  first  directed,  and  which  he  called  universal  in  extent, 
but  everywhere  subordinate  in  fnncUon.  If  on  the  one 
hand  it  is  often  less  respectful  to  the  great  traditions  of 
humanity ;  if  it  breeds  an  indifference  to  many  themes  yet 
held  in  highest  reverence,  that  recall  the  old  agnostic 
maxim,  qua  $upra  no$,  quid  od  tuu;  if  taken  extremely  it 
diminatea  freedom,  responsibility,  and  immateriality  from 
the  problem  of  life— let  ua  not  forget  that  it  has  also 
brought  the  human  mind  to  a  sharper  focus  with  less  dia- 
penive  fringes  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  thoi^h^ 
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OD  all  things  within  iti  range,  even  though  other*  bqrond 
it  tre  blurred  «od  diitorted. 

For  the  third  historic  standpoint  I  know  no  better 
name  than  that  of  self-consciousaess,  a  far  narrower  term 
and  thing  than  selMcnowledge.  The  remote  result  of  tlie 
Reformation  was  to  raise  the  questioD  in  a  few  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  serious  minds  of  Europe:  What  if  even  oar 
philosophy,  too,  be  but  the  moat  reflned  of  superatitiona, 
and  bU  articulate  ayBteiua  idolatryf  "What  it  we  must 
make  a  tabula  rasa  of  all  current  hypotheaes  and  presup- 
positions  about  ultimate  truth,  and  aeek  some  kind  of  ata- 
nuia  in  knowing  that  we  can  know  nothing.  Self-exami- 
nation reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  primitive  think* 
ers  with  no  cooBensus,  facing  a  universe  perhaps  too  vast 
to  have  any  character  assignable  by  man,  because  greater 
than  all  that  can  be  called  thought  ^  standing  before,  as 
it  were,  an  unrevealed  logos,  on  unrelated  absolute,  an  nu- 
hctcronomizcd  ought,  an  unobjectifled  wilL  Iluine  would 
not  have  said  that  we  must  doubt  all  that  we  cannot  prove, 
yet  it  was  natural  in  an  age  of  such  rapidly  deepening 
self-involution  of  tliui^ht  tliat  he  should  be  taken  far  mora 
seriously  than  he  meant  by  Kant,  who,  more  than  any  other, 
has  made  men  content  with  a  rational  and  practical  ar- 
rangement of  concepts,  even  if  they  cannot  express  the 
real  nature  of  things,  but  only  our  thought  of  them.  From 
this  standpoint  many  have  seemed  to  seek  proof  of,  if  not, 
indeed,  a  substitute  for,  the  objective  validity  of  ideas  in 
the  fit  and  conustency  with  which  they  can  be  juxtaposed, 
assuming  that  from  their  contact  in  individual  minds  the 
only  real  continuity  in  thought  can  be  inferred.  Others, 
by  an  introspective  involution  of  thought,  have  believed 
that  thus  thought  could  be  made  as  deep  as  the  ^o  and 
as  broad  as  the  all,  and  raised  to  a  potence  almost  divinely 
creative.  Taken  extremely  and  alone,  or  in  some  of  its 
manifold  combinations  nith  the  first  standpoint,  thia  phil- 
osophic tradition  tends  to  reduce  both  the  world  of  matter 
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»id  all  the  great  realities  of  religion  to  a  system  of  loi^ 
acemnoloting  deposits  and  projectioDS  of  the  human  eon- 
sciooBDess,  or  to  resolve  nature  as  well  as  theology  into 
anthropology.  Man's  mind  is  the  meaanre  of  all  things. 
The  seccmdary  and  even  the  primary  qualities  of  matter 
and  all  spiritual  goods  are  alike  subjectively  conditioned 
or  even  constituted.  The  d^enerste  forms  and  products 
of  this  philosophic  direction  are  too  complex  to  be  traced 
here. 

These  three  spheres  of  thought,  to  tracing  the  details 
of  which  through  the  various  systems  the  history  of  phi- 
loeophy  is  devoted,  are  still  to  a  great  extent  unhannonized. 
The  pqrchologist,  at  least,  is  not  satisfied  with  any  attempt 
to  reduce  the  categories  to  an  organic  unity  of  eonicioua- 
neas.  The  Greek  conception  of , idea  or  form  and  the  self- 
affirmation  of  Protestantism  are  now  seen  to  be  segments 
of  a  larger  orbit  of  thought  than  this.  The  second  of  the 
above  standpoints  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  mediated  by  the 
notion  of  fixed  and  constant  types  of  any  sort,  and  mech- 
anism stops  short  of  consciousness.  To  secure  the  unique 
culture-power  of  the  first  and  last  of  the  traditions  of  phi- 
losophy to  students  of  science,  and  of  the  second  to  stu- 
dents of  general  history  and  the  humanities,  is  the  chief 
duty,  and  to  aid  in  mediating  the  new  and  higher  unity 
now  impending  between  the  three  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
chief  task  of  the  psychologist  to-day.  If  there  was  ever 
a  time  when  the  student  and  teacher  of  religion  needed  to 
ponder  these  problems,  to  be  fit  for  his  work  amid  the 
light  and  heat  of  popular  interest  and  discussion  which 
these  large  adjustments  are  now  exciting,  it  is  to-day.  It 
is  the  function,  not  of  i»ychology,  but  of  revelation  only, 
to  give  absolute  truth;  but  we  must  not  forget  in  our  land, 
where  the  veiy  depth  and  strength  of  religious  instincts 
make  us  too  satisfied  with  narrow  and  inadequate  mental 
expressions  of  them,  that  the  first  step  toward  securing  on 
adequate  theoretic  training  of  those  sentiments  in  which 
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religion  and  monlity  b«Te  their  common  root  is  to  rescue 
the  higher  mythopcric  faculties  from  the  present  degrada- 
tion to  which  prejudice  and  crass  theories  have  brought 
them.  That  deeper  psychologic  inaights,  in  directions  to 
which  attention  in  this  field  is  already  turning,  are  to  effect 
a  complete  atonement  between  modem  culture  and  relig- 
ious sentiments  and  verities  is  now  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  The  development  of  these  insights  will 
gravely  affect  the  future  of  religion.  Will  not  geneticism, 
as  hinted  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  furnish  the 
fourth,  higher,  mediating  standpoint! 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  saner,  safer  philosopher 
with  s  more  Emersonian  combination  of  sweetness  and 
light  than  Lotze.  He  was  "more  line  and  suggestive  than 
lai^  and  vigorous"  (Falckenberg),  with  greater  reserve 
than  Fechner;  cautious,  always  moderate,  semiible,  and  in 
good  taste.  His  metaphysics  and  eveo  his  logic  were  rather 
for  the  aake  of  bis  esthetics  and  ethics.  His  system  is 
more  classic  and  less  romantic  than  that  of  Hartmann. 
If  he  evolved  few  great  or  original  ideas,  he  never  said  a 
foolish  or  ouiri  thing  or  one  which  lent  itself  to  carica> 
ture.  He  revered  philosophy  as  the  queen  of  the  sciences, 
ami  was  her  faithful  minister,  even  tbougb  she  was  deposed, 
and  he  lived  in  hope  of  seeing  her  restored  to  her  ancient 
throne.  He  never  made  an  enemy,  and  disciplea  of  other 
si-huols  were  more  prone  to  find  points  of  agreement  than 
of  difference  with  him.  Save  Baumann,  Stumpf,  Busse, 
and  Falckenberg,  perhaps  in  that  order,  he  bad  no  disciplea 
in  Germany  in  hia  own  department,  but  had  much  influ- 
ence in  the  heyday  of  hia  fame  with  liberal  theologians. 
The  group  of  philosophical  and  sesthetic  spirits  that  have 
lately  founded  and  supported  Logos  continue  his  spirit, 
hut  have  departed  in  some  respects  far  from  hia  letter. 
In  England  he  has  had  no  permanent  followers,  but  in 
France, in  Bergson  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  living 
man  bis  soul  is  marching  on.  Only  Bergson  htdda  to  two 
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qrstenis  of  philosophy,  one  superposed  upon  the  other,  and 
be  makes  no  attempt  to  harmonize  but  only  to  contrast 
them.  In  this  country  Bowne  and  Ladd  have  diffused  his 
principles  and  made  for  him  a  number  of  adherents,  espe- 
cially among  conservative  and  semi-theologieal  academie 
teachers. 

Lotse,  however,  had  no  wish  to  establish  a  school,  but 
rather  to  prescribe  cures  for  distracted  souls  as  a  kind  of 
poator-pbysician.  He  used  ideas  to  infect  men  with  his 
temperament,  to  lure  them  to  the  sanity,  unity,  poise,  and 
repose  that  both  nature  and  nurture  had  given  him.  At 
bottom,  his  was  a  philosophy  of  feeling,  and  his  ultimate 
appeal  was  to  the  QemulX  which  he  would  make  an  oracle 
no  less  supreme  than  Scbleiermacher  had  sought  to  make 
it  fur  theology,  Horwicz  for  psychology,  Magnan  for  psy- 
chiatry, and,  in  a  way,  Preud  for  psychoneuroais.  Much 
as  he  reconstructed  and  eliminated  from  the  other  systems, 
it  was  only  to  save  all  that  was  tenable  in  them  that  edi* 
fied,  and,  although  the  residues  he  saved  he  tried  to  make 
to  fit  logically,  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  reason, 
he  still  appealed  to  the  heart  Every  principle  and  idea 
that  affected  the  sentiment  of  belief  and  conviction  must 
be  a  part  of  a  harmonious  intellectual  whole,  and  contra- 
diction and  inconsistency  must  at  least  be  postulated  as 
eliminable.  Ilis  trust  in  the  instinct  of  belief  waa  implicit, 
and  he  held  that  if  intuitive  creedal  affirmations  did  not 
fit  each  other  it  waa  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  Of 
course,  he  thought  he  had  welded  basal  verities,  certified 
by  his  criteria,  indiscerptibly  together,  so  that  he  could 
never  deem  his  own  system  eclectic,  but  coher^it  and  rig- 
orously sequential,  although  few  men  with  a  well-developed 
critical  diathesis  now  accept  his  syntheses  as  they  stand. 

Thinking  in  auch  syntheses  as  he  strove  to  make  is 

premature,  and  perhaps  can  never  be  final,  but  a  better 

harmony  than  that  he  sought  is  slowly  coming,  though  in 

a  very  different  way,  viz.,  by  the  slow  natural  progress  of 
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wience  into  the  donuin  of  hnnnnwtie  intoots.  Tlw  p^f- 
ehologjr  of  tile  fediogi  is  at  the  door  and  will  jttKHXf 
their  viewpoints.  The  higher  eritictsm  »  fnlfiDing,  not 
dc8tro}-ioK,  rcligioiu  tiIuo.  JEstbetici  n  heginning  to  be 
more  Mientifie  than  hb.  The  higher  anthropcdogy  of  myth, 
enstom,  and  belief  haa  made  rapid  atrides  nnee  hia  day 
and  i*  ahowing  the  tmth  of  even  anpentitiooa,  and  what 
enrtwhile  seemed  aenselexi,  enltiL  Hit  -nry  narrow  viewa 
of  instinct  are  already  tnpeneded.  Vitalism  b  eomit^ 
to  the  fore  in  biology.  The  value  of  mental  states  ia  being 
nnderstood  in  therapy  and  even  hygiene.  We  are  even 
interpreting  the  old  orthodoxiei  out  of  what  thcgr  aay  into 
the  larger,  deeper  terms  of  what  they  mean.  The  erimind- 
ogy  that  r^ards  crime  as  a  disease  seems  to  have  already 
done  its  best  work  and  to  be  jnst  now  beginning  to  recog- 
nize again  the  element  of  personal  guilt  with  a  sphere  of 
freedom  and  consequent  responsibility,  and  we  are  even 
striving  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  original  ere»> 
tiona  and  spontaneities  of  genius.  Thus  the  iron  laws  of 
mechanism  as  he  understood  them  are  no  longer  ao  nniver- 
sal  or  oppressive.  His  conceptions  of  modem  [isyehology 
and  especially  of  genetic  aspects  are  now  antiquated.  Hia 
ideas  of  psychic  evolution  were  so  crude  aa  to  be  almost 
valneless,  and  yet  the  modem  psychologist  who  haa  not 
read  Lotze  and  come  to  terms  with  him  not  only  lacka  per- 
spective but  has  undeveloped  possibilities  slumbering  in 
him  of  which  he  does  not  dream. 
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Fechaer  ipning,  on  both  bii  fither'i  ind  motber't 
ndes,  from  a  line  o{  rather  liberal  and  cheerful  Lutheran 
pastors,  and  this  heritage  made  itself  veiy  stronglj  felt 
in  his  later  and  even  middle  life.  Hia  father,  although  a 
country  pastor,  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  kind  to  feel  the 
spirit  of  the  Aufklamng,  first  to  have  a  lightning  rod  on 
his  church,  and  not  to  wear  a  peruke  in  the  pulpit,  de- 
spite the  excitement  these  innovations  caused  among  his 
flock,  whom  he  told  that  Jesus  preached  without  a  pemke. 
The  father  died  when  Fechner  was  in  hia  fifth  year.  Theo- 
dor  was  sent  to  the  Gymnasium  at  fourteen,  and. at  six-, 
teen  began  to  study  surgery  and  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  and  in  this  city  he  remained  the  rest  of  hia 
life,  rarely  leaving  iL  It  grew  from  40,000  citizens  within 
the  promenade  to  s  world  city  or  "Idetne  Pant,'*  and  was 
called  the  heart  of  Qermany.  Fechner  eked  out  the  very 
slender  means  his  mother  could  give  him  by  giving  les- 
sons, making  translations,  and  doing  other  kinds  of  liter- 
ary work.  In  his  early  youth  he  planned  to  make  lita«- 
ture  his  calling,  and  his  temperament  was  always  poetic 
and  ssthctic  In  the  university,  however,  he  became  an 
avowed  atheist  until  ha  read  Oken's  natural  history,  which 
brought  him  sndden  and  new  light,  and  he  became  an  en- 
tbusiastic  diaciplc-of  .Schelliog,  saying  later  that  he  waa 
an  apple  that  grew  on  Scbelling's  tree,  although  be  fell 
■ome  distance  from  it. 

Medicine  then  had  no  scientific  method,  and  was  even 
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more  entirely  empineal  tbao  when  HelmholU  wrote  oo 
"ThinkinK  in  Medicine,"  almost  implying  that  there  waa 
non&  Its  practice  consisted  mainly  in  following  certain 
prescribed  and  unexplained  precepts.  For  one  interested 
in  the  intellectual  aide  of  it,  it  was  onsatisfying,  and  so 
Feeling  tamed  to  the  physioli^cy  of  von  "Weber  and 
dropped  pathology  and  therapy.  He  passed  his  doctor's 
examination  in  1822,  bat  nevertheless  refused  to  go 
through  the  formalities  of  becoming  a  physician,  but  turned 
to  experimental  physics,  which  he  thooght  the  best  domain 
of  experimental  science.  Kant  had  shown  that  the  laws 
of  nature  are  also  the  laws  of  mind  and  had  held  that 
the  former  must  be  studied  in  detail,  but  his  successors 
shortened  the  way  and  became  more  theoretical,  and  even 
phyncs  became  speculative.  Oken  knew  his  subject  but 
followed  Schelling's  construction  of  all  organism!  from 
Drschteim,  assuming  that  the  problem  here  conld  be  solved 
at  a  stroke.  This  was  a  captivating  view.  Qod  is  the 
universe,  and  comes  to  self-knowledge  in  man  who  unites 
all  the  organisms,  which  in  the  animal  world  are  scattered 
into  one  organism.  For  instance,  man's  five  senses  combine 
five  types  of  animala.  Skin,  tongue,  nose,  ear,  and  eye 
animals  are  Oken 'a  names  for  vertebrates,  fish,  frogs,  birda, 
and  creatures  with  two  lids  to  their  eyes.  Fechner  did  not 
understand  such  sentences  aa  "the  optic  nerve  is  an  organ- 
ized beam  of  light — the  brain  an  organized  sun — the  eye  an 
organized  color,  sun,  or  rainbow";  but  what  drew  him  to 
this  philosophy  waa  its  view  that  the  world  is  not  a  dead 
mechanism.  Although  he  did  lecture  in  the  Schelling-Okea 
spirit  after  his  habilitation  in  1833,  when  he  translated 
Biot's__^hyaie8,"  he  later  left  this  point  of  view  behind. 
He  beganJecturing  on  physics  m_182-l  and  his  speculative 
inclinations  were  sidetracked  for  a  time  as  harmless  humor. 
The  e^trat  interest  in  physics  then  was  electricity— Volta, 
Oersted,  magnetism,  and  a  little  later  Faraday  and  Ohm. 
Electricity  was  "imponderable,"  and  we  find  many  minor 
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eoDtribntiou  of  Fechner  to  Poggcndorit'i  Aiauien,  in 
which  there  appeared  Krenl  minor  articles  of  hia. 

In  1838  he  began  hia  more  or  \tm  pqrchological  itnd- 
ica  of  subjective  color  experimcca,  which  constituted  his  . 
transition  from  physical  to  physiologicsl  and  psychologi- 
cal intereata.  He  published  invextigations  on  aubjectin 
cuHiplementary  colors  and  how  to  excite  them  with  a  eolor 
top,  also  after  and  acccssoiy  images,  and  the  phenomena 
of  Abktiitgen.  Tliese  b^an  to  appear  before  the  end  of 
the  thirtiea  of  the  last  century.  (P<%gendorfr,  Bde.  44-50.) 
lie  was  constantly  experiincnting.jipon  himself  for  subjeo- 
ttve  optical  effects,  even  glancing  at  the  aun^  working  with 
sudden  lights,  and  atraining  his  ej'cs  to  observe  the  electro- 
magnetic scale,  and  this  gradually  led  to  bis  later  calami^. 
He  now  translated  Tbenard's  "Chemistry,"  and  was  an 
editor  and  frequent  contributor  to  the  Pkarmaceutie  Cen- 
tnUblait.  When  he  waa  made  ordinariut  without  salary  in 
1833,  he.niarried  Clara  Polkmann,  to  whom  he  had  been 
engaged  for  three  years,  and  the  need  of  being  eeonomieal 
prompted  him  to  edit  Breitkopf  and  Ilartcl's  "House  and 
Conversation  Lexicon, "  in  eight  volumes  (1838) ,  (or 
which  he  himself  wrote  many  articles  (Lasswiti  thinks 
one-third  of  the  whole),  discussing  such  matters  as  ma  Act- 
ing, shopping,  various  domestic  industries,  etc.  His  health 
grew  worse  from  1835  on,  and  he  traveled.  He  hesitated 
about  retaining  hia  professonhip,  and  gave  popular  lec- 
tures. We  can  learn  little  of  the  nature  of  hia  illneaa, 
except  that  he  could  not  control  bis  .attention,  and  hia 
thonghta  were  very  active  against  his  will.  He  eould  not 
sleep,  and  became  depressed  and  tense  l^  tuna.  Some 
optical  disease  set  in,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all 
reading  and  writing,  and  spend  much  time  in  a  darkened 
room.  Even  dark  glasses  were  intolerable,  and  he  found 
his  way  about  the  streets  almost  like  a  blind  man.  The 
worst  began  in  1840,  and  this  was  the  turning  point  to  ' 
t  different  direction  of  thought  jind  work. 
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Thifl  we  can  best  iotroduce  by  glancing  at  some  of  hii 
hamoroiu  articles,  written  under  the  name  of  Dr.  HisM, 
in  which  he  satirized  medicine  and  the  old  natural  philoa- 
ophy.  In  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Proof  That  the  Moon  la 
Ifade  of  Iodine,"  he  derided  the  tendency  to  regard  iodine 
as  a  panacea,  and  also  made  sport  of  Oken.*  The  latter 
appears  in  such  sentences  as  "warmth  and  light  are  noth- 
ing but  the  two  poles  of  fire,  or  its  plus  and  mians,"  or 
we  might  name  them  the  "debts  and  the  assets  of  fire,"  or 
we  might  define  heat  aa  "sin  or  egoism,  the  left  side  or 
tail  end,  the  ganglion  system,  or  the  plant  organ  of  fire, 
while  light  is  virtue,  truth,  the  right  side,  the  head  end, 
the  brain,"  for  all  these  relations  are,  in  tact,  not  entirely 
adequate  to  the  idea,  but  approximate  it  in  various  stage* 
by  their  potencies.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  moon,  since  it, 
like  iodine,  heals  Kropf,  consists  of  iodine  and  light,  since 
it  is  not  true  light,  but  the  e£Buz  of  the  iodine.  It  looka 
yellow  because  of  the  different  potcDtialitations  that  iodine 
has  undergone. 

In  his  "Panegyric  on  Current  Medicine  and  Natural 
Philosophy"  he  discusses  the  number  of  applicationa  of 
drugs  and  medicines.  Miaes  says  we  have  not  only  many 
drugs  for  every  disease,  but  eveiy  drug  heals  several  dis* 
cases,  so  there  will  have  to  come  a  time  when  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  there  will  be  enumerated  under  every  drug 
not  only  the  medicines  that  it  can,  but  that  it  cannot,  help. 
A  book  emphasising  this  negative  side  would  probably  be 
smaller  and  smaller  with  eveiy  edition,  and  would  in  the 
end  reduce  itself  to  a  single  sentence,  viz.,  "Every  drug 
heals  oil  diseases";  and  therapy  would  also  be  a  sentence, 
"Every  disease  is  healed  through  every  medicament." 

These  things,  of  course,  have  mainly  historical  interest, 
bat  in  another  pamphlet  entitled  "Means  of  Protection 
againut  Cholera"  he  aays  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  terrible 

*  Who  wBi  popalirlj  Introduced  IdIo  tbli  eonntij  bj  I.  B.  Btallo, 
PUkiwipbj  ot  Hattira^  BotUm^lMS,  p.  KSO. 
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guest,  bat  even  for  those  wbo  fear  aod  hate  it  it  ii  a  ben»- 
fit.  It  protects  mankind,  depopulate!  and  makes  mon 
room,  food,  and  buaioen.  Aa  there  had  been  lo  recent  an 
outbreak  of  cholera  and  another  was  feared,  this  satire  was 
thought  to  go  too  far.  He  starts  from  the  general  diseoa- 
tent  of  mankind  that  is  directed  even  against  the  cholera, 
which  docs  nothing  but  look  after  human  affairs  with  great 
eammtness,  via.,  determiniDg  population  and  boundarica, 
enforcing  temperance,  ahowing  the  vanity  of  wealth,  bdp- 
ing  out  druggists,  doctors,  booksellers.  It  poesiUy  ma7 
sometime  help  medicine  a' little. 

Stapelia  Mixta  is  a  flower  of  neat  color  with  aharptjr 
contrasting  spots,  which  emits  such  perfume  that  the  car- 
rion fliea  lay  their  eggs  in  it  by  mistake.  The  little  book  br 
this  name  contains  various  chapters  of  different  worth,  and 
many  which,  in  a  second  editicm,  were  dropped.  It  treata 
of  literary  and  esthetic  subjects,  especially  the  aymboliam 
of  conic  sections  and  an  inverted  world. 

Rather  charming  is  his  "Comparative  Anatomy,  of*  the 
Angela."  These  are  not  symbolic,  but  real,  living  angels, 
which  stand  in  the  organic  world  a  little  higher  than  man, 
who  is  not  the  highest  nor  the  most  beautiful.  Even  the 
ass  thinks  his  ovni  type  ideal.  The  human  form  ia  a  strange 
aggregate  of  surfaces  and  curves,  hollows  and  elevationa. 
There  are  no  flat  surfaces  and  therefore  curvea  and  apeeifl- 
cally  the  aphere  are  the  ideal  forma  and  these  change  (as, 
indeed,  Plato  had  said).  The  parta  of  man's  body  ar« 
beautiful  as  they  approach  it,  but  the  ^eball  ia  moat  com- 
plete. It  is  the  organ  of  light  and  in  light  angela  live. 
Earth  is  not  their  fitting  residence.  They  belong  to  higher 
bodies  like  the  sun,  the  stars,  or  light.  Just  as  the  air  ia  the 
clement  in  which  man  lives,  so  light  is  the  element  of  the 
angels,  who  are  simply  free  and  independent  eyes,  all  eye, 
or  the  eye-type  in  its  highest  and  mont  beautiful  develop- 
ment. Thus,  what  in  man  is  a  subordioate  organ,  in  the 
angels  ia  of  independent  worth.  In  animala  the  qrea  are 
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bftckwird  or  ndeward,  whereas  in  man  th^  look  forirard. 
But  Angela  are  iiDgle  eyes.  Their  language  is  light  and 
their  tooea  are  colors.  The  eye-laoguage  of  love  hints  at 
the  speech  of  angels,  these  creatures  of  the  sun  with  their  .. 
ethereal  bodies.  Their  skin  is  merely  connected  vapors, 
like  soap  bubbles.  Their  transparent  nature  can  take 
on  colors.  Th^  change  their  form  and  expand  and 
contract  according  to  their  feelings.  They  are  attraction 
or  repulsion,  and  with  this  goes  the  wonderful  color  play. 
They  ore  organisms.  They  move  1^  hoveriog  and  sweeping 
along.  General  gravitation,  which  relates  all  bodies,  is 
their  sense.  They  feel  the  farthest  thing  in  the  universe 
and  the  slightest  change  in  it.  They  are,  in  short,  living 
planets  and,  in  fine,  the  planets  are  angels.  They  are 
less  refined  than  the  sun  dwellers  because  farther  away 
from  the  sun.  This  last  conclusion  Mises  did  not  draw  at 
first,  but  he  did  so  later,  not  in  jest,  butjn.ji'ecliner's  seri- 
ous theory  that  the  earth  is  an  organism,  and  mea  are  or- 
gans of  a  higher  being,  that  ia,  th«  earth. 

In  his  "Four  Paradoxes"  the  satire  is  against  the  fruit- 
less endeavor  to  know  the  unknowable  and  the  vanity  of 
purely  speculative  methods.  A  good  illustration  of  Dr. 
Mises'  mode  of  thought  may  be  seen  in  the  first  of  the  four 
paradoxes,  entitled  "The  Shadow  ia  alive,"  inspired,  no 
doubt,  by  the  story  of  Peter  Schlemiel,  the  man  without  a 
shadow,  and  so  without  a  soul.  He  asks  why  should  it 
not  be!  "We  live  in  three  and  a  shadow  in  two  dimensions 
of  space,  but  the  third  dimensi(m  is  stiff  and  thick  and  very 
obstructive.  When  we  turn  around,  the  nose  and  all  our 
features  remain  unchanged,  but  the  shadow,  if  he  dislikes 
the  nose  or  any  other  feature,  simply  turns  away  and  it 
goes.  The  arms  are  long  or  short  and  can  be  also  taken 
off  by  turning.  The  shadow  can  walk  upright  on  the  wall 
or  slip  along  Uie  ground,  flat ;  can  break  himself  on  an  angle 
and  yet  be  whole;  can  go  through  thick  and  thin;  whereas, 
we  have  to  choose  our  way  with  care.  He  can  fall  on  a 
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dang-hin  without  wiling  even  his  ahoei,  and  never  niffen 
from  a  stone  bmise;  he  ii  not  ifnid  of  water  or  fire,  and 
can  actually  run  through  others  of  his  own  apeeies.  Now, 
if  it  is  objected  tliat  shadows  are  not  only  nothing,  bnt  less 
than  nothing,  the  answer  is  that  on  their  side  shadows  do 
not  need  to  believe  in  the  life  of  man.  A  shadow  may 
regard  himself  as  spirit  and  man  merely  as  body,  the  nse 
of  which  is  to  show  forth  the  purely  immaterial  existence 
of  the  shadow,  to  eonnect  him  with  something  material. 
Why  is  it  not  just  as  well  to  conceive  the  soul  beside  as 
inside  the  body,  and  that  the  body  serves  the  shadow  T  The 
shadow  will  say,  "Without  body  I  cannot  exist  and,  there- 
fore, body  is  for  my  sake,  to  tie  me  down  to  this  vale  of 
tears,  but  I  hope  that  I  may  not  alwaj-s  cany  about  this 
heavy  mass  which  is  ever  clinging  to  my  heels,  where  there 
is  always  linked  so  much  more  evil  than  goodness.  Striv- 
ing here  only  to  he  as  dark  as  possible,  I  shall  eventually 
come  into  the  highest  realm  of  shadow,  or  pure  night,  where 
I  can  exist  with  other  good  shadou-s,  blessed  forever  without 
body  or  tight.  Obviously,  it  is  only  my  body  that  now  bin- 
ders me  from  seeing  the  great  Primeval  Shadow  in  the 
heavens,  who  created  me  and  all  other  shadows.  The  great 
partition  between  the  Father  of  all  shadows  and  ma  will 
soon  fall."  Indeed,  the  shadow  might  simply  invert  things 
and  eall  men  his  shadow  and  servant.  If  the  shsdow  van- 
ishes the  man  dies,  for  never  can  any  man  live  without 
him.  If,  again,  one  answers  that  the  shadow  is  nothing, 
the  reply  is  "which  is  stronger,  hunger  or  satietyt  Nature 
is  more  hungry  for  light  where  darkness  is  than  vice  versa." 
If  one  refuses  to  believe  that  the  hole  that  a  shadow 
makes  in  the  light  has  no  feeling,  he  must  grant  feeling,  at 
least,  to  the  surface  in  which  this  hole  ia  found,  for  that 
would  feel  what  was  lacking  in  it  The  surface  ehangea 
constantly,  and  the  shadow  must  he  an  individual,  as  the 
material  of  which  a  body  is  made  is  changing.  The  second 
paradox  was   that  space  has  four  dimensions;  the  third, 
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th^tjdtchcraft.  exists ;  the  fourth,  that^lh«_  Korld  is  the 
prodacLAot  jil  a.  creative,  but  of  a  destmctive  principle. 
He  loved  to  use  his  ingeniuty  in  dignifying  trifles  and  in 
defending  the  improbable,  and  was  very  clever  with  analo- 
gies. He  seemed  to  show  a  superfluity  of  mental  activity. 
The  reader  is  often  puszlcd  just  how  far  to  take  Fechner  in 
earnest,  or  to  know  whether  he  was  reading  him  or  Dy, 
Misea. 

He  also  wrote  interesting  essays  on  Ruckert  and  Heine, 
being  especially  attracted  by  the  former,  and  in  1841  he 
published  s  volume  of  his  later  poems.  It  wsa  very  con- 
genial for  him  to  solve  puzzles  and  riddles  and  of  the  latter 
he  collected  a  large  number,  which,  ss  Dr.  Mises,  he  pub- 
lished. His  literary  ability,  however,  lay  not  in  poetry,  but 
in  art  critieism,  at  least  next  to  satire.  In  criticising  works 
of  art  he  ridiculed  the  attitudes  of  conventionalized  figures, 
and  seemed  to  hold  a  brief  for  a  new  naturalism.  In  his 
humor  he  certainly  showed  great  originality,  perhaps  un- 
equaled  by  anyone  in  this  field.  He  notes  the  incongruity 
between  his  piquant  and  witty  writings  and  his  harmless, 
very  monotonous  life.  Some  think  he  was  influenced  by 
Jean  Paut 

It  was  hard_for_Fechncr  to  accept-Darwinism.  because 
he  believed  that  it  assumed  an  jnitialindeterminateness 
and  a  slow  evolution  of  purposefulnen.  A  builder  would 
hardly  give  his  unskilled  workmen  carte  blanche  to  put  to- 
gether mixed  piles  of  wood,  stone,  brick,  and  mortar  as  i 
they  were,  and  even  with  endless  time  at  his  disposal  there 
would  be  very  many  new  starts  and  destructions,  although 
they  might  eventually  leam  bow  to  construct  the  building. 
This  represented  Fechner's  idea  of  Darwinism.  He  himself 
thought  there  must  be  stability  with  variation  hut  dimin- 
ishing change.  Nature  first  shows  constancy  and  repeti- 
tion. The  struggle  for  existence  could  help  only  after 
differentiation  had  set  in.  Correlation  is  more  than  chance. 
Differentiation  was  once  far  more  rapid. 
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"Tbejiigheit  good,"  or  the  nipreme  ead  of  all  tfaoni^t 
and  action,  is  the  maiimmn  of  pleaaiire.  not  of  the  iudivid-      / 
ual,  but  of  all,  and  on  tbii  he  baaed  all  his  rules  lor  n '~ 


God,  too,  loved  and  aought  happiness,  so  hia  moral  prind- 
jile  had  a  reli^ous  baais.  Thus  only  we  ean  edocatc  tba 
conscience,  which  craiaiats  in  the  feeling  that  our  will  and 
conduct  are  harmonized  with  God'a  will.  He  aaya,  refer- 
ring to  his  own  experience,  that  the  diseaaea  that  God  aenda 
men  are  beat  cured  by  conforming  to  the  laws  of  nature^ 

Here,  roughly  stated,  is  his  thought  in  the  "Booh  of 
Life  after  Death,"  the  beat  of  his  mystical  writings  before 
his  crisiH,  though  greatly  amplified  after.  A  human  fietua 
before  birth  might  reamn  thus:  "Here  I  am  comfortable, 
warm,  fed,  sleeping  in  darkness  and  growing  without  effort 
When  I  must  leave  this  place  all  I  obser^'e  Mmvincea  me 
that  it  must  he  aa  putrid  excrement,  for  what  is  called 
birth  will  be  my  death.  Therefore,  let  me  get  the  very 
mo»t  and  best  out  of  my  present  pirriod  of  existence,  for  it 
is  all  I  shall  experience  of  life."  How  different  the  sequel 
after  birth — life  in  the  blessed  light  of  day,  the  use  of  the 
senses,  all  Nature,  secial  life,  activities,  joy,  sorrows)  Here 
we  sleep  only  one-third  of  the  time.  But,  surely,  when  this 
second  life  ends  there  will  come  the  end  of  the  moldering, 
excremental  corpse.  But  no,  there  ia  a  third  life,  all  wak- 
ing. Leaving  the  body  at  death  ia  only  escaping  a  second 
womb  and  placenta  to  a  life  aa  much  better  than  the  aecond 
aa  the  second  is  than  the  first.  What  we  now  eall  death  is 
only  a  new  birth  into  a  higher  life,  which  ia  perdurable  and 
ia  to  the  other  as  the  life  of  a  bird  to  that  of  an  earth- 
worm. 

Bow  now  do  the  dead  live  on  t  First  and  chiefly  in  ua. 
Fedmer  takea  his  leading  concept  from  the  mystic  way 
in  which  Christ  lives  in  hia  followers,  who  are  members 
cf  hia  body  and  branches  of  his  vine.  To  this  larger  life 
of  his  in  the  church,  his  earthly  career  is  only  a  grain  of 
mustard  aeed.  Gloriously  his  soul  has  gone  marching  on. 
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Just  so  the  dead  pran  id  upon  us,  yeamiog  to  add  their 
strength  to  ours,  for  thus  they  not  merely  live,  but  grow. 
New  impulsions  and  sudden  insights  in  na  are  inspiration* 
from  them.  Not  only  do  the  great  and  good  dead  influenea 
and  pervade  ns  all  th«  time,  but  we  are  exposed  also  to 
the  bad.  Many  ol  them  are  always  bad,  and  ao  if  our  will  . 
is  weak  and  our  personality  unorganized,  they  may  domi* 
oate  us.  Their  visitation  is  insistent.  They  do  not  crave  in- 
carnation in  the  fieih  like  Plato's  spirits,  but  in  onr  moral 
life,  that  therein  they  may  be  made  perfect.  We  all  have 
in  us  sparks  from  the  lives  of  Lather,  Qoethe,  Napoleui, 
etc.,  who  think  and  act  in  as  "no  longer  restrained  by 
the  limitations  of  the  body,  but  poured  forth  upon  the 
world  which  in  their  lifetime  they  molded,  gladdened, 
swayed,  and  by  their  personality  they  now  supply  ns  with 
influences  which  we  never  discern  as  coming  from  them." 
Each  great  dead  soul  extends  itself  into  many  and  unites 
tliem  in  a  spiritual  organism.  Thus,  the  dead  convene 
with  each  other  in  us.  They  also  fight  the  good  and  the  bad 
in  each  other  in  us,  causing  strife  in  our  souls.  From  them 
come  rivalry,  aects,  wart.  Men  are  driven  blindly  by  alien 
spirits,  though  they  know  it  not.  When  we  remember  and 
attend  to  them,  they  do  the  aame  to  us.  It  is,  however,  idlfl 
to  seek  for  our  departed  friends  in  any  other  objective  way, 
but  when  we  think  of  them  then  they  are  truly  present. 
They  are  particularly  near  every  monument  or  memorial 
or  bit^apher,  and  listen  with  aatiafaction  and  expansion 
to  our  every  thought  of  them.  This'  is  a  cult,  not  mainly 
of  ancestors,  but  a  kind  of  communion  of  saints  dead,  both 
with  us  and  with  each  other.  Close  as  this  union  is,  it  never 
endangers  the  principle  of  individuation  in  them,  bat 
rather  enhances  it.  If,  while  living,  we  live  in  harmony 
with  spirits,  we  shall  have  already  a  place  prepared  with 
.  them  when  the  body  is  sloughed  ofF.  The  spirit  world  is 
I  "a  tree  of  souls  the  roots  of  which  strike  into  the  earth 
\bat  whose  summit  reaches  the  heavens."  Dead  geniuses 
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and  uiiila  mediate  bctweeo  Qod  and  coniiiion  men.  Everj 
town  ahould  have  beside  its  churcli  a  sbrioe  for  iti  own 
great  dead.  The  dead  play  upon  our  present  life  a>  apon 
a  lute,  even  when  we  tliink  we  play  upon  oonelvea.  Only 
at  death  do  we  attain  full  conaciouancss  of  what  we  have 
produced  in  others  and  made  out  of  ouraclvea.  A  man 
who  had  passed  aU  his  life  in  solitude,  or  an  infant  wlw 
lived  but  a  day — both  would  alike  be  permeated  and  per- 
petuated, that  is,  mode  immortal  by  the  iufluenee  of  tbe 
spirits.  Our  own  association  of  ideas  typifies  tbeir  union. 
Freed  from  matter,  the  disembodied  soul  will  be  able  to 
]>crvade  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  as  a  diffusive  power 
iiiid  may  even  reach  the  planets.  Possibl}'  tbe  earth  itself 
will  one  day  return  its  soul  to  the  sun,  and  a  sun  life  of 
all  earthly  creatures  will  begin.  Each  soul  will  have  its 
share  in  a  transcendent  body,  for  we  are  now  in  the  ground 
like  seeds  of  a  giant  tree  which  intersects  with  all  the  other 
trees  of  the  forest  and  yet  maintains  its  own  identity.  The 
divine  comes  to  consciousness  in  us  and  tbua  we  never  die. 
Phantasms  of  the  dead  may  be  both  subjective  conccpta 
and  objective  realities.  We  cannot  know,  yet  wraiths  and 
actual  phantasms  of  the  dead  arc  highly  improbable.  If 
tlicy  exist,  tliey  are  only  degenerate,  abortive  or  decaying, 
decomposing  spirits  that  come  into  the  range  of  our  senses, 
so  low  have  they  fallen.  The  dead  and  living  could  not 
communicate  in  tills  way.  To  do  so  would  be  partial  death 
for  the  living,  for  revenanta,  if  such  there  be,  are  the  scum 
and  off-Bcourittg  of  the  spirit  world.  Tliere  is,  however,  a 
higher  soul  in  which  we  and  all  things  live,  move,  and 
have  our  being,  and  in  which  and  only  in  which  spirits  are 
real.  We  are,  in  fact,  what  we  have  become.  The  brain 
13  a  kind  of  seed  ^thieh  decaya  that  the  soul  may  live.  The 
individual  soul  may  mount  on  the  collective  souls  of  the 
dead  as  a  sparrow  is  carried  up  on  an  eagle's  back  to 
heights  it  never  could  attain,  but,  when  there,  can  fly  off 
und  even  a  little  higher.  At  death  the  soul  seems  to  drop 
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below  a  threshold  and  the  spark  of  cooscioMsaess  might  be 
eoneeived  to  go  oat  but  for  the  fact  that  the  bouI  ia  not  pro- 
jected into  an  empty  world  but  into  one  where  it  incea- 
santly  meets  vaiying  resistances  that  keep  perMoality  above 
the  point  of  submergence  or  any  other  extinction  without 
appeal  to  the  conservaticm  of  energy.  Just  as  attention 
movea  about  from  point  to  point  within  the  hotly,  so  after 
death  the  soul  moves  around  the  world. 

Perhaps  failing  eyesight,  due  to  hia  too  arduous  studies 
of  biaocular  vision,  predisposed  Pechner  to  mental  vision, 
as  blindness  did  Hilton,  and  as  temporary  loss  of  sense 
perception  favors  such  states  as  Swedenborg'a  of  rapt 
insight  into  things  celestial  and  infemaL  Perhaps  biology 
(which  he  knew  so  little,  save  the  phjnioli^y  of  Johannea 
Miiller  and  Lndwig,  till  later  be  damaged  his  eyes  still 
further  in  trying  to  absorb  Darwin)  would  have  aatisfied 
some  of  hia  cravings  and  helped  bridge  bis  two^  worlds  of 
physical  science  and  acerdom.  Perhapa  bad  he  had  chil- 
dren be  would  have  thought  more  of  the  future  of  man  on 
earth  and  less  of  bis  post-mortem  life.  In  fine,  bad  hia  own 
life  been  more  completely  rounded  out  and  hia  invalidism 
ieaa  chrome,  he  would  have  be«3i  less  curious  and.lostfol 
concerning  another  life.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether,  had  all 
these  conditions  been  otherwise,  it  would  have  much 
changed  his  strong  and  persistent  Einstellung  for  the  Jen- 
ititt,  his  curiosity  to  examine  the  veil  for  every  pinhole 
through  which  light  from  the  beyond  could  come.  The 
imagination  ia  a  totaliung  faculty  and  in  him  it  com- 
plemented  all  personal  and  racial  impressions  and  strove  to 
build  a  mansion  for  man's  soul  wherein  all  wishes  were 
to  be  satisfied. 

The  Crint.—ToT  three  years  he  was  ill,  and  he  baa  writ- 
ten the  history  of  these  years.  In  1840  bis  eyesight  began 
to  fail  him.  He  could  neither  write,  read,  nor  endure 
society,  and  Buffered  all  the  deadly  qualms  of  tedium.  Nor 
did  he  care  very  much  to  be  read  to.  Hia  method  of  work 
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was  to  jot  dou-n  ereiythinK  and  then  rewrite  aod  eombine 
endlessly,  and  this  method  conld  not  be  carried  out  with 
the  aid  of  another  person,  and  he  was  too  old  to  change. 
He  tried  to  dictate  to  hit  wife,  but  tbu  was  a  failure.  He 
finally  came  to  the  veiy  vei^  of  the  grave  and,  as  he  said, 
looked  death  straight  in  the  fac?  for  a  long  time.  The 
medicine  he  had  derided  had  ita  revenge  in  the  moza,  thiiee 
administered  to  bring  a  counter-irritant  to  the  spine.  Some- 
timea  for  weeks  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink.  Later 
he  found  himself  able  to  eat  fruit  and,  finally,  strongly 
spiced  raw  ham  and  red  wine,  and  on  this  diet  he  began 
to  recover.  But  his  eyes  remained  so  bad  that,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1842,  he  had  to  stop  writing  even  in  his  private  note- 
book, could  not  converse  even  with  his  wife,  and  suffered 
intense  pain  in  his  eyes  and  teeth.  He  wanted  to  die,  bnt, 
he  says,  "I  was  convinced  I  should  win  nothing  by  suicide, 
but  rather  in  a  future  life  my  pains  which  I  here  want 
to  escape  would  be  continued."  Sometimes  hia  state  seemed 
to  him  a  kind  of  puppet  condition.  He  could  not  control 
his  thoughts  or  attention  by  his  will.  His  dreams  were 
torture.  Still  he  always  felt  that  his  life  would  last  In 
this  condition  he  had  to  spend  months  in  a  dark  room  and 
when  he  came  to  the  table  had  to  wear  a  mask  and  some- 
times hardly  spoke  a  word  for  doya,  abandoning  all  former 
pleasures.  August_of  J843  was  the  worst  month,  but  soon 
came  slight  improvement  and  he  couM  venture  into  the 
light,  though  even  at  the  end  of  1843  he  was  still  thought 
to  be  incurably  blind  and  hopelessly  out  of  his  mind.  The 
sudden  betterment  came  in  a  peculiar  tense  psychic  state 
and  he  then  felt  that  he  was  called  by  Qod  to  do  extraor- 
dinary things,  and  prepared  therefor  by  hia  sufFeringa; 
that  he  had  extraordinary  p.sychical  and  physical  ^wera. 
J  The  whole  world  began  to  appear  to  him  in  a  new  light. 
Its  riddle  was  revealed.  The  old  being  was  gcme  and^'thia., 
crisis  8eemed__a_pew3ii^h. "  Hia  former  inelinaticm  to 
philosophical  speculation  had  come  to  the  foreground.  It 
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was  a  ease  of  prophes3ring  by  conTalescence.  He  turned 
awajr  (roiB  phyucal  investigation  to  that  of  general  prob- 
lenu  of  the  wotld. 

While  be  was  ill,  Wilhelm  Weber  had  taken  hia  place 
and  Fechner  had  a  pension  of  850  thalen,  which  was  later 
increased  by  400,  making  1,250  in  all.  Although  an  oppor- 
tunity soon  came  to  return  to  physics,  he  declined,  but  still, 
to  partly  compensate  for  his  peusion,  he  did  give  lectnres 
twice  a  week  in  the  summer  of  1846  on  the  highest  good, 
last  things,  anthropology,  the  seat  of  the  soul,  its  relations 
to  the  body,  psychophysica,  and  (esthetics.  The  physicist, 
however,  had  become,  the  philosopher,  and  for  forty  years 
he  was  able  to  continae  on  this  new  line.  He  now  realized 
Uiat,  altbongh  science  must  be  carried  to  its  uttermost,  only 
the  inner  sense  of  nature  as  a  living  unity  can  truly  satisfy. 
nis  subsequent  life  m^y  be  characterized  as  pervaded  by 
the  tendency  to  press  through  the  physical  to  the  meta> 
phj'sical,  through  the  natural  to  the  ideal,  through  the 
objective  to  the  subjective  side  of  things. 

Although  bom  under  the  reign  of  the  great  speculative 
^sterna,  interest  in  them  was  steadily  declining,  so  tliat 
during  hia  mature  years  the  philosophic  point  of  view 
reached,  perhapa,  its  very  lowest  ebb  in  the  German  re- 
action to  science  and  mechanism.  This  was  one  reason  why 
the  works  that  Fechner  put  his  heart  most  into  fell  dead 
from  the  press.  The  philosophic  spirit  that  always  and 
everywhere  presses  on  from  every  sense  and  phenomenon  . 
to  the  transcoidentally  true,  good,  and  beautiful  was  per- 
-  haps  never,  in  the  modern  world,  so  near  extinction  as  in 
the  three  middle  decades  of  the  last  century  in  the  Father^ 
land,  juit  when  Fechner  was  most  active.  But  he  felt  that 
the  higher  life  of  thought  could  be  vindicated,  not  by  any 
eritique  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge  like  Kant's,  and  still 
less  by  any  a  priori  regimentation  of  the  sciences  like  that 
of  Hegel,  Feclmer's  pet  aversion,  who,  he  said,  *\inl earned 

men  to  think,"  nor  yet  by  turning  away  from  the  study' 
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of  Dsture,  but  only  by  accepting  eveiytbing  the  i 
could  tell  us  and  pressing  through  them  to  the  bouI  that 
inheres  in  all  things.  V<^  Buchncr,  Klolcscholt  an^^exen 
Hegel _to  Fechner  stood  for  the  night  side  over  against 
what  he  called  tlie  day^aide  of  things.  They  courted  dark- 
ness to  develop  their  eyes,  like  owls.  His  pet  word  was  not 
reason  or  idea,  but  insight,  and  it  was  this  that  led  him  to 
hold  that  all  things,  even  atoms,  crystals,  heavenly  bodies, 
the  earth,  plants,  all  are  bcsouled  if  we  see  them  truly 
from  within.  His  animism^ ihusjnakcs  all. akin.  All 
things  express  in  different  ways  the^sameaNima  mumdi  or 
cosmic  soul  which  is  Qqd,  who  came  .into.  exi8tencfi_with 
the  world,  is  ita  conscience  and  will,  and  will  die  w;hGn 
and  if  the  world  dies,  but  which  every  process,  object,  spe-^ 
cies,  or  new.scieiilific  thought  and  good  deed  helpa  to 
fuller  and  larger  existence.  '~ 

Since  his  death  tlicre  has  been  a  remarkable  revival  of 
interest  in  Fechner  in  Germany  among  philosophic  think- 
ers, and  his  works  are  edited  and  rccditcd,  read  and  dis- 
cussed as  never  before,  and  bis  kinships  with  other  writers, 
particularly  Leibniz,  Schelling,  and,  most  of  all,  Lotse,  have 
been  pointed  out  Not  a  few  have  defined  their  positions 
with  regard  to  Fechner,  and  Paulsen,  in  his  Introduction 
to  Fechner's  "  Seelcnf rage, "  which  he  deems  the  central 
part  of  bis  scheme  of  things,  acknowledges  a  very  dose 
similarity  of  WcllaHschauung  with  his  own,  although  ha 
read  him  late. 

Fechner  had  been  a  very  diligent  reader  in  hia  early 
years,  when  his  interests  were  chiefly  in  physics,  but  hii 
crisis  left  bis  eyes  too  weak  to  read  much,  although  many 
friends  helped  bim  out,  so  that  his  new  philosophic  insights 
developed  with  only  a  general  knowledge  of  Kant,  Schel- 
ling, Fichte,  and  Hegel.  Kant  was  one  pet  abominaUcm, 
whose  invention  of  the  Ding-an-tich  he  termed  a  fell  plot 
/  to  banish  joy  from  the  world.  JFor  Fechner  epistemolc^ 
did  not  exist.  Things  were  just  aa  they  seemed  to  sense 
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ind  the  indQctions  based  npon  it,  and  there  was  nothiog 
nonmenal  or  transceDdent  within  or  behind  them.  To  teach 
distrust  of  the  senses  or  to  call  oor  experience  with  natore 
merely  phenomenal  is  to  make  tme  knowledge  impossible, 
to  cheapen  life,  and  to  bring  discontent,  onhappmesi,  and 
disenchantment  into  the  world.  We  meet  and  know  the 
ipsissimal  Ood  himself  in  the  nniverse,  not  nierGly  the 
effects  of  which  he  is  the  caose.  In  our  daily  experience 
with  the  world  we  are  up  against  substance  itself,  not 
merely  its  attributes  or  modes.  Matter  and  mind  are  two 
objectively  different  modes  of  immediate  contact  with  real- 
ity. The  psychic  element,  when  it  appears  above  the  thresh- 
old in  its  own  time  and  way  as  its  stimulus  increases 
logarithmically,  is  a  real  phenomenoa.  It  is  all  there  with 
nothing  behind  it  It  is  all  its  Wirklichkeit.  The  night 
^tjew  of  life  is  that  which  designates  all  this  beautiful  world 
as  only  phenomenal,  or  as  a  passing  subjective  illusion, 
anH  puts'reality  more  or  less  out  of  reach  behind  ui  some 
noiimenal  Dinff-an-sich  or  traoscendeutality,  both  for  cells 
and  atoms.  It  sacrifices  the  Dtesciti  to  a  hellish  JetueUt, 
which  is  a  fetish,  though  made  warp  and  woof  of  imagina- 
tion. In  fact,  it  means  that  science,  though  its  growth  is 
phenomenal,  can  never  truly  understand  life  or  conscious- 

His  book  on  "Life  after  Death,"  already  discussed, 
after  his  illness  was  taken  up  more  seriously.  Immortality 
is  j>royen.hy.  thefactthat  consciousness  is  not  a  property 
that  inheres  in  individuals,  but  a  general  one  inherent  in 
ail  Nature.  It  was  this  line  of  thought  that  led  to  the  pub- 
lieation  ofNaona."  This  was  practically  the  first  fruit  of 
his  new  life.  In  his  introduction  Fechner  confesses  the 
dreamy  character  of  his  work.  He  had  first  called  it 
"Flora"  until  he  read  Uhland's  "Myth  of  Thor,"  where 
he  found  that  Nanna  was  the  wife  of  Balder,  the  light  god. 
The  name  of  Her  father,  Ncp,  suggests  Knotpe  (bud).  Saxo 
describes  how  Balder's  love  to  Nanna  was  inflamed  ai  he 
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saw  her  beaaty  in  a  bath,  and  this  Feehner  thinks  symbol- 
izea  the  dew  of  flowers  in  the  moroinf  light  At  Balder'a 
funeral  Nanna's  heart  bursts  with  pain,  and  this  suggests 
the  dcpetalizatioQ  of  flowers.  From  the  under  world  Bal- 
der and  Nanna  send  presents  to  Frigg,  who  presides  over 
married  love,  ind  these — a  veil  and  a  gold  ring— suggest 
the  flowers  of  late  summer.  Feehner  would  describe  the 
communioo  of  bcsoulcd  plants  with  the  light-god  Balder, 
and  finds  Nanna  a  more  German  goddess,  better  laden  with 
mystic  suggestions  than  the  Latin  Flora,  whom  he  condemns 
to  herbaria. 

"Besoulcd  plants"  certainly  does  sound  like  a  faiiy 
tale,  as  Kurd  Lasswitz  says  in  the  preface  of  his  edition 
of  "Nanna,  or  the  Soul  Life  of  Plants,"  the  first  edition 
of  which  had  been  published  fifty  years  before.    If,  indeed, 
we  could  invert  things  and  set  plants  upon  the  throne  of    f 
the  earth  and  we  become  plants,  we  should  be  inclined  to    | 
nsk  what  these  restless  human  bipeds  are  running  about  tor    \ 
and  whether  tbey  have  any  use  save  to  serve  v^etable  life. 
AVc,  the  plant  people  would  continue,  remain  in  dignified 
rest  in  our  own  place,  and  need  to  do  nothing  save  to  spread    ' 
out  our  roots  and  leaves  is  order  to  receive  all  divine  gifts    . 
as  our  due  tribute.    Men  live  to  prepare  carlxHiic  acid  for   j 
our  breath  and  die  only  that  their  decaying  bodies  m«y    \ 
furnish  us  nitrogen.    Men  have  to  cultivate  us  in  flower* 
pots  and  gardens,  field  and  forest,  and  yet  we  conaume 
them  in  the  end.    If  we  wish  to  send  our  bacterial  amgr 
into  their  blood,  we  exterminate  them,  and,  although  tht^     / 
take  a  small  part  of  our  fruit  and  leaves,  it  is  only  to      I 
spread  and  fertilize  our  seeds.    Insects  as  far  outnumber     / 
men  as  our  leaves  do  insects,  snd  yet  even  insects  serve  us 
as  love  messengers  to  bring  the  pollen  of  our  bloaaoma  to 
fertile  corollas. 

Plants  participate  in  the  cosmic  soul  life,  and,  indeed, 
have  their  own  soula.    They  live,  breathe,  emit  perfumes, 
bloom,  propagate,  and  are  beautiful,  partly,  surely,  for 
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their  own  aske.  They  must  have  8  dim  kiod  of  feeling. 
Animals  do  not  speak  and  yet  we  know  that  their  feelings 
are  much  like  oun.  But  plants  respond  with  exquisite 
seDsitivenesB  to  their  environment  by  changes  id  their  or 
ganizstion  and  Functions.  Their  psyche  is  not  concentrated 
in  a  nervous  qystem  or  brain,  but  diffused  through  all  their 
parta.  They  do  move  their  parts  toward  food,  light,  air, 
moisture,  and  who  can  say  that  consciousness  can  not  exist 
without  a  nervous  system  T  Tones  can  be  produced  by 
either  strings  or  reeds  or  vibrating  columns  of  air,  and 
p^chic  life  may  be  as  varied.  Plants  do  not  attend  as  we 
do  and  the  consciousness  attending  the  vegetative  processes 
may  be  blunt,  but  perhaps  consciousness  is  more  vital  the 
wider  its  diffusion.  They  must  feel  discomfort  when  de* 
prived  of  food,  light,  and  air.  They  must  have  a  sense  of 
need  and  an  inner  compulsion  toward  satisfaction.  Plants' 
souls  are  not  miniature  copies  of  hnman.  It  is  an  ad- 
vantage that  the  soul  is  otherwise  diffused  among  plants 
than  in  man,  and  perhaps  that  their  responses  are  very 
slow.  "Who  can  say  that  the  water-lily  has  no  sensation  of 
its  own  beauty}  These  outer  and  inner  movements  of 
plants  can  hardly  be  purely  mechanical.  A  flower,  too, 
surely  must  feel  a  little  pride  to  be  worn  by  a  beautiful 
lady.  Plants  have  the  great  advantage  of  not  foreseeing, 
e.  g.,  that  the  scythe  will  mow  them  down,  as  even  culti- 
vated plants  or  animals  do  not.  Surely,  plants  cannot 
be  like  blind  eyes  and  deaf  ears,  but  plant  life  is  prepara- 
tory to  a  higher  psychic  life  throughout  Nature. 

Tbtb^ouling  of  plants  really  fcsts  upon  the  basal  idea 
of  psychie  processes  corresponding  to  physical  processes; 
"that  the  p^chic  is  only  the  self  appearance  of  the  material 
and  the  latter  a  form  in  which  inner  psychic  processes  can 
appear  to  others.  That  material  processes  in  a  physical 
system  arise  as  conscious  of  themsdves  requires,  however, 
that  they  reach  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  which  he 
called  the  threshold,  a  most  fruitful  idea  not  yet  developed 
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In  "Ntnna,'*  but  very  clear  in  the  "Zend-Aveata."  B«e 
he  shows  that  plants  have  an  individual  consciousness  to 
a  certain  degree,  but  that  this  rests  on  thnt  of  a  general 
higher  one  without  ita  individaal  character. 

It  wss  natural  that  tliia  book  should  seem  fantastic  to 
.students  of  nature,  and  it  was  especially  attacked  by  thd 
botanist  Schlcidcn,  to  whom  Fcchncr  replied  in  1S56  in  aa 
article  entitled  "Professor  Schleidcn  and  the  Moon,"  in 
which  be  defends  the  views  in  "Nanua*'  against  this  botan- 
ist and,  incidentally,  Shan's  the  meteorological  influence 
of  the  moon  and  criticizes  Reicheubach's  Od,  which  had 
a  certain  charm  for  a  time.  Fcchner  thinks  it  ia  patk- 
olf^ical.  More  recently  the  accurate  knowledge  of  cell 
division,  transformation  of  energy,  the  cooperation  of  th« 
plant  and  the  animal  world,  and  eapecinlly  evolution,  have 
been  helping  to  a  view  of  the  world  favorable  to  psycho- 
physical parallelism.  The  clearer  it  becomes  that  all  the 
manifoldnesB  of  the  living  world  represents  only  stages  of 
development  and  that  there  are  no  leaps,  the  plainer  it  is 
that  there  must  be  a  psychic  continuity  corresponding  to 
that  in  the  physical  world.  Perhaps  if  Focliner  had  known 
Kant's  theory  of  knowledge,  especially  his  conception  of 
the  objects  of  sense,  he  would  have  been  confirmed  in  this 
view.  _ 

This  inverted  world  is,  of  course,  a  fairy  tale  in  that 
plants  do  not  think  and  speak,  but  Fcchner  has  shonn  bow 
much  truth  there  ia  in  thia  "Marchcn."  When  it  was 
published,  wise  men  ahook  their  beads,  but  th^  do  so  a  lit- 
tle less  now,  for  times  have  changed.  Jts  fi^damental 
thought  ia  fliat  conscioosaess  in  some  form  pervades^ all 
Nature,  uid  this  idea  is  not  so  strange  to  philosophy,,  but, 
is  almost  a  consequence j>f  the  conception  of  the  paralleUsiB 
of  phyaieal  and  p^chieal,  as  Wundt  aa^  in  lubstanee. 

Fischer  *  long  ago  su^ested  that  the  Greek  word,  ttiot 

'fiber  du  Prindp  Att  OrgantutloD  odiI  dl«  PSMMnsMh^ 
Ualnt,  1883.  Sea  »1w  Boat,  Jagadia  Chuadcr,  Plant  k^obm  as 
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or  idea  meaoa  form,  and  that  there  hai  been  umethiof 
p^ycbie  in  every  principle  of  organisation  of  a  type  or 
species,  which  is  comparable  to  a  school  of  art  or  philoso- 
ph/.  But  there  can  be  no  form  without  content,  and,  while 
eadi  variety  breeds  tme,  the  biological  unit  or  phylum 
does  not  necessarily  involve  any  psychic  principle.  While 
there  is  a  sense  in  which,  as  Aristotle  said,  the  whole  pre- 
cedes the  parts,  the  nuut  formalivv*  which  eqaips  creaturea 
with  organs  and  functions  does  not  imply  ideation.  The 
doctrine  of  a  life  force  as  something  apart  from  physical 
or  chemical  energy  has  also  been  interpreted  as  implying 
a  psychic  factor.  The  hypothesis  of  a  principle  which  pre- 
sides over  generation  and  nutrition  has  been  substantial- 
ized as  a  background  cooception,  favorsble  to  a  spiritual 
interpretation  of  physical  processes,  and  many  have  pos- 
tulated distinct  psychic  agencies  and  have  assumed  that 
life  processes  are  directed  by  a  conscious  or  at  least  un- 
conscious purpose. 

Fischer  thinks  life  neither  self-generated  nor  eternal, 
but  derived  from  the  absolute  basis  of  all  being,  where  it 
existed  in  poteniia,  and  holds  that  there  was  never  a  time 
when  all  the  world  was  dead,  but  that  life  has  always 
existed  immanent  in  systems  of  organic  molecules  and  that 
the  plant  soul  arises  from  a  summation  of  molecular  souls. 
These  latter  have  so  FUrsiek-seiH  and  each  remains  a 
strictly  unitary  being,  a  "moment"  of  the  whole.  He  does 
not  assume  a  "heaven  for  plant  souls,"  hut  believes  that 
they  are  simply  resolved  back  again,  each  into  its  original 
elements,  eaeh  of  which  persists  for  itself.  Thus,  he  holds 
that  there  is  no  general  but  only  an  individual  psychic 
life,  although  ho  is  a  monist  because  he  holds  all  matter 
alike,  and  these  minimal  stages  of  psychic  development 
to  be  based  ap<»i  an  immaterial  sapersensuous  absolute. 

a  nesm  of  phyttologiesl  iBtcstigiUon.    New  York,  IxntgnMna,  Oreea 
*  Co.,  1000,  781  pp.    Pringtheim,  E.  O.,  Die  KeUbewcgungeu  ilet 
Pfluaen.      Berlin,  Julini   Springer,    1918,   SIS    pp. 
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Hence  he  reasons  that  by  the  principles  of  saalogT',  eom- 
pletioD,  gridation,  connection,  cansality,  and  teleology 
plants  have  a  psychic  principle. 

The  botanist  NSinec  *  has  told  ns  that  no  one  now  denies 
that  plants  can  transmit  stimuli  and  that  the  only  qneatioD 
is,  whether  they  do  it  in  a  way  comparable  to  animals 
with  a  nervous  system.  Some  do  it  only  by  the  propagation 
of  hydrostatic  pressure  under  ecmditiona  which  can  take 
place  even  in  dead  plants;  others  by  diosmotie  processes 
which  need  no  special  protoplasmic  structure.  Against  the 
common  opinion  NSmec  thinks  to  demonstrate  structures 
and  functions  not  unlike  those  of  the  elementary  nerve 
6ber8  which  Apathy  found  in  the  higher  Metazoans.  After 
three  years'  study,  NSmec  concludes  that  many  vaseolar 
plants  posxcss  special  structures  for  conducting  stimuli  in 
the  cytoplasm  of  their  cells,  so  that  the  similarity  to  anal- 
ogous processes  in  animals  is  far  closer  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed.  After  demonstrating  structures  that  seemed 
boiiiodyoamic,  his  conclusions  were  confirmed  by  studying 
experimentally  the  propagation  of  straomatic  stimuli,  and 
tilt!)  indicated  fibers  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  for  their 
bundles  could  be  followed  directly  to  the  seat  of  the  bend- 
ing movements,  and  both  fibers  and  the  function  of  quickly 
responding  thus  vanished  again.  He  does  not  deny  that 
these  bundles  may  have  other  foocUons.  He  finds  just 
under  the  dermal  surface  of  the  root  cells  sensitive  to  geo- 
tropism,  and  these  cells  arc  chsracterized  by  the  presmce  of 
grains  of  starch  which  serve  to  orient  the  root  to  gravity. 
Their  specific  weight  is  greater  than  that  of  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cell,  so  that  they  press  against  different  parts  of 
the  surface  in  different  positions  of  the  root.  The  stimulus 
is  transmitted  with  undiminished  intensity,  and  in  some 
plants  these  movable  starch  grains  are  developed  to  a 
special  organ  comparable  with  the  static  organs,  which,  in 

■Die  ToiilcItendeB  StnUnm  bei  den  Pfluuen.  BloL  Castisl- 
Uatt^  JuM  1,  IVOO. 
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Metazoa,  are  provided  with  statoliths.  This  author  agree* 
with  Csapek,  that  there  is  no  difference  in  principle  be- 
tweoi  many  reflexes  of  plants  and  those  of  animals,  and 
that  not  all  movements  of  plants  can  be  regarded  as  anti- 
types of  Metazoan  reflexes. 

Baker  {1754)  and  later  Buffon  (1748),  Fontana  (1787). 
F.  Bauer  (1823),  SpallanEani  (1777),  and  others  dessicated 
simple  animal  forms  and  revived  them  years  after  by 
moisture,  in  one  case  eleven  times  over,  while  DoySre 
(1842)  subjected  dessicated  radiolates  to  150  degrees  centi- 
grade, and  Schultze  (1861),  who  experimented  with  macro- 
biotic  forms,  preserved  them  for  many  years.  Preyer  has 
repeated  these  experiments,  while  others  have  fro2^i  frogs, 
flshes,  leeches,  bacteria,  etc.,  and  revived  them  again.  But  no 
man  ever  yet  saw  life  originate  under  controlled  conditions, 
though  we  do  see  its  opposite,  death,  everywhere.  Hence, 
it  ia  more  natural  to  suppose  that  life  was  first  and  that 
in  organic  matter  death  was  a  product  of  ita  decay  or  fall. 
Thus  the  earth  is  not  so  roach  our  home  as  oar  mothe^  V 
Plants,  and  even  animals  and  man,  are  deposits  on  a  rocky 
basis  of  cosmie  life.  A  man  once  dreamed  (is  Fechner'a 
allegory)  that  he  saw  a  sphere  floating  in  the  water.  He 
examined  it  under  a  microscope  and  found  it  curiously 
colored.  But  a  higher  power  revealed  parasites  in  the  form 
of  plants,  animals,  and  men;  he  finally  detected  himself  and 
aaw  that  this  sphere  most  be  alive.  This  was  the  fable  of 
his  philosophy.  The  earth  does  not  need  cdla,  organs,  and 
limbs  to  be  oi^anic,  but  it  must  have  cautalitj/,  which  is 
universal,  and  also  finality  or  purpose,  to  give  direction 
to  all  its  movements,  molar  and  molecolar.  These  two  give 
stability.  In  every  closed  system  all  must  return  some- 
time as  it  began.  This  periodicity  and  recurrence  are  only 
approximative  in  every  complex  syatem.  The  cosmogenie 
principle  is  more  comprehensive  than  either  the  molecular 
or  oi^anic,  and  dominates  both.  How  Fechner  would  ban 
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rejoiced  to  we  experintoits  like  tboee  of  Bom,'  iadieating 
that  leives  and  twigs  show  about  cvety  form  of  reipoiue 
to  stimali,  eleetrie,  ebemieal,  ud  thermal — experience  fa- 
tigue and  even  death,  very  moch  ai  do  the  lower  animals. 
The  sagacity  of  plants  is  more  and  more  seen  to  approxi- 
mate that  of  the  lower  animal  forms. 

In  1855  first  appeared  his  "Atomenlehre,"  reedited  in 
186L  Here  Feehner  comea  to  terms  with  the  speeulative 
philosophy  of  nature.  His  reaffiliation  with  Scbelling 
and  his  desire  to  snatch  a  coal  from  the  ashci  of  llerbart 
and  Hegel  do  not  prevent  him  from  showing  that  empiri- 
cal Bcience_can  never  rest  on  a  speculative  foundation, 
lie  did  seek  to  ^ow  that  the  results  of  science  could  satisfy 
idealistic  cravings,  but  to  do  so  he  had  to  disprove  a 
philosophy  that  could  dispense  with  investigations  into 
Nature.  The  atomic  theory  was  directly  in  point  and  ha 
here  shows  the  impotence  and  perversion  of  speculation. 
The  philosophy  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  opposed 
the  discontinuity  of  matter  and  empty  space,  which  for 
them  did  not  exist.  If  their  philosophy  is  right,  there  ean 
be  no  true  atoms  .ind  vice  versa  to  prove  the  exi-steuce 
of  atoms  demolishes  this  type  of  philosophy.  So  his  book 
is  entitled  "Physikalische  Atomistik"  and  he  assumes  all 
the  grounds  for  belief  in  atoms,  of  the  doctrine  of  which 
he  gives  a  pretty  complete  history,  so  that  this  work  is  of 
value  even  though  the  philosophy  it  upholds  is  ceasing  to 
exist.  Whether  matter  is  continuous  or  discontinuous  is 
the  vital  point  which  he  discusses  from  the  standpoint  of 
metaphysics  and  of  the  theory  of  knowle^e,  and  io  aaeh 
a  way  as  to  deal  with  the  opposition  between  Kruft  and 
Stojf,  which  was  sublatod  in  the  doctrine  of  energy  and 
the  diffusion  of  matter  in  space.  The  doctrine  of  modem 
energetics  is  anticipated  here.  The  question  is  not  ao 
much  whether  there  are  atoms  or  not,  aa  it  is  a  < 

'pTavlona  retereaea. 
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between  the  empirical  and  the  ipecnlaUva  foundatioa  of 
matter  and  philosophy'.  So  the  diacnsBim  ia  largel7 
methodic.  Atoms  are  not  transcendental  but  ideal  strue- 
tnrea  by  which  a  metaphysical  image  of  the  world  ia  freed 
from  ethical,  esthetic,  and  religioua  questiona.  Atoms  have 
nothing  to  do,  he  saya,  with  Ahe  materialistic  point  of  view, 
but  are  d>-namic  or  "plerotic,"  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  theory  to  affect  what  the  Oemiith  needs.  The  historical 
fact  that  atomism  was  associated  with  Democritna  and 
Epicuros  and  is  favored  by  the  mechanical  theorists  gave 
it  the  reputation  of  being  atheistic.  This  be  denies.  In 
the  chapters  on  the  idea  of  matter,  substance,  and  force  his 
view  culminates.  Atoms,  then,  are  not  matter  but  lann  of 
force,  and  gravity  and  molecularity  have  an  organic  pxin- 
ciple  at  their  root.  Toward  this  the  newer,  vitalism  now 
*  tends.  Fechuer  thought  that  wherever  particles  swerved 
in  their  movement  from  the  directiona  which  gravity  would 
impose  upon  them,  their  motions  might  be  psychically  in- 
terpreted, ond  he  invoked  this  principle  even  to  account 
for  the  clliptieity  of  planetaTy  orbits.  Motion  for  him  has 
no  banning  and  is  the  life  of  the  world.  Metala,  rock,  and 
earth  have  a  cadaveric  rigidity,  and  protoplasm  is  what 
is  left  over  after  these  have  been  secreted  out  Heat,  if  it 
were  caused  by  condensation,  did  not  exist  in  the  primary 
diffusion  of  matter,  and  need  not  necessarily  be  thought  to 
destroy  pretixisting  germs,  especially  near  the  periphery 
of  cooling  planets. 

As  to  the  origiiL_of  <'"""''"t1'P"'«»,  iyq_h«yBj>_iiyr'M  of 
thresholds,  upper  and  lower  wave*.  The  highest  conscious- 
ness is  God,  vhQ  planned  .vaguely  at  firot  and  is  realizing 
Jiis  purpose  in  all  the  world  processes,  .so  that  hia  plan 
progresses  and  becomes  more  definite  and  conscious.  Thus, 
as  Paracelsus  and  Jacob  Bohme  thought,  God  is  growing 
in  our  experience,  which,  as  it  gives  him  character,  also 
contributes  to  his  consciousness  and  adds  to  his  achieve- 
ments. God  comes  to  consciousness  in  us — an  Hegelian  aen- 
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tenee  which  its  author,  however,  interpreted  in  »  different 
Knse.  When  the  world  ia  complete,  evil  and  tin  will  eeaae, 
but  neither  the  world  nor  God  is  yet  finished.  Ilere,  again, 
if  we  analyze  Pcchner'a  eoDseiousneaa,  we  find  many  in- 
gredients of  the  idealistic  philosophy.  Probably  the  strong-  ■^ 
est  thing  in  his  soul  was  his  religious  ioxtinct.  He  troated 
his  own  idea.  Leibniz  said  that  he  alwaj-s  felt  some  inelin- 
atioa  to  accept  every  new  thonghL  Fcchner,  on  the  con- 
trary, instinctively  opposed  all  new  ideas,  especially  if  they 
were  strongly  vamped  up  by  aathoritiea. 

Life  and  consciouaneaa  never  aroK>.  he  said,  but  are 
original  activities  of  the  universe;  they  are  two  expresaiona  , 
of  the  same  flilng.and  differ  only  aa  a  circle  seen  from 
within  differs  from  one  seen  from  without.  From  without 
all  is  manifold,  from  within  all  is  unity,  and  both  together 
constitute  all  there  is.  The  soul  ia  not  punctual,  but  is 
through  all  the  body.  Those  processes  immediately  bound 
up  with  consciousness  are  piyeko-phytic  movemtntt  and 
they  are  primordial  and  cosmogenic.  A  memory  not  pres- 
ent to  coniwiouBncss  per^sta  under  its  limen;  it  has  psycho- 
plij'sic  movement,  and  cannot  be  lost  because  of  the  con- 
Hcrvntion  of  energy;  though  the  body  changes,  memory 
may  lant  on  for  a  lifetime  and  so,  perhaps,  though  It  cannot 
be  proved,  psychic  elements  may  survive  death,  the  poycho- 
pliysical  movement  persisting  by  taking  new  physical  ele- 
ments. To  be  sure,  there  is  no  psycho-physic  movement 
in  s  corpse,  yet  it  may  last  on  in  the  world  about  it.  In- 
dividual conacionanesa  is  an  upper  wave  above  a  lower 
subthalamic  one  representing  •  more  generalized  conacioua- 
ness  in  which  the  events  of  personal  life  could  not  be  lost 
when  its  bodily  limitations  fall  off,  aa  those  of  the  ftetna 
do  at  birth.  The  dead  share  our  thoughts  and  impart 
others.  Thus  we  make  our  fste  and  there  ia  no  future 
penalty  or  reward  of  heaven  or  hell,  but  only  further  de- 
velopment along  lines  begun  here.  The  bad  will  eventually 
pass  out  of  existenee.  Thus  this  life  ia  the  seed  in  the 
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I  grouBd.  So  the  night-side,  that  sees  in  nature  only  a  past- 

J  ing  illusion,  fades  into  the  day.    This  view  gave  him  eoo^ 

I  age  to  endure  his  long  and  disheartening  illness  and  in* 

spired  him  during  it  and  was  embodied  in  his  poems,  which 
are  quite  Wordsworthian. 

t  Each  sense  is  independent  of  the  other,  has  its  own 

specific  energy  and  may  be  ima^ned  as  acting  in  isolation 
from  all  others,  but  consciousness  and  the  brain  associate 
and  compound  their  data.  So  each  roan,  animal,  and  plant 
lives  out  its  own  life  but  is  integrated  in  the  same  wa^in 
the  larger  world-soul.  Fechner  took  great  pleasure  in 
elaborating  this  analiqg'.  If  an  adult  loses  his  eyea  his 
visual  imagination  still  works,  even  though  in  a  more 
generic  form.  So  when  we  die  we  live  on  more  generically 
in  the  wortd-soul.  A  leaf  falls  but  its  activity  has  modified 
twig,  branch,  and  even  trunk  and  root.  So  our  personal  > 
lives  when  they  go  out  survive  as  earth-memories.  Like 
all  that  lives,  we  are  sense-organs,  not  so  much  of  one  abso- 

•  lute  as  of  the  concrete  world-souL    We  are  each  leaves  of 

the  great  Tggdrasil  or  uoiverse-trec.  The  earth-soul  is  in- 
finitely perfect  It  has  no  need  of  outer  things  and  need 
not  run  after  food,  light,  or  air,  but  has  them  all  It  de- 
velops from  within  and  haa  all  it  needs  without  effort.  It 
requires  no  limbs  or  special  senses,  for  all  things  are  its 
organs.  It  haa  no  heart  for  the  circulation  of  its  fluids 
and  no  brain  for  integration,  but  like  some  of  the  Protozoa, 

t  though  infinitely  larger,  it  is  en  rapport  with  everything. 

It  is  infinitely  superior  to  all  these  things,  hut  uses  them  in 

I  us  and  in  every  form  of  organic  life.    It  is  spiritual  fint 

and  chicfest,  and  mechanical  only  later.     So,  too,  all  the 

I  other  planets  and  stars  are  besouled.    They  are  the  real 

and  only  angels,  superior  like  the  world-soul  to  all  their 
denizens.  Again,  just  as  our  senses  are  integrated  in  and 
by  the  brain  and  the  self,  so  all  the  world-angela  of  the 
solar  system  are  organs  of  its  still  greater  soul  and  all  other 
star  ^stems  unite  into  another  still  higher,  and  so  on,  from 
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itynthens  to  Bynthews,  io  infioite  penpeetive.  Thu  tor 
Feehner  the  Bpiritoal  and  uiiniistie  riew  most  exphtn 
tli«  mechanical,  mnd  not  vice  Tem.  This  view  might  be 
compared  with  Preyer,  who  rather  eraanfiet  if  not  vnlgar> 
izes  it  by  urging  that  the  inanimate  world  is  the  eorpae  of 
defunct  protoplasm. 

From  18G0  until  his  death  in  1887  Feehner  was  chiefly 
interested  in  hia  "  Fqrcbo-physics, "  but  this  change' of  in- 
tervst  was  more  apparent  than  real,  as  Wnndt  says.  The 
goal  remained  the  same  as  in  tbe  "Zend-Avesta,"  for  the 
poles  of  his  sphere  of  thought  are  the  same,  thongh  the  lat- 
ter turned  on  a  heavenly  and  the  former  on  the  earthly 
aiis  of  empirical  science.  Tbe  motif  in  both  cases  is  to 
connect  soul  and  body^  spirit  and  matter... Qod.  and  tbe 
world.  In  one  he  works  from  the  JenseiU  to  the  Dieseitt, 
and  in  the  other  ho  reverses  hia  course,  but  the  two  termini 
and  the  path  between  are  the  same. 

The  physical  world  is  one  of  law  and  we  must  assume 
that  the  spiritual  world  is  no  less  so.  There  most  then,  a 
priori,  be  some  exact  mathematical  relation  between  the 
physical  and  psychical,  some  law  of  concomitant  varia- 
tiona,  for  all  that  is  psychic  is  bat  the  self-appearanee  of 
the  physical  and  a  material  process  runs  parallel  to  every 
conscious  process.  But  bow  can  we  measure  the  psychical 
by  tbe  physical  t  This  was  a  new  ambition  and  a  new 
problem  over  which  Feehner  brooded  long,  as  Descartes 
did  over  his.  And  as  Descartes  hit  suddenly  up<m  his  idea 
of  the  analytic  method,  so  Feehner,  on  the  morning  at 
October  22,  1850,  while  still  in  bed,  fint  hit  upon  tbe 
thought  that  the  increase  of  the  subjective  intensity  of  a 
sensation  is  proportional  to  the  increase  in  the  strength  of 
the  stimulus;  that  there  might  be  two  series,  the  paychie 
increaning  arithmetically  or  by  &  constant  diffefHce.  and 
the  phynicnl  increasing  geometrically  or.by  a.conatant  mnl- 
.tiple,  Tliis  thought  made  his  book  of  logarithms  almost 
sacred,  for  in  it  he  found  the  norms  he  sought.  From  that 
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time  h«  began  to  weigh  and  measare.  We  can  say  that  one 
line  or  weight  ia  twice  as  long  or  aa  heavy  aa  another,  but 
with  lesi  aecaraey  of  s  ooiae  or  a  ray  of  light  that  it  ia 
twice  as  loud  or  bright  as  another.  We  cannot  say  that  <me 
sound  is  ten  times  aa  strong  nor  one  light  ten  times  as 
bright  aa  another,  nor  if  ten  gnns  were  fired  at  mice  would 
we  recognize  it  if  an  eleventh  gun  were  added.  Here  Pech- 
ner  develops  his  doctrine  of  the  threshold  and  tlie  ineaatire 
of  sensibility,  and  the  theory  by  which  from  the  latter  he 
ean  reach  the  measare  of  the  stimolus.  But  there  are 
many  stimnli  that  are  too  slight  to  eause  sensations  and  ao 
be  passea  to  the  idea  of  a  differential  threshold.  The  stan 
do  not  come  out  in  the  sunshine  because  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  bright  sky  is  too  small  to  be  perceived. 
Wo  hear  a  distant  waterfall  when  the  noise  of  the  dfty  haa 
subsided.  E.  H.  Weber  had  found  that  two  lines  were  not 
recognised  as  different  in  length  until  one  was  at  least  one- 
fiftieth  smaller  than  the  other.  This  showed  that  the  sensi- 
bility for  the  difference  between  the  stimuli  is  dependent 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  stimuli,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  greater  the  initial  sUmoIoa  ia,  the  greater  moat  be  the 
difference  in  order  for  it  to  be  perceived.  If  one  cannot 
recognise  the  difference  between  40  and  41  grams,  one  con- 
not  recognize  it  between  80  and  82,  or  400  and  410.  Fccli- 
ner  also  studied  faint  shades  on  white  backgrounds  in  dif- 
ferent intensities  of  light.  Sensation,  therefore,  does  not 
/depend  on  the  absolute  amount  of  the  stimnlus,  but  on  its 
(  relative  gradations,  and  thus  he  developed  his  three  meth- 
/  ods:  (a)  just  observable  differences;  (b)  right  and  wrong 
eases;  (e)  average  error,  the  first  being  easiest,  simplest, 
and  quickest.  Fcfsjioer's  formula  was  that  the  sensation  is 
propQrtimutte.tQlhe.logiirithia  of  theatimulus,  A  beautiful 
instance  ia  the  gradation  of  the  magnitude  of  stars  by  as- 
tronomers by  their  objective  brightness,  which,  it  was 
found,  varies  by  a  constant  multiple  of  about  two  and  one- 
half,  ^is  measurement  of  sensations  by  stimuli  he  calls 
.    JJJ2    .-■ 
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oater.jnyebo-p]i7iMi.  For  iniwr  pqrdio-pltTaet  he  dnm 
farther  comequeneea,  and  here  we  find  his  doctrine  of  eon- 
■ciotuneM.  In  Iiis  "ElemenU  of  Pqrcho-pliTnei"  he  hai 
two  exennions.  In  the  first  he  treats  the  Isw  of  eonaerra- 
tion  of  living  force,  which  we  eall  energy,  which  wis  re- 
markable because  developed  in  1860  and  which  shows  how 
Fechner  was  evolving  his  notion  of  the  unity  of  natural 
forces.     Every  psychic  process  pr^sames  an  exchange  of^  .  t'-r 

energy  which  is  only  parallel  to  the  physical  process,  and  I  ^^'^jiiX*'^ 
never  involves  any  transition  between  the  pqrehieal  and  I 
physical.  There  is  only  one  psycho-physie  energy,  and  ' 
pf^chic  life  is  not  a  translation  of  one  into  the  other,  hot  is 
only  the  inner  side  of  the  same  thing,  so  the  psychic  nerer 
loses  any  of  its  value.  The  second  excursion  treats  of  the 
seat  of  the  soul,  where  he  crosses  swords  with  Herbart'i 
and  Lotze's  punctual  theory — that  consciousness  can  inhere 
in  a  monad  or  atom.  Against  tliis  Fechner  holds  that  coo- 
scionsness  is  the  inner  unity  of  a  corporeal  system  and  that 
the  conservation  of  the  soul  rests  upon  a  .sulidaiy  coopers- j  /i/i^::^-/^^  ,-., 
tion_  of  all.  parts  and  activities  of  the  body  and  their\ 
reciproi^al  activities.  In  these  tedious  investigatims,  now 
passed  with  slight  mention  in  some  of  our  text-books  on 
psychology  and  in  some,  I  observe,  entirely  omitted,  experi- 
mental psycholt^y  began.  On  the  basis  of  Weber's  law 
(for  touch),  the  difference  between  the  threshold  for  stimn* 
letion  and  for  consciousness  was  established.  Fechner  held 
that  this  law  applied  to  the  relations  between  the  external 
stimulus  (not  the  payeho-pbysic  movement  within  the  nerv- 
ous system)  and  the  sensation,  because,  be  said,  the  different 
tial  threshold  must  have  a  neuro-psychie  basis  and  becaoaa 
"the  constancy  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  differential 
threshold  shows  an  immediate  connection  with  Weber'a  law, 
which  is  thus  valid  between  psychical  and  physkat  and  not 
between  the  nervous  factors  and  the  course  of  the  pbydetl 
excitation."  Hence  we  have  bis  "parallel  law,"  by  whieh 
the  difference  between  two  stimuli  is  sensed  aa  eqmUz 
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great  if  the  excitability  of  both  increwefl  alike  up  md  down 
the  aeale. 

Thus  he  took  Weber'i  Uv  inward  in  his  "inner  p^eho- 
phyuea"  and  concerned  himself  with  all  of  those  chongei 
of  sensation  and  psycho-phyaie  motion  not  eansed  directly 
by  the  outer  stimulus,  such  as  changes  from  sleep  to  wak- 
ing,  moTementa  of  the  attention,  memoiy,  images,  etc.  So 
in  waking  and  sleeping  the  total,  while  in  attention  the 
partial  threshold  for  special  objects  of  consciousness  bcdds. 
Thus,  cooaciousnesa  is  a  wave  or  a  qjrstem  of  them  (wave 
phenomena  were  then  commanding  great  scientiSe  atten- 
tion). Thus,  as  atteatio"  '«  i^  *^''  P"i'' _^^*  f^Jgj"*^"™— 
not  in  fts  own'^eld,  so  the  individual  consciouaneas  bottoms 
on  the  universal  consciousnc^ and  modifies JtJua.t.Mjbe 
tiniest  ripple  raised^by  a  breeze^ modifies  the  8mBlIcr...uid 
that  the  larger  and,  finally,  that  the  tidal  wave  that  sweeps 
round  the  earth  and  is  modified  by  it.  Thus,  again,  we  are 
in  the  "Zarethustra."  'Weber,  too,  worked  several  decades 
OQ  his  classic  study  of  touch,  which,  no  doubt,  inspired 
Fechner's  minute  painstaking  and  objective  method  and 
spirit.  Perhaps  Fechner  gave  Weber  too  much  credit  lie 
surely  did  not  do  so  to  make  him  a  voucher  for  bis  addi- 
tions to  and  variations  from  his  law,  which  Weber  would 
not  have  accepted.  Natural  gratitude  and  magnanimity, 
and  perhaps  emulation  of  his  mBSter's  thoroughness,  are 
sufficient  explanation. 

The  objections  to  Fechner's  psycho-physic  law  were  of 
two  kinds:  (1)  Against  .the  reliability  of  the  inner. struc- 
ture of  pqrcho-physica  and  the  certainty  of  its  results,  f.  e., 
against  the  validity  of  Weber's  law  and  the  method  of  con- 
ducting experiments,  or  against  this  application  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  derivation  of  the  formula  of  measurements; 
(2)  the  more  central  objection  was  against  the  possibility 
of  psycho-physics  in  general,  that  is,  another  evaluation  of 
the  results  was  deduced  than  the  conclusions  that  Fechner 
had  drawn.  This  gave  liim  great  opportunity  to  unite  hia 
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•p«ctil«tive  gift!  and  hit  MieotiAe  cmpirienm,  and  he 
thonght,  aim,  tKat  the  very  name — pqreho-ph]roe>--eiiff- 
goted  a  new  onion  between  the  wieneee  that  dealt  with 
the  soul  and  those  that  dealt  with  matter.  He  jnstifled  thia 
ill  his  life  and  ai  late  at  1877  in  his  "In  Sachen  det 
Pqrcho-physik"  defends  himself  against  Helmholtx,  Aubeit 
Mach,  Bernstein,  Platean,  Deltxmf,  Brentano,  Hcring  and 
other  objecton.  lie  made  much  of  the  differences  between 
his  critics  and  said,  "the  Bal^Ionie  tower  was  not  finished 
because  the  workmen  could  not  agree  how  to  build  it.  iSy 
psycholc^cal  structure  will  remain  becaose  the  workmen 
who  want  to  tear  it  down  do  not  agree."  Almost  all  those 
interested  in  these  subjects,  even  physiologists  and  philoao- 
pbers,  defined  their  position  with  regard  to  pqrcho-pbyuea, 
the  mmit  Bxhaiistive  critic  being  Q.  E.  MuUcr  in  his  **Zar 
Grundlegung  der  Psycbo-pbyBik."  This  called  forth  Fech- 
ner's  '.^Revision"  (1882),  which  Fcchncr  wanted  to  take 
the  place  of  his  "Psycho-pbysik"  and  which  Wundt  edited 
in  1889  after  Fechner's  death.  At  the  age  of  eighty  Fech- 
ner  wrote  a  seventy-page  article  in  Wundt 's  Stiidien  on  the 
relations  between  the  peychie  principle  of  measurement  and 
AVeber's  law  which  Wundt  called  "the  dearest  and  most 
complete  statement  of  the  problem  that,  during  all  hit 
forty  years  of  devotion  to  it,  hsd  ever  been  made.'! 

Weber's  law  probably  does  not  have  so  wide  an  appli- 
cation  as  Fechner  ascribed  to  it.  Again  Fechner  assumed 
that  we  have  in  the  logarithm  of  the.  external  stimulus,  a 
measure  of  tbs^^naation  in  exact  terms,  that  is,  a  definite 
ratio  between  the  outer  stimulus  and  the  appearance  of  its 
results  in  consciousness  or  m  evjluation  of  the  ..stimuloa 
in  terms  of  sen.sntion.  There  comes  in,  however,  the  very 
complex  proccstLof  neural  action  which  has  been  little  un- 
derstood. Ilcnce  the  psycho-phyuc  interpretation  of  the 
formula  has  a  rival  iu  the  physiological  interpretation, 
which  assumes  that  the  estimation  of  the  stimuloa  pvea  a 
different  result  from  immediate  measurement  becanss  the 
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nervona  procesaea  in  passiog  from  the  aenae  organ  to  tlie 
brain  imdeigo  change  of  magnitude. 

Wundt's  psychic  interpretation  of  the  formula  ia  a 
third.  For  him  it  ia  an  expression  of  a  still  more  general 
ps)-chol(%ieal  law,  via.,  that  we  always  measure  our  e<Hi- 
scions  atatea  by  one  another,  or  compare  them.  Hence,  we 
know  only  the  relative  and  not  the  absolute  value  of  atatea 
of  consciouanesa.  Wemuat  distinguish  between  what  we 
measure  aa  sensation  in  Fechner'a  formula  and  that  which 
givea  the  senaatioiT  the  character  of  consciousoesa,  which 
we  cannot  measure,  the  first  being  the  physiologieal,  the 
latter  the  psychological  sensation.  In  this  way  all  the  prog* 
ress  made  by  Fechoer's  psycho-physics  can  be  recognized 
without,  nevertheless,  ascribing  to  consciousness  mathemati- 
cal magnitude. 

Fechner  believed  that,  in  doubting  his  coneepti(«  of 
psychic  measurement,  the  whole  theory  of  consciousuesa  aa 
the  self-appearance  of  matter  was  jeopardized.  This  doea 
not  follow.  It  is  only  necessary  to  aee  in  that  which  Fech- 
ner  measured  aa  subjective  appearance  an  individual  con- 
tent— ^not  the  essential  psychic  phenomenon  or  property  of 
consciousness,  which  docs  not  change  with  its  content,  but 
only  expresses  ita  relation  to  the  unity  of  the  ego.  The 
objective  things  which,  as  so-called  outer  stimuli,  can  be 
measured  by  science,  and  the  subjective  phenomena  which 
the  individual  perceives,  are  both,  in  relation  to  their  con- 
tent (i.  e.,  sound,  light,  pressure,  etc.),  quantities  and  qual- 
ities. They  differ  from  one  another,  however,  in  that  in 
the  stimuli  the  entire  connection  of  the  world  or  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  human  experience  is  measurable,  while  in  the 
subjective  estimation  of  the  stimuli  only  a  single  individual 
or  a  single  organ  determines  the  measuremmt.  If  this 
subjective  measurement  gives  another  result  from  the  ob- 
jective, this  cmly  means  that  the  object  of  the  measurement 
has  altered,  since  in  the  subjective  judgment  of  a  given 
process  in  the  world  of  phenomena  only  an  individual  sec- 
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Uon  of  it  U  involved,  t.  <-,  the  nervoni  ^jntem  of  one  pef^ 
son.  The  cecond  difference  between  the  objective  and  the 
■abjective,  or  psychic,  property  is  not  involved  in  this,  (or 
the  p^chie  property  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  sub- 
jective processes  we  make  the  unity  oorselves.  The  psyeUe 
pbenoinena,  as  such,  need  special  measnrement,  since  aQ 
that  can  be  measored  in  conscioosneaa  ia  the  eontent  of  the 
parallel  physical  processes.  The  content  that  appears  in 
the  subject  ia  a  section  of  the  objective  world  and  this  / 
fnnctional  eonncctiop  between  the  subjective  and  the  objee-(  V 
tive  measurements  of  the  conscious  content  is  what  Fechner 
really  deserves  credit  for  establishing,  says  Wundt. 

We  may,  therefore,  reject  Fechncr's  interpretation  of 
his  formula  as  far  as  we  please,  but  still  he  will  always 
deserve  the  honor  of  having  called  into  life  a  new  seienee, 
viz.,  expcrimeutal  psychology.  The  psychic  experience  it- 
self ia  80  purely  the  property  of  the  individual,  so  fugitive 
and  complex,  that  it  can  not  be  measured,  or  described,  or 
observLd,  or  imparted.  On  Fechncr's  ground,  Wundt  waa 
able  to  mark  a  new  step  by  the  foundation  of  the  first  in- 
stitute for  expcrhuental  psychology  in  1879.  Of  thia  Feeh- 
ner  wrote  jcKtingly,  "You  are  doing  this  thing  oo  nieh 
a  large  scule  that  in  a  few  years  you  will  have  cleaned  up 
the  whole  field  of  psycho-physics."  But  despite  the  many 
Inboratorica  and  investigators,  this  final  ch:an-up  is  not  yet 
in  sight  and  far  more  questions  have  been  asked  than  an- 
swered. It  ia  marvelous,  however,  that  Fechner,  without 
any  assistance,  made  the  first  attempts  to  find  the  kmg 
wished  for  formula  by  which  the  relation  between  mind 
and  matter  might  be  scientifically  wrought  out  with  the 
above  ratio  between  psychical  and  physical  intensities.  A 
relatively  like  increase  of  physical  energy  meant  an  abso- 
lute increment  of  psychic  intensity.  "The  chief  value  of 
this  function  to  him  was  that  (since  the  logarithm  of  a 
certain  size  of  increment  would  be  zero  and  then  negative) 
it  might  tell  us  something  of  the  threshold  of  consciousness . 
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and  woald  justify  the  inferencs  that  the  concepU  tank 
nsder  the  threshold  were  present  in  a  more  general  eon- 
Bcioiuness. "  "With  this  idea,  he  began  his  experiments 
on  tone  and  sight  and  became  the  worlds  expert  on  the 
tJtrethald,  beneath  which  lay  his  philosopb/  and  hit  heart 
In  iti  subsequent  development,  then,  the  physiolopsts 
have  regarded  the  logarithmic  proportionality  as  between 
the  outer  stimulus  and  the  central  process ;  sod  the  psychol- 
ogists have  deemed  it  only  >  general  expression  of  the  rela- 
tivity between  psychic  states  and  processes,  while  Fechner's 
own  idea  that  it  exj>resscd  the  relation  of  the  in^idual's 
Cfaiaciousness  to  a  general  subliminal  one,  and  was  thus  an 
expression  or  simple  stage  of  s  psycho-physical  hierarchy 
of  the  world,  has  been  ignored.  Indeed,  many  experiment- 
ers in  this  field  have  never  read  his  inner  psycho-physics. 
He  failed  to  convince  his  contemporaries  that  a  psycho- 
physic  movement  could  last  on  under  the  threshold  indefi- 
nitely and  then  reappear,  so  that  he  had  to  accept  their 
silent  verdict  of  neglect  with  what  resignation  he  could. 
Wnndt  compares  him  with  Kepler,  who  in  workmg  oat  his 
third  law,  stating  the  relationa  of  the  rotation  of  the 
planets  to  their  average  distances  from  the  sun,  thought  he 
had  also  found  the  harmonic  tone  interval  for  the  cosmos, 
for  the  future  development  of  which  he  believed  his  law 
gave  the  norm.  Kepler's  law,  however,  stands,  although 
the  false  apecnlation  that  accompanied  it  has  passed,  and 
so  it  will  he  with  Fechner  and  his  inner  psycho-physics. 
He  certainly  first  introduced  experimental  methods,  which 
Herbart  perhaps  suggested  snd  which  Johannes  Uiiller,  in 
his  iatric  speculations,  had  only  dreamed  of.  To  his '  |  right 
andjwrongjcBses,"  "average  error,"  and  "just  observable 
differences"  we  psychologists  shall  always  owe  a  great 
debt  All  workers  in  this  field  ought  to  look  to  Fechner 
as  a  founder  of  their  scicoice. 

*The  "Zend-Avesta"  gives  a  theory  according  to  which 
the  earth  is  an  exalted  spiritual  being,  the  bearer  of  human 
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conKionniess  uid  inidwiy  between  Godand  man.  It  rep- 
resents an  old  nataral  religion  which  necda  only  to  be  re- 
formed and  modernized.  Fechner  here  treats  of  th«  thing* 
of  heaveo  and  earth.  lie  snnu  up  his  animism  and  tran- 
■eendentslism,  and  all  that  be  wrote  in  his  later  period  is 
rooted  in  this  book.  In  its  800  pages  he  sets  forth  tb«  - 
articles  of  his  creed  or  his  faith,  in  what  both  the  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  interests  of  man  need  to  satisfy  his  soul, 
and  supplement  bis  intellectual  desires,  as  Plato's  mjrths, 
which  are  bii  theolDgy,  did  his.  lie  admits  that  eveiy  con- 
clusion he  here  reaches  is  unprovable.  The  substance  of 
the  volumes  may  be  roughly  epitomized  essentially  in  his 
own  terms,  as  follows:  There  w  one  God,  eternal,  infinite, 
omnipresent,  omnipotent,  omniscient,  good,  just,  pitiful, 
through  whom  all  that  is  arises  and  ceases,  who  lives  and 
worka  in  all  energy.  Nature,  and  knowledge,  who  loves  all 
things  as  a  part  of  his  self-love,  who  would  bring  every- 
thing to  perfect  goodness,  and  punishes  the  bad  only  to 
reform  it  Men,  animals,  and  plants  are  all  alike  God's 
children.  They  participate  in  his  spirit,  which  he  imparts 
to  them  all.  Through  this  they  are  united  to  him  in  com- 
plete organic  and  genetic  unity,  although  only  man  can  at- 
tain knowledge  of  thia.  Christ  was  God's  child  only  in  a 
higher  degree  than  are  plants,  animals,  and  other  men, 
and,  he  knew  this,  hia  inner  divinity,  better  than  they.  So 
he  is  the  prime  mediator,  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  hia 
deeds  or  thoughts  are  extra-,  anti-  or  super-natural.  In- 
deed, nothing  can  be  so  aa  be  is  only  the  culmination  and 
exemplar  of  the  highest  point  yet  reached  by  man.  Ilia 
life  is  only  a  aeries  of  natural  p^chic  phenomena  of  a 
higher  order.  Thus  it  ia  wrong  to  conceive  him  ai  having 
been  bom  or  died,  for  be  ia  only  the  eternal  representative 
of  the  divine  soul  of  the  cosmos,  which  has  here  found  its  ■ 
highest  organ  of  expression  in  human  consciousneaa.  The 
eternal  way  of  salvation  ia  to  penetrate  to  and  love  the  in- 
moat  divine  soul  of  things,  to  work  with  it,  to  help  on  the 
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creative  impulse,  which  we  can  now  best  do  by  helping  our 
fellowiDen  «nd  coming  habituHlly  to  feel  a  supernal  im- 
pulsion behind  us  in  all  we  do,  think,  or  feel.  Those  who 
best  do  this  advance  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  in  both  themselves  and 
others.  They  constitute  the  church,  now  militant,  but  sure 
to  be  nltimatdy  triumphant.  The  body  of  Christ  consists 
of  the  souls  of  these  saints  in  communion.  Our  member- 
ship in  the  charch,  baptism,  and  the  sacrament  of  com- 
munion, rightly  reinterpreted,  may  well  remain  the  best 
symbob.  Resurrection  and  eternal  life  are  true  in  the  sense 
that  this  life  is  only  the  seed  in  the  dark,  cold  ground  that 
must  die  to  grow,  blossom,  and  bear  fruit,  for  thus  we  make 
the  larger,  truer  life  beyond  out  of  the  material  of  cxperi- 
eoce  in  this — a  life  which  depends  on  how  we  order  our 
mundane  existence,  "niien  we  attain  it,  we  shall  see  face 
to  face,  know  and  be  knonn  with  clairvoyant  minds,  and 
that  state  is  heaven.  God's  ordinances  and  commands  are 
designed  to  promote  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  the 
individual  and  his  fellow  beings  and  to  impel  him  to  subor- 
dinate himself  to  the  common  weal.  Evil  always  punishes 
and  virtue  always  rewards  itself  (here  he  skirts  on  familiar 
Kantian  ground).  These  rewards  are  not  and  punishments 
are  not  commonly  attained  in  this  world  and  bo  virtue  and 
happiness  must  unite  in  Jenseils.  Ultimately,  however,  the 
bad  will  perish  and  the  good  survive  eternally.  The  good 
and  the  true  are  ultimately  one  and  inseparable,  and  no 
knowledge  can  stand  that  is  not  helpful  to  good  (which 
suggests  a  pragmatic  sanction  for  these  beliefs).  All  that 
seems  new  is  only  the  transformed  revelation  of  the  world 
(Nietzsche's  eternal  recurrence). 

Somewhat  thus  does  Fechner  sum  up  in  theological 
terms  the  results  of  this  most  mystical  of  all  his  works, 
putting  new  wine  of  meaning  into  these  old  bottles  of 
phraseolc^y,  seeking  to  state  a  faith  which  he  thinks  a 
cultivated  man  may  hold  and  be  not  less  but  more  scientific, 
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defying  tlirougliout  Kant's  wuning  against  tnueendentat 
ixingtheuse  of  reaaon.  Ileehose  the  name  "Zend-Aveata,'* 
vhicli  signifiei  "living  word,"  not  w  mncli  to  soggeit  a 
western  type  or  aoaluify  of  Parseeism,  as  a  qrmlN^  of  the  ^ 
tight  from  the  Orirait  in  general  which  great  acbolars  had  V 
begun  to  show  forth  to  the  w<H-ld  in  ways  ao  impressiTfl^  and 
for  which  Schopcnhaner  and  many  others  were  showing 
a  very  strong  psj'chic  tropism.  To  this  Fechner  reacted 
with  intense  vigor,  but  upon  an  inadequate  knowledge  that 
aof^ests  the  influence  of  the  then  new  type  of  BibUeat 
exegesis  upon  the  mind  of  Jacob  Bohme.  Many  of  the 
mystic  intimations  herein  concealed  are  revealed  more 
clearly  in  hia  later  gnostic  wrestlings  and  yearnings  with 
the  unknowable.  Perhaps  science  must  have  its  own  the- 
ology or,  like  the  undovout  astronomer,  be  mad,  and,  as- 
suming this  to  be  the  case,  we  have  here  his  veruon  of  what 
it  should  be. 

Even  in  the  "Avesta"  angels  appear  as  middlemen  be-. 
tween  man  and  Qod  and  the  stars  and  especially  the  earth 
as  angels  who  execute  Qod's  laws.  The  earth  u  far  better 
organized  than  are  its  inhabitants,  and  all  dwellen  on 
earth  are  its  organs  and  have  intercourse  through  its  eon- 
sciousnesB.  Just  aa  impressions  of  light,  sound,  ete^  are 
isolated  save  for  the  unity  of  the  mind,  so  all  individoals 
combined  make  a  living  unity;  just  as  the  qoalitiea  of  ob- 
jects that  come  from  the  different  senses  unite  in  the  ob- 
ject, and  by  this  union  their  existence  is  enhanced,  although 
their  individuality  is  not  impaired,  ao  the  relation  of  soul 
and  body  is  an  identity  and  the  spiritual  is  the  self-appear- 
ance of  the  material.  The  materiid  ia  only  the  form  in 
which  a  spiritual  substance  appears  to  another  apirit  If 
it  be  urged  that  plants  are  conscious  but  do  not  have  aool^ 
it  may  be  said  that  the  soul  is  an  individual  conseiooancM 
that  does  not  vanish  with  the  body.  The  unity  of  t  body 
is  in  its  processes  and  operations.  Their  true  material  and 
their  true  spiritual  content  all  inhabitants  of  the  earth  have 
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ID  the  bodies  which  live  on  in  the  earth-spirit.  If  before 
they  were  iDtaitiooB,  now  they  are  the  metnoriei  of  the 
earth,  aod  when  the  earth  dies,  aa  the  stars  do,  they  wiU 
still  live  on  in  the  higher  unity  to  which  th^  belong  in  the 
nniTerse,  namely,  in  God's  spirit  Death  ia  not  a  Bepar»- 
tion  of  body  and  soul,  for  there  ia  no  such  thing  as  separa- 
tion possible.  It  ia  the  reception  of  the  body  into  a  larger 
body  and  of  the  sool  into  a  lai^r  aoul,  so  that  both  are 
immortal.  Religious  feeling  be  deems  the  highest  possession 
of  mankind  and  oat  of  this  conviction  sprang  the 
"Avesta."  Thia  feeling  was  associated  by  him  with  histori- 
cal Christianity.  Hia  wife  was  a  veiy  strict  orthodox 
Lutheran  Christian  and  he  exclaims,  "After  all,  I  insist 
that  I  am  and  remain  a  Christian,  and  my  purpose  through- 
out this  work  is  not  to  sever,  but  to  make  closer  this  bond.** 
He  wanted  to  shell  the  kernel  out  of  Christianity  and 
thought  that  his  apprehension  was  an  adequate  develop- 
ment of  it,  and  he  quotes  Bible  texts,  hymns,  and  theolo- 
gians. He  was  very  intimately  associated  with  the  theolo- 
gian Ch.  Weisae,  with  whom  he  discussed  all  these  que*-, 
tiont,  although  they  did  not  always  agree,  for  Weisse  was 
a  Hegelian  and  Fechner  inductive.  But  the  time  was  nn- 
propitioua.  The  German  people,  to  be  aure,  had  just  be- 
gun to  realize  that  they  had  a  soul,  but  felt  little  inclined 
to  ascribe  one  to  plants, 

Fechner  always  had  an  intense  interest  in  art.  Hia 
older  brother,  Edward,  was  a  painter  and  he  himself  was 
a  friend  of  Dr.  Hartel,  chief  of  the  Breitkopf-Bartel  firm, 
where  artista  congregated.  Since  Fechner  held  that  all 
knowledge  most  be  empirical  and  inductive,  and  that  every- 
thing had  ita  inner  meaning  in  the  striving  toward  the 
maximum  of  general  pleasure,  he  greatly  limited  the  method 
and  the  problem  of  ssthetics.  The  old  he  called  testhetics 
von  oben;  his  new,  van  wnten,  tt  was  a  part  of  general 
bedonics.  Only  from  observation  and  experience  and  an 
analysis  of  works  of  art  could  rules  be  derived  according 
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to  which  an  object  might  be  judged  ftathetiealljr,  ind  eonld 
the»  be  a  scieoee.  Henee  it  miist  be  experimental,  ^le 
golden  section  is  such  B  division  of  a  line  u  corresponds 
to  the  ratio  of  8:5,  or  13:8.  or  21:13,  ete.;  that  ia,  it  is  an 
irrational  relation.  Zeiaiing  (from  1854-1S56)  bad  made 
many  measurements  of  nataral  objects  and  homao  forms 
ubich  seemed  pleasing  and  even  thought  that  he  found  the 
gulden  section  in  the  dimensions  of  the  Madonnas  of  Ba- 
phael  and  in  Holbein's  and  other  works  of  art,  hot  not 
in  either  the  veiy  early  or  very  modem  painters.  Bat 
Fpcliiier  said  that  we  must  not  go  to  complex  works  of 
art  hut  to  simpler  figures  to  determine  the  question,  and 
developed  three  methods.  The  first  was  that  of  choice 
from  among  a  number  of  angles,  ellipses,  crosses,  etc.,  from 
uhicli  the  observer  waa  to  select  the  most  beautiful.  The 
second,  or  reproduction  method,  was  to  have  the  pleasing 
forms  constructed  according  to  the  taste  of  the  subject 
And  the  third  method  waa  to  measure  common  forms  in 
general  use.  Thus  he  measured  all  kinds  of  ornaments, 
croRscs,  bookbindings,  dimensions  of  pages,  writing  paper 
and  euvelopes,  cards  of  all  kinds,  slates,  and  even  confec- 
ttonery,  snuff-boxes,  bricks,  windows,  doors,  pictures, 
etc.  The  first  method,  that  of  choice,  he  applied 
chiefly  to  crosses  and  rectnngles.  He  concluded  that,  of  all 
rectangular  fonns,  the  square  and  rectangles  similar  to  it, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  long  rectangles  on  the  other,  were 
the  most  displeasing.  The  simple  ratios  2 :1,  4 :3,  5 :4,  6 :5, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  are  the  vibration  numbers 
needed  for  harmony  notes,  have  no  advantage  as  represent- 
ing the  relations  in  the  sides  of  a  rectangle.  The  relation 
3 :2  is  better  because  nearer  the  golden  section,  and  other 
figures  were  favored  somewhat  in  proportion  as  th^  ap- 
proximated the  golden  section.  He  made  ten  rectangles 
and  found  that  35  per  cent  of  the  preferences  were  for 
the  one  which  waa  built  on  the  principle  of  the  golden  aee- 
tion.  But  in  the  division  of  horizontal  lines  equality  ia 
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far  more  preferred.  In  vertical  crosses  the  relation  of 
any  upright  part  to  the  crosa  and  of  that  part  to  tbe  pot^ 
tion  projecting  above  did  not  favor  this  relation,  bat  that 
of  2:1.  He  was  so  absorbed  in  this  that  he  made  a  trip 
to  Basle  in  1867,  his  only  long  trip  without  his  wife.  He 
also  asked  all  visitors  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  to  write 
answers  to  hia  questionnaire,  and  out  of  11,000  visitors 
113  did  so.  But  he  found  tliat  of  tlicse  only  34  gave  an- 
swers that  favored  his  theory,  and  in  a  later  work  he  ex- 
pressed his  resignation  to  the  unfortunate  fate  of  his  ex- 
perimental iesthetics  in  this  respect. 

Hia  comprehensive  "Vorschule  der  Asthetik"  (1886) 
was  not  a  system  but  a  rather  rhapsodic  treatment  of  vari- 
ous questions  in  this  field  von  unten.  He  does,  however, 
formulate  a  number  of  rules  or  principles  of  esthetic  plea- 
sure which  he  discovered  from  his  powers  of  fine  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  the  sstbetie  effects  on  himself,  e.  g.,  the 
first  condition  is  that  the  impression  must  rise  above  the 
threshold  of  pleosure.  The  quality  of  p)ea«ng  is  not  enough 
but  there  must  be  a  quantity  of  s  definite  degree.  Objects 
which  are  below  the  testhetie  threshold,  like  a  poem  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  or  the  contents  of  a  poem  stated  in  bald 
prose,  may  predispose  to  aisthetic  pleasure,  but  act  below 
the  threshold.  Tlic  threshold  is  usually  passed  by  summa- 
tion of  different  impressions,  each  factor  of  which  is  alcme 
too  weak,  and  so  mthettc  resulta  ore  composite  and  mani- 
fold. Hence,  he  derives  the  principle  of  the  union  of  di- 
verse elements,  all  of  which  must  tend  toward  the  some  end. 
That  is,  there  must  be  nothing  that  contradicts.  The  like  and 
the  unlike,  the  harmonious  and  contradictory  need  not  en- 
tirely vanish  for  consciousness,  but  with  the  contrast  there 
must  be,  at  the  aame  time,  a  summation  and  atonement 
above  the  threshold.  This  makes  the  whole  stand  out  under 
the  law  of  clearness.  Besides  the  difference  there  must  be 
an  associative  factor.  An  orange  makes  a  very  differait 
impression  from  a  polished  yellow  ball  resembling  it  Red 
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is  pleasing  on  the  cheek  of  a  youth  but  not  aa  tha  now  ot 
hand,  nor  when  H  is  due  to  cosmetics,  because  odIj  wbeo 
righUy  placed  does  it  suggest  health  and  youth.  Variooa 
other  principles  that  he  disciunes  are  thou  of  contrast,  ae- 
qiience,  atonement,  practice,  WMit,  tediam,  peraistenee,  and 
change  in  the  wa/  i  f  regarding  the  picture,  economic  rela- 
tions, etc.  His  treatment  of  association  is  perhaps  the  chief 
merit  of  his  a»thetics  von  vntcn.  He  insisted  with  the 
very  greatest  energy  on  distinguishing  the  direct  from  the 
associative  factors,  a  point  which,  to  be  sore,  was  not  en- 
tirely new  with  him.  Lotze  also  had  emphasized  the  asso- 
ciation principle,  which  was  described  as  introducing  a  new 
deity  into  n»thetics.  The  chief  merit  of  Fcchner'a  analytia 
and  experimental  a^tlictics  is  tliat  it  proved  that  there 
are  conditions  of  aesthetic  plennure  which  lio  in  the  nature 
of  sense  impressions  and  combinations  and  excite  pleasure 
or  diHpIen.sure  aa  the)'  change,  with  the  same  necessity  as 
do  natural  latfB.  Tlicy  do  not  teach  how  to  create  a  great 
work  of  art,  but  they  do  give  relations  that  no  artist  can 
violate  with  impunity.  Of  coune,  NtatiNtical  aesthetics  must 
limit  itself  to  a  certain  number  of  people.  It  presupposes 
that  the  beautiful  is  differont  from  the  plcaaant,  useful,  or 
good ;  it  determines  the  marks  or  tokens  of  beauty ;  and 
leads  up  to  the  criti<]ue  of  the  idea  of  beauty,  in  which 
again  he  defies  Kant 

Ending  his  nstlictics  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  Feeh- 
ncr  felt  the  need  of  summarizing  his  Lebensatuchauungenj 
which  was  composed  of  so  many  diverse  elements,  and  this 
he  did  in  the  final  form  in  "  Tagesansicht  gegcnSber  den 
N'achUanaicht"  (1879).  Here  he  attempts  to  give  hia  gen- 
eral faith  in  a  living  world,  through  which  Qod  shines,  so 
that  his  theocratic  scheme  of  things  is  here  most  coherently 
stated.  Qod  is  the  psycho-physic  All-being,  law,  conaeioua- 
vw,'  ™  ,  **'^  ^rlt"  '"  besouled.  Over  against  this  day- 
conn  Li  "'K^'t-view,  which  holds  that  consciouaneas  it 
«wd  only  with  the  single  subjective  centers  which  ez- 
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•,  ist  at  men  and  animals  over  against  each  other,  with  their 

.  limited  number  and  duration,  while  to  it  the  whol«  fr«- 

I  grant,  resonant,  glowing  world,  with  all  its  colon,  remains 

ni^t     The  stars  that  keep  their  appointed  courses,  the 

I'i  ether  waves,  all  the  mechanical  operations  of  the  univers^^ 

''  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  these  as  withoat  sensation.    There 

is  no  hope,  eomfort,  or  satiiifaction  save  in  the  faith  that 

the  world  tingles  with  life  and  feeling. 

From  these  views  Feehner  glances  at  the  results  of  his 
own  scientific  activity.     Occasionally  he  gives  vent  to  a 
fefling  of  bitterness  that  his  views  had  been  so  nnsnccess- 
1  ful,  misunderstood,  and  unappreciated.    But  his  confidence 

that  the  day-view  will  conquer  the  night-view  in  the  end  is 
unshaken,  and  this  seems  likely  now  to  come  true,  although 
he  was  wrong  in  sttgmatieing  all  who  did  not  share  his 
view  of  pan-coQsciousnesa  so  pitilessly  as  faithless  and  of 
the  night  Here,  too,  he  expresses  his  view  of  spiritism. 
Reason,  he  thinks,  must  direct  the  strong  mystic  instinct 
of  men  or  they  become  fanatics.  He  was  particulaiiy  at- 
tnicted  to  the  unexplored  r^ions  of  the  soul  and  so  he 
bofome  interested  in  somnambulism,  attended  stances  whm 
bible-tapping  came  into  vogue,  wrote  on  Reichenbach's 
Off,  took  part  in  the  sittings  of  Slade,  along  with  the  as- 
tronomer Zollner,  the  physicist  W.  Weber,  and  the  mathe- 
matician Scheibner.  He  participated  with  seal  in  these 
sittings,  and  neither  be  nor  bis  companions  were  able  to 
detect  the  trickery,  but  he  withdrew  and  never  could  have 
been  called  an  adherent  of  spiritism,  though  he  believed 
that,  after  his  own  observations  and  that  of  many  other 
reliable  witnesses,  we  had  no  right  to  reject  all  spiritistic 
phenomena  summarily  as  imposture.  Of  course,  they  most 
be  rejected  or  recognized,  and  he  tbonght  the  facts  sulB- 
eiently  proven,  but  still  he  remained  skeptical  to  the  spirit- 
istic explanation.  Ho  was  said  to  be  a  secret  convert,  but 
this,  says  Lasawitz,  is  false.  He  held  it  for  Vnfug  and  tiie 
facts  he  deemed  pathological.  He  realized  the  trivial  char- 
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ictcr  of  the  ghosta  and  their  eommnnicatioDi.  Indeed,  he 
did  not  eare  very  much  whether  there  are  apirita  or  not, 
becaou  the  dajr-vicw  did  not  need  apiritiaia,  although  he 
could  accept  it  without  disturbing  hia  i^nrtem.  In  normal 
life  there  are  plenty  of  invasi«ia  of  the  DieutUt  from  the 
Jetueitt,  The  spirita  of  the  dead  live  not  only  historically 
in  their  operations,  but  aa  parti  of  the  earth-epirit  and  in- 
dividually in  the  general  life  of  planets  and  of  man.  Thia 
is  their  normal  mode  of  operation.  From  hia  point  of 
view  it  is  conceivable  that  more  or  lesa  patbdo^eal  states 
may  occnr  in  the  general  life  of  planets  which  maj  be  per- 
ceived through  the  abnormal-  proeessea  of  spiritism.  It  it 
not  well,  however,  to  evoke  these  arbitrarily,  tor  they  are 
injarions.  "The  day-view  can  subsist  without  or  with 
spiritism,  bat  it  is  better  that  it  continue  without  than 
with  it."  It  would  be  bad  tot  the  day-view  and  religion 
if  it  had  to  baee  its  faith  on  spiritism.  If  one  needs  outer 
authority,  it  is  better  to  turn  to  Scripture  than  to  slate* 
writing.  Thus  though  spiritism  was  repellent  to  him,  he 
did  like  to  see  its  phenomoia. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  I  lived  near  him  for  an  aea- 
demic  year,  and  called  occasionally  (introduced  by  a  card 
from  Wundt),  as  a  stndent  who  was  trying  to  understand 
pqrcho-physica.  Once  our  conversation  drifted  to  Slade  and 
he  told  me  of  a  solid  wooden  ring  put  over  a  solid  spod- 
head  mnch  too  big  for  it  and  of  another  wooden  ring  on 
the  one  upright  leg  of  a  tripod  table,  and  also  of  a  mea- 
aage  written  between  two  sealed  slates,  at  which  both  he 
and  hia  wife,  who  was  always  present  at  our  interviews, 
shook  their  heads  and  expressed  doubt.  He  sent  me  to  Zoll- 
ner,  who  showed  me  these  things,  and  asked  impressively 
how  they  could  be  done  save  in  a  space  of  more  than  three 
dimensinis.  He  said  he  had  shown  them  to  hia  class,  which 
I  also  visited,  but  which  had  dwindled  to  six,  evidently 
students  inspired  by  curiosity  to  hear  this  once  great  as- 
tronomer, now  sick  and  senile,  lecturing  on  the  psychology 
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of  astronomj,  to  which  latter  aeienee  he  had  in  hu  day 
made  valiuble  contrihutioni,  eapeciollj  concernmg  eomsts.      ' 

Fechaer's  domestio  life  was  happy  and  his  wife  out- 
lived him.  He  was  very  food  of  correspondence.  From 
1860  on  he  almost  always  took  some  vacation  trip.  His 
eyes  grew  bad  sgain  and  be  was  several  times  operated 
on  for  cataract  His  friend  'Weiase  died  in  1876,  Hartel 
in  1875,  Weber  in  1878,  Zollner  in  1882,  and  these  men  were 
very  near  him.  He  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  veiy  gen- 
eral and  unexpected  celebrations  of  his  eightieth  birthday 
in  1881,  his  golden  wedding  in  1883,  and  the  fiftieth  jubilee 
of  his  ordinariut  professorship  in  1884,  in  which  the 
church  and  uuiveraity  authorities  united,  the  bells  being 
rung  in  his  honor.  He  kept  at  work  until  November  6, 
1867,  and  died  on  the  eighteenth.  y 

At  Fechner's  grave  Wundt  well  summed  up  his  activity*^ 
as  follows:  "Perhaps  in  non«  of  bis  other  scientific 
achievements  did  his  rare  unity  of  gifts  shine  forth  more 
brilliantly  than  in  his  psycho-physic  work.  It  required 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  exact  physico-mathemati- 
cal  method  and  also  a  strong  yearning  to  penetrate  the 
deepest  problems  of  human  existence  auch  as  perhaps  up 
to  date  he  alone  has  possessed.  To  this  work,  too,  he 
brought  an  originality  of  thought  which  enabled  him  to 
transform  the  traditional  material  and  methods  freely,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  needs,  and  he  had  no  besitBtion  in 
strikiog  out  new  and  unexplored  paths.  The  limited  ob- 
aervations  of  E.  H.  Weber,  which  were  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  their  genial  simplicity,  and  the  isolated,  often 
more  accidental  than  planned,  methods  and  results  of  other 
physiologists — these  were  the  limited  material  out  of  which 
Fechner  built  up  this  new  science.  What  he  himself  con- 
tributed in  exact  observations  by  their  thoroughness  and 
mathematical  completeness  -had  great  value.  Although 
with  his  limitation  of  means  and  assistance  he  could  not 
finally  solve  veiy  many  questions,  the  cleamesa  with  which 
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be  formulated  the  somewhat  scrappy  and  gappy  material 
and  created  and  carried  throngh  hia  exact  metbodi  u  one 
of  the  very  great  acbievementa  that  the  acience  of  oar  day 
has  to  show.  His  original  application  of  tlie  principle  of 
probabilities,  which  had  hitherto  been  applied  only  to  ob- 
jective measurements,  to  the  domain  of  sabjective  perecp- 
tton,  ia,  of  itself  and  quite  apart  from  the  end  it  had  in 
view,  of  the  very  highest  theoretical  interest.'* 

Wundt,*  to  whom  Fechner's  papers  were  givoi  after 
his  death,  describes  bis  isolated  life  in  the  tiniest  qaartera 
in  a  flat,  with  a  well-worn  deal  table  and  a  plain  little  book- 
case which  contained  more  of  his  mannscripts  than  books, 
and  with  his  thumbed  and  dog-eared  logarithmic  table* 
ahva>'8  at  hand.  He  was  busy  chiefly  with  his  own  thoui^ts, 
living  in  the  simplest,  plainest  way,  taking  his  daily  walks 
with  his  wife  with  great  regularity,  going  home  to  jot  down 
in  a  very  large  hand,  quite  illegible  to  others,  his  first 
thoughts,  and  then  elaborating  and  rewriting  them  over 
and  over  again.  He  recomputed  all  hia  figures  and  tables 
many  times  to  eliminate  evety  possible  error,  so  that  they 
ore  mathematically  perfect.  He  was  alwasrs  eager  to  con- 
verse and  often  followed  up  a  discussion  with  letters  to  his 
visitors  full  of  after-thoughts,  but  he  was  averse  to  con- 
versation on  all  his  mystic,  theosophic  views,  which  became 
more  and  more  his  own  private  and  absorbing  theme  of 
contemplation.  Indeed,  so  reticent  was  he  that  even  hta 
wife  knew  nothing  of  the  manuscript  of  hia  very  important 
"Collective  Masslehre,"  on  which  he  had  worked  hard  and 
in  silence  for  ten  years,  which  was  found  after  hia  death 
and  edited  tn  extento  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Saxon 
Academy  of  Sciences  by  Lipps.  Nature  and  religion  were 
the  poles  of  his  self-evolved  scheme  of  things,  says  Wondt, 
and  his  methods  were  induction,  strict  and  severe,  and 
analogy,  wide  and  free; 

■  Ouitav  Tbeodor  Fechiwr.  Rnle  zur  Fehr  mIum  HuDdertJilirign 
OebuHitigM,  Leipzig,  IftOl,  pp.  M. 
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Feehner  made  his  dAut  into  the  TCalm  of  philouphjr 
at  a  moat  unfavorable  time.  AU  the  aabjeetive  ayatema 
were  discredited,  the  special  aciences  had  contracted  their 
bonndariea,  and  religiwi,  too,  had  retired  into  ita  strong- 
hold of  orthodoxy,  intimidated  by  Banr,  Feuerbach,  and 
Strauas.  Both  acienee  and  religion  had  been  disappointed 
in  their  hope  of  aid  from  philoaophy,  which  they  now  felt 
had  betrayed  them.  Fechner'a  oft  repeated  call  to  both 
was  to  awake.  His  creed,  if  mystic,  contained  nothinff  that 
science  eonld  possibly  object  to  any  more  than  it  could 
to  poetry.  He  held  that  the  laws  of  science  rested  upcai 
faith,  but  his  offer  of  mediation  between  them,  when  each 
BO  Borely  needed  the  other,  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Philoaophy, 
the  old  mediator,  was  dead  and  no  other  was  wanted.  The 
life-long  neglect,  not  to  say  contempt,  which  was  felt  for 
him  as  a  dreamer,  he  suffered  from,  hut  it  did  not  dia- 
harmonice  nor  divert  him.  Indeed,  he  charged  no  con- 
apiracy  of  silence  as  did  Schopenhauer,  nor  did  he  awerve 
to  adjacent  fields  where  the  recognition  would  have  been 
prompt,  but  he  wrought  on  as  if  by  an  irresistible  prophetic 
imperative  impulsion,  vocation,  or  call  to  force  his  insights 
upon  an  unwilling  world,  with  the  thought  that  it  sorely 
needed  them ;  sad  as  he  realized  that  he  would  never  reach 
recoguitioa  during  his  lifetime  and  saw  that  even  science, 
to  which  his  early  life  was  so  devoted,  had  rejected  him,  ha 
comforted  himself  with  the  belief  that  posterity  would  see. 

How  shall  we  judge  Fechner'a  philoaophy,  which  de- 
veloped in  his  early  life  aa  a  conscious  though  fond  play  of 
fancy  and  later  became  the  very  core  of  his  being  t  It  does 
not  seem  sufficient  to  call  him,  as  Wundt  does,  the  renewer 
and  completer  of  the  romantic  Nature-philosophy  of  the 
Schelling  type.  His  scheme  was  too  essentially  his  own 
creation,  and  yet,  too,  it  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
best  expressions  of  the  animistic  instinct  of  the  human  soul 
directed  toward  the  great  all-mother  Nature,  which  cul- 
miuated  in  the  Romantic  school,  but  which  he  carried  still 
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further.  Althougli  he  manhtled  aoch  an  imy  of  tropa 
and  analogies  and  strove  so  valiantly  to  prove  it,  he 
was  by  no  means  its  finiaher,  for  the  world  now  seema 
lilcely  to  hear  much  more  of  it  James,  who,  in  hia  "Pqrchol- 
ogy"  (I,  p.  549),  says  "his  mau/ormel  and  the  conception 
of  it  as  an  ultimate  p^eho-physie  law  will  remain  an  idol 
of  the  den  if  ever  there  was  one,"  and  adds,  "it  would 
be  terrible  if  such  a  dear  old  man  as  this  could  saddle  a 
scipnce  forever  with  his  patent  whimsies,"  lived  to  do  am- 
ple penance  to  Fechner  in  his  pluralistic  onivene,  though 
he  does  violence  to  him  by  claiming  him  as  a  pragmatiat, 
and  Macdougoll  in  hia  latest  work  avows  himself  an  ani- 
mist  in  a  sense  not  unlike  Fechner'a. 

To  Fechner  the  soul  was  not  unlike  an  iceberg  wbicll 
is  eight-ninths  under  the  water's  surface  or  threshold  out 
in  a  denser  and  darker  medium,  but  the  tides  of  which, 
and  not  the  wind  above,  determine  its  course,  often  in  the 
teeth  of  a  gale.  He  measured  what  was  above  this  thresh- 
old only  in  order  to  draw  inferences  concerning  what 
was  below  it,  but  here  this  figure  limps,  for  when  the  top 
of  the  iceberg  melts  off  the  bottom  of  it  does  not  go  on 
and  doun  into  the  pelagic  depths,  nor  does  it  become  a 
diffusive  power.  Jacobi  said  that  the  light  kindled  in  hia 
heart  went  oat  when  be  took  it  to  hia  head.  Not  so  with 
Fechner.  He  was  a  prose  poet  who  supplemented  scienee 
by  myth  as  Plato  did,  though  not  in  his  manner.  He 
strove  to  give  the  mansion  which  he  built  for  the  soul  a 
baus  upon  the  solid  ground  of  8cienti6e  fact.  He  was  far 
more  interested  in  the  post-  than  in  the  pre-ezistence  of  the 
soul,  and  hence  eared  little  for  the  developmental  his- 
tory of  the  psyche,  and  never  dreamed  that  psychogenesia 
might  become  a  new  and  higher  dispensation  of  Darwin* 
ism.  Few  men  have  ever  been  more  independent  or  orig^ 
inal  or  trusted  their  own  intuiUons  more  implicitly  than 
he,  or  held  their  course  more  truly  in  the  face  of  all  c<hi- 
temporary  tendencies  and  opinions.  He  revered  facta 
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like  a  true  scientist,  but  revered  the  visions  of  his  iraaginft- 
tion  lik«  a  tme  soldier  of  the  Holy  Ghost  He  borrowed 
from  all  the  great  aysltm»  of  his  day  and  was  held 
capUve  by  Done,  and  certainly  he  found  a  new  answer  to 
the  old  riddle  of  the  Sphinx — if  a  man  die,  shall  he  live 
^aioT  Only  a  threshold  separates  this  life  from  the  next, 
and  the  threshold  that  separates  imperceptibility  from  per- 
cepttcMi  and  ideas  not  in  conscioosness  from  thoee  in  the 
fovea  of  attention  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  sepa- 
rates existence  here  from  that  beyond  the  grave.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  separation  in  either  case,  but  only  an  un- 
broken continuum.  There  is  no  real  death  but  something 
psychic  wherever  there  is  matter  or  energy,  lilatter  is 
not  extinct  but  only  sleeping,  dreaming  mind.  He  would 
not  lose  sight  of  the  whole  in  studying  the  parts,  for  each 
without  the  other  becomes  unknown. 

Regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychology  of  sen- 
escence, Fcchner  looked  to  be  older  thnn  his  years.  He 
at  86,  and  Zeller  at  94,  when  death  came  to  them,  both 
had  the  supreme  felicity  of  having  rounded  out  and  fin- 
ished their  lifework.  Both  left  little  they  had  ever  begun 
uncompleted,  but  how  very  different  the  two  pictures  of 
old  age!  Zcllcr  was  ceaselessly  reviung  revisions  of  his 
earlier  works,  qualifying  the  degree  of  probability  of  this 
and  that,  adding  new  footnotes  and  intent  only  upon  more 
accurate  presentation  of  the  views  of  others  in  the  past 
Peehner  was  even  more  intent,  until  the  very  end,  upon 
the  problems  of  the  future.  He  was  peering  over  the  great 
threshold  he  was  about  to  cross  and  grasping  eagerly  at 
every  new  trope,  metaphor,  simile,  and  symbol  that  made 
the  Jerueit  seem  more  real  and  near  and  definite,  some- 
what as  Maeterlinck  now  does,^  or  in  the  spirit  of  Plotinus, 
different  as  was  bis  interpretation  of  the  old  Indie  metem- 
psychosis. The  plana  of  both  these  lives  had  been  accom- 
plished and  they  were  not,  like  those  of  Hartmann  and 
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Loize,  broken  off  with  nuinben  on  the  prograni  yet  to  be 
performed.  If  the  hutorian  Zeller  must  de-indiTidnalua 
himself  to  show  forth  othera*  opinions  with  no  aubjective 
distortion,  the  childless,  solitary  Fechner  was  over-individ- 
iialized,  embodying  an  almost  unique  type  of  the  species 
in  himself,  and  thus  the  strange  deep  dynamism  of  the 
instinct  to  survival,  even  if  it  be  unconscious,  was  absorb- 
ing. In  the  present  revival  of  interest  in  him,  his  soul 
has  come  back  and  is  marching  on  in  just  the  way  that 
he  wnuld  have  desired  to  achieve  immortality. 

Perhaps  self-consciousness  is  not  even  the  manifest 
content  of  the  soul,  but  a  veil  which  conceals  both  patent 
and  latent  content.  Perhaps  it  ia  a  mishap,  the  distemper 
of  the  mind  caused  by  impingement  or  friction  with  the 
environment  like  foam,  where  the  propulsive  current  of 
the  will  to  live  impinges  on  obstacles,  or  like  the  spindrift 
from  the  cyme  of  waves  where  they  meet  a  eounterwind 
and  become  spray.  Perhaps  below  its  sea  level  or  thresh- 
old there  is  a  great  deep  of  infra-consciousness  that  ani- 
mates all  nature  and  perhaps  our  loud  and  strident  sense 
of  self  is  like  the  aerial  humidity  making  clouds  and  rain, 
ever  rising  and  falling  bat  all  coming  out  of  the  bound- 
less deep  to  which  they  all  turn  again  home.  Perhapa  un- 
fallen  man  was  never  meant  to  be  introspective  bnt  only 
extrospective,  for  thus  most  of  the  work  of  science  baa 
been  done.  Self-study  may  be  chiefly  corrective  or  thera- 
peutic, and  when  we  die  we  perhaps  do  not  enter  Nirvana 
but  become  a  part  of  all  of  our  common  Klothcr  Nature 
by  way  of  apocatastasis  so  that  as  our  "bark  sinks  it  is 
to  a  higher  sea"  and  every  self  becomes  a  diffusive  power 
mingling  with  the  universe  and  its  elements.  Death  may 
simply  sweep  away  the  limitations  between  us  and  the  great 
autos  or  cosmos,  and  we  may  be  conserved  chiefly  as  en- 
ergy ia  so  that  as  we  go  down  the  threshdd  below  threshold 
we  close  in  with  all  we  flowed  from.  There  may  be  only  a 
sense  of  alleviation  of  our  deep  and  tinconsciona  nostalp* 
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in  the  great  harvest  home  of  souls,  ■  sense  of  rest  and  of 
return  that  is  too  deep  to  he  conscious.  Some  such  senti- 
ment 88  this,  mjrstie  but  ineffably  charming,  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  root  of  about  all  that  this  mystic  pro«e-poet, 
seer,  and  scientist,  the  most  Oriental  perhaps  of  all  Occi- 
dental minda,  ever  did  and  said.  If  ao,  to  understand 
him  we  must  ponder  and  find  his  relatimis  with  soch  men  as 
Produs,  Ptotinus,  Bohme,  and  Eckhardt,  but  above  all 
with  the  pundits  and  sages  of  Buddhistic  India. 
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1842.1906 

The  mott  coDspicaous  fl^re  in  the  philosophical  world 
for  yean  was  unquestionably  Hartmaoti.  His  opiniona, 
however,  were  so  largely  the  expression  of  hia  remarkable 
personality,  to  which  attention  U  irresistibly  drawn  at  so 
many  pointa  in  reading  hia  worka,  that  the  only  logical  in- 
troduction to  an  epitome  of  his  pliilosopliy  is  a  brief  ehar> 
acterieation  of  the  man  himself.  He  was  bom  on  Febrnary 
13,  1842,  in  Berlin,  where  nearly  all  of  his  life  was  passed, 
the  only  child  of  a  captain  and  examiner  in  the  artillery 
school,  and  waa  trained  at  home  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness and  devotion  by  his  mother  and  her  maiden  sister, 
although  a  spirit  of  military  discipline  pervaded  his 
father's  house.  He  entered  the  public  school  at  six,  three 
years  in  advance  of  boys  of  his  age.  Associating  even  at 
K-liool  with  those  older  than  himself,  we  can  easily  believe 
him  when  he  intimates  that  lie  was  precocious  and  some- 
what spoiled.  His  dislike  of  the  routine  of  school  life,  hia 
early  aversion  to  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  history,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  his  fondness  for  the  English  novelists,  relig- 
ious instruction,  natural  science,  and  later  for  Thucydidea, 
Sophocles,  mathematics,  etc.,  are  detailed  with  great  full- 
ness in  an  autobiographic  sketch.*  The  most  joyous  day 
of  his  life  was  when  he  took  leave  of  the  Friedrichwer- 
dische  Qymnasiura  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  His  tastes  were 
solitary  and  he  had  few  bosom  friends.    He  had  already 

•Main  EDtwiekelungsgang,  1874,  In  " OMainiiielta  Stadtea  nad 
Aufdtu."  AIM  Eduard  voa  Htrtmaiui,  vm  Otto  Braas,  Stuttgart, 
1»M,  S«l  p. 
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taken  instruction  in  Herbirtian  philosophy  and  had  shown 
gifts  for  drawing,  Latin,  piano,  and  singing,  which  taatet 
he  maintained  throogh  life. 

His  aversion  to  all  the  ordinary  imiveraity  corricula, 
his  dislilce  of  the  barbarities  of  German  student  life  od 
the  one  hand  and  his  admiration  of  the  ton  in  circles  ol 
young  officers  induced  him  to  follow  the  wishes  of  bis 
father  and  enter  the  artillery  school  in  the  belief  that  only 
as  a  soldier  was  it  possible  to  be  a  whole  man.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  found  no  genisl  compani(Hisbip,  especially  in  the 
idealistic  enthusiasms  which  he  had  already  begun  to  cher- 
ish, but  this  loss  was  more  than  compensated  by  several 
intimate  literary  and  artistic  friendships  with  daugbtera 
of  family  friends  and  with  former  schoolmates,  to  whom 
he  expressed  himself  greatly  indebted.  He  had  hardly  de- 
termined on  the  military  profession  when  he  was  pros- 
trated by  an  acute  attack  of  rheumatism  in  both  knees, 
which  was  aggravated  later  by  a  severe  contosion  and 
which  at  the  age  of  twenty  obliged  him  to  contemplate  an- 
other career.  For  one  year  he  devoted  himself  to  paint- 
ing and  then  decided  that  he  had  no  talent  for  it  and 
turned  to  musical  composition,  only  after  another  year  to 
see  that  mediocrity  awaited  him  also  here.  Now  it  was, 
he  tella  us,  that  he  found  that  only  philosophy  had  guided 
him  hitherto,  enabling  him  con  aequo  animo  to  regard  all 
things  tub  tpe&e  aternitatit,  and  had  already  taught  him 
to  overcome  more  illusions,  errors,  and  prejudices  than  it 
is  permitted  many  to  outgrow  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime. 
Accordingly  he  at  once  began  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
the  "Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,"  despite  the  exhorta* 
tion  of  his  fsther  to  devote  himself  to  more  practical  pur- 
suits, and  three  years  later,  after  the  finished  manuscript 
had  lain  twelve  months  in  his  desk,  he  was  induced  by  an 
accidental  acquaintance  with  a  publisher  to  allow  it  to 
appear  in  print.  He  assures  us  that  he  was  quite  indif- 
ferent to  the  sudden  and  world-wide  fame  which  thus  early 
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io  life  overtook  him.  Uii  only  object  heneeforUi  wai  the 
diueminstioa  of  his  opinimu,  lod  critical  praise  sod  blunc 
he  now  began  to  estimate,  he  sbts,  only  aceordinf  to  their 
value  as  advertisemeata. 

Of  the  genesis  of  his  opinions  he  has  little  to  s^y.  He 
had  from  a  boy  been  in  the  habit  of  noting  down  his  deep- 
est reflecti<H]s  and  at  the  age  of  aixteen  had  elab(»-atcd 
an  argument  that  the  soul  after  death  lost  its  individuality 
sod  was  absorbed  in  the  Absolute,  and  had  composed  un- 
numbered aphorism ic  essays  on  Coquetry,  Friendship. 
Honor,  CnniH-ienoe,  Neatness,  Phrenology,  Kant's 
"Kritik,"  etc.,  etc.  It  was  with  supreme  satisfaction  that 
lie  was  able  to  xtate  thnt  all  liis  productions  from  first  to 
last  are  naive  nionolugiios  written  only  to  satisfy  his  own 
iiictapbysical  cmviiigH  and  with  no  very  definite  thought 
of  publishing,  and  uilli  little  care  for  the  public  The  sys- 
tem he  has  thus  developed  we  are  told  was  absolutely  free 
from  every  e.\traneuus  i>ersonal  or  material  end  or  motive 
nnd  was  not,  like  the  productions  of  the  "profcssorlings," 
written  as  a  baiiis  for  future  habilitntion,  or  to  enforce 
(in  application  for  a  professorship,  or  to  win  personal  es- 
teem in  any  society,  or  to  make  money  in  the  book  market. 
It  was  a  most  liappy  instinct  that  kept  him  from  the 
"clique  philosopliy"  of  the  professors  who  since  the  end 
iif  the  heroic  age  of  German  philosophy  half  a  century  ago 
have  been  philologists  whose  extreme  originality  was  a  sort 
of  scholastic  ct-lccticism  which  tested  and  proved  the  criti- 
cism and  observations  of  previous  criticizers  and  observers 
in  indefinite  perspective,  by  nil  conceivable  pemiutatims 
and  combinations,  until  now,  leaving  the  trail  of  theology, 
they  are  obliged  to  save  themselves  from  oblivion  by  re- 
tailing the  discoveries  of  natural  science.  He  even  re- 
gretted the  hours  spent  on  the  current  literature  of  the  uni- 
versity philosophers  and  longed  again  for  idyllie  igno- 
rance of  the  writings  of  most  of  his  philosophical  oontem- 
poraries. 
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In  the  seventies,  as  a  student,  I  used  to  visit  him  on 
Sunday  afternoons  in  his  suburban  cottage.  He  led  a 
purely  intellectual  life,  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
besides  his  larger  treatises  published  many  hundred  pages 
of  m^aziue  articles  and  minor  essays.  His  hours  of  re- 
.  loxation  were  spent  in  the  practice  or  composition  of  mosie. 
After  the  publication  of  the  ''Philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 
scious'* he  wrote  one  tolerable  drama  entitled  "Tristan 
und  Isolde,"  but  he  eschewed  corrent  literature. 

His  manner  and  personal  appearance  were  striking.  He 
was  short  and  rather  thick,  with  a  head  too  big  for  his 
body.  He  walked  with  great  difficulty,  only  on  level 
ground,  and  preferred  to  wheel  himself  in  an  invalid  chair. 
His  long,  abundant  sandy  hair  and  beard,  and  his  fine 
poetic  eye,  his  vety  rapid  utterance  and  quick  movements, 
his  brief  and  ready  characterization,  contemptuous  denun- 
ciation of  those  who  most  severely  criticized  his  opinions, 
his  express  confidence  that  he  was  only  in  the  beginning 
of  his  philosophical  activity,  all  combined  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  a  most  strongly  marked  and  original  personal- 
ity, in  which  the  keen  sensitiveness  of  a  poet  and  an  in- 
valid was  combined  with  great  force  of  purpose  and  power 
of  sustained  mental  effort.  His  pessimism  was  almost  a 
religion  with  him,  and  he  accepted  and  defended  with 
ardor  in  private  conversation  all  its  consequences  and  im- 
plications and  was  fond  of  repeating,  in  spite  of  most  se- 
rious pecuniary  diaaaters,  that  if  one  would  see  contented 
and  happy  faces  he  must  go  among  the  pessimists.  Ilia 
books  were  worn  and  ragged  in  every  public  library,  his 
correspondence  was  extensive,  and  even  cultivated  German 
ladies  fell  to  reading  his  philosophy  and  never  ceased  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  remarkable  personality  and  the 
no  less  remarkable  career  of  the  author. 

Agnes  Taubcrt,  the  daughter  of  an  artillery  colonel, 
had  long  been  his  friend  and  helper,  and  when  he  was 
twen^-uine  they  were  inarrieil.  She  remained  his  enthu- 
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siastic  coadjntor  and  in  1875  published  her  well-knowa 
book  "Der  Pessimimnua  und  seine  Qcgner,"  bat  six  yean  ' 
later  she  died,  leaving  a  son  hardly  old  enough,  u  Hart- 
monn  said,  to  pronounce  the  Fivhtcan  Ick,  and  after  a  year 
and  a  Iialf,  during  which  he  composed  hii " Phinonienologie 
des  sittlichen  llcwusstseins,"  he  married  Alnia  Loretia,  m 
young  teacher  who  had  long  been  lits  sympathetic  admirer 
nnd  who  lived  to  celebrate  her  silver  wedding  with  him. 
He  next  composed  "Die  Selbstcrsetzung  dcs  Christentnms 
und  die  Religion  d"*  Zukimrt."  At  the  age  of  thirty-fleven 
bis  knee  became  wome  and  he  henceforth  went  about  with 
two  erulcbes  and  a  wluvl  <-h:i!r,  and  lie  entered  the  longest 
illness  of  bin  life,  during  wbi<-1i  he  wrote  "Die  Bedeutung 
des  Leides."  At  the  age  uf  thirty-nine  lie  again  had  to 
submit  to  three  seven-  o|MT:itions.  Meanwhile  he  had 
friends,  Duprel,  Vciictiaiicr.  Olgn  Plumaclier,  and  many 
others  who  were  often  with  liim.  This  was  perha|>s  the 
most  fertile  jicriod  of  his  life  when  he  wrote  his  "History 
of  Aletaphysics,"  "Psycliologj*,"  his  "Problem  of  Life," 
and  his  "System  of  Philosophy,"  all  of  which  attracted 
little  attention.  Ilis  family  consisted  of  a  son  and  three 
daughters  and  he  lived  just  outside  Berlin  near  the  Bo- 
tnnical  Gardens  till  his  death.  lie  declared  "Der  Mcnsch 
verschalt  in  der  Familic  nnd  nntndct  in  die  See."  lie 
took  great  pleasure  in  teaching  hia  children,  particularly 
music,  and  both  aftcmmins  iind  evenings  he  devoted  to 
tlicin  and  his  friends.  lie  was  of  kindly  and  mild  manner,  • 
attentive  to  trifles,  very  fond  of  convcrning  upon  the  wide 
piasza  of  his  little  house,  although  quite  commonly  he 
talked  with  his  friends  propped  up  in  his  bed.  Although 
isolated  from  the  world  he  took  great  interest  in  it,  but 
wrote  out  of  hia  own  life,  and  yet  the  tragedy  of  it  is  not 
expressed  in  his  writings,  so  that  we  do  not  know  how  far 
he  felt  it  to  be  tragic.  After  his  death  from  obacure  hot 
acute  Btomaeh  trouble.  Otto  Pfleiderer  pronounced  the  en- 
\ogy  at  his  funeral,  without  church  service,  and  hia  wife 
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and  daughteiB,  who  hmd  seen  liii  soul  nok  into  the  Uneon- 

seioos,  were  left  patlietiealljr  alone.     Although  he  tmce, 

perhaps  hslf-humorooaly,   advocated   a  club  of  lavants 

'  whose  function  it  should  be  to  mab  post-mortem  exami- 

.  .p  nation  of  each  other's  brains  instead  of  to  write  each  oth- 

,  I  er's  obitaarjr  notices  (which  he  satirically  characterised 

.  ji  as  the  real  object  and  the  best  work  of  certain  learned 

aocieties  and  academies),  hia  brain  was  not  examined,  nor 

,  were  those  of  Zeller,  Lotze,  or  Pechner,  as  all  should  have 

,  I  been,  in  the  interests  of  science. 

Of  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious"  (1S67)  a 
brief  epitome  of  the  leading  points  will  sofRce  here.  The 
UDconsciooa  is  the  absolute  subject,  substance,  ego,  idea, 
or  force  of  the  universe.  It  contains  will  and  intellect, 
which  are  inseparable  save  in  the  mind  of  man.  Efficient 
causes  are  unintelligible  and  impossible  without  final.  An- 
alyse any  object  of  nature,  e,  g.,  the  eye,  and  we  shall 
find  that  there  are  so  many  elements  combined  in  its  struc- 
ture, composition,  and  use  that  on  a  mathematical  calcula- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  chances  they  are  found  almost  infl* 
nitely  against  such  a  combination  as  really  exists.  Hence 
at  the  outset  he  rejected  Darwinism.  First  the  Uncon- 
scious  is  considered  in  natural  organisms.  We  will,  e.  g., 
to  move  the  foot  and  it  is  as  correct  to  say  it  is  moved  for 
us  as  that  it  is  moved  by  us.  It  is  done,  we  know  not  how, 
or  by  what  agency.  So  animal  instinct  is  action  always 
aecording  to  a  purpose,  although  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  purpose.  Likewise  in  the  operation  of  natural  laws  we 
are  compelled  to  recognize  a  power  which  never  hesitates 
or  tires  or  makes  mistakes.  It  creates  the  brain  and  then 
thinks  and  acts  through  it.  It  is  as  manifest  in  the  vii 
reparatrix  which  replaces  the  broken  feather  of  a  bird's 
wing  as  in  the  intelligence  which  builds  the  nest.  Schop- 
enhauer considered  will  as  primeval  and  held  that  intel- 
,  leet  ia  unfolded  late  from  its  processes;  Hartmann  believes 
that  will  is  guided  from  the  first  by  knowledge.  Tet  the 
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final  end  of  all  animal  life  ia  the  devdopment  of  eonactoiia- 
ness,  while  the  moat  intelligent  and  porposive  aetiim  ia 
often  dominated  by  an  onctHiaeioas  bottom  motira.  Voli- , 
tion  always  implies  dissatisfacticHi  with  the  present  or  extkt-' 
ing  state  of  things  and  a  desire  to  change,  but  always  do- 
pends  on  intelligence  for  gaidane& 

The  second  book  treats  of  the  Unconacioaa  in  the  or- 
ganization of  language,  which  is  a  creation  of  the  instinct 
and  mind  of  the  race.  All  the  fundamental  principles  of 
logic  arc  innate  and  embedded  as  it  were  in  language  and 
it  is  one  great  function  of  reason  to  analyze  what  is  here 
fonDd  preexistent.  Thus  indeed  the  ayllc^ism  was  derd- 
opod.  Speech  of  course  does  not  represent  the  primitiTe 
elemental  proc-csses  and  modes  of  thinking.  These  created 
it  as  a  convenient  shorthand  or  algebra  of  thought.  How 
thoughts  are  written  out  in  the  brain  or,  in  other  words, 
the  retentive  power  of  meniory,  is  no  such  mystery  aa  ii 
the  reproductive  power  of  the  mind.  Tbe  former  ia  oiir 
onn  work,  the  latter  is  given  aa  by  the  Unconscious.  All 
pleasure  and  pain,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  which 
make  up  indeed  the  bulk  of  human  experience,  depend  for 
their  intensity  on  the  strength  of  the  volition  which  ia  fa- 
vored or  crossed,  and  thus  the  prick  of  a  pin,  the  loss  of 
wealth,  or  the  reproob  of  conscience  are  qualitatively  alike 
and  differ  only  in  quantity.  The  Unconscious  inductively 
generalizes  what  is  of  use  in  human  experience  and  these 
results  afterward  appear  in  consciousness  as  a  priori  and 
we  come  to  know  our  own  character  just  as  we  leam  that 
of  others.  The  Unconscious,  e.  g.,  creates  the  rudiments  ol 
space  perception  in  us  from  local  signs  and  then  the  no- 
tion of  space  comes  into  conscionsneaa  as  one  of  ita  aborig- 
inal possessions.  In  point  of  absolute  fact,  however,  in- 
tellect creates  space  in  us  and  will  creates  it  in  reality, ' 
while  both  are  themselves  essentially  unspatiaL 

The  third  book  is  occupied  with  the  metapbyucs  of  the 
Unconscious.  If  we  ask  why  the  universe  exists,  the  only 
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answer  is  that  it  U  a  form  which  the  Unconscioua  has  as- 
sumed to  rid  itself  of  its  own  miseries.  It  is  even  deluded 
into  the  building  of  the  brain  wherein  intellect  is  freed 
from  bondage  to  the  will  in  consciousness.  AU  that  the 
Unconscious  wills  is  attained  when  it  knows  what  it  wills 
and  yet  consciousness  is  not  directly  willed,  but  is  rather 
the  forcing  on  the  mind  of  a  gencrically  new  perception, 
not  by  or  acording  to  its  volitiims^  The  world  must  press 
on  and  not,  as  Schopenhauer  said,  cease  to  will,  not  in  order 
to  obtain  hsppincss  or  freedom,  but  only  to  develop  con- 
sciousness till  action  becomes  absolutely  rational  and  will 
is  eliminated  by  intellect. 

The  history  of  human  ideals  is  briefly  told  in  his  char- 
acterizatioD  of  the  three  stages  of  illuuon:  (1)  In  primi* 
tive  ages,  as  now  in  childhood,  men  expected  to  be  happy 
in  the  present  earthly  life  with  no  thought  of  a  future 
one.  They  were  eontcnt  to  labor,  suffer,  and  practice  self- 
denial  in  the  hope  of  spending  maturer  years  in  the  unal- 
loyed enjoyment  of  attainment  or  possession.  This,  bow- 
ever,  was  soon  found  to  be  deceptive.  Age  brought  its 
own  cares  and  pain,  and  later  by  a  long  intricate  play 
of  efrcDmstaDcca  (2)  the  belief  in  a  future  life  was  devel- 
oped. The  fancied  happiness  beyond  this  life  at  last 
became  so  near  and  tangible  that  no  risk  and  no  sacri- 
fice was  so  great  during  this  despised  and  brief  existence 
that  it  was  not  to  be  conipensati.>d  a  thousandfold  hereafter. 
This,  too,  has  proven  an  illusion.  Neither  the  philosopher, 
the  scientist,  nor  the  astronomer  can  find  ai^y  place  for 
heaven  in  his  ken,  where  the  iodividnal  life  can  be  pro- 
longed, and  (3)  evolutionary  theories  brought  the  belief 
that  happiness  awaits  only  future  generations  on  this  earth 
who  shall  arrive  farther  along  in  the  growth  of  the  race 
than  we.  But  even  this  is  an  illusion.  The  philosopher 
now  sees  that  the  future  will  be  as  the  past.  This  life  is 
be^ll  and  death  its  end-alL  The  sturdiest  swimmers  of 
OB  all  were  brought  into  existence  only  to  sink  with  bub- 
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Ming  groans  into  the  unloiown  deptbi  at  last  If  the  lite 
we  aee  and  lire  b>-day  m  all,  bow  poot  and  aadl  Hen 
pleasure  u  intaei7*a  deec^y  dock.  Han  never  is  and  nerer- 
if  to  be  blessed — the  more  cmaciousnesB,  the  more  wretebad- 
neaa.  A  satisfied  wish  brings  a  hundred  louder  unsatis- 
fied ones.  Pleasant  impressions  soon  fade,  sad  ones  are 
indelible.  Indeed  it  is  a  law  of  the  nervous  system  not  only 
that  pains  increase  with  their  duration  but  that  pleasures 
dimiaish  and  evm  become  painful  if  long  continued.  Kan 'a 
life  ia  a  false  nature.  Only  ignorance  and  superstition' 
find  a  prcpoudrrance  of  joy  in  this  bankrupt  world.  Soeh 
are  the  appalling  insights  which  according  to  llartmann  ' 
no  thoughtful  mind  can  long  escape,  and  it  is  only  a  sub- 
lime because  truly  philosophical  heroism  which  can  enable 
us  to  take  the  one  course  which  duty  demands  in  this  su- 
preme emei^cncy,  viz.,  to  keep  quietly  at  work  as  before 
and  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  and  oblivions  as  pos- 
sible with  the  consolations  of  art,  science,  family  life,  and 
fame,  and  especially  with  the  great  and  conscious  satix- 
factioo  of  superior  confidential  insight  into  the  malignant 
purpose  of  the  absolute. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  th.it  Ilartmann's  mind  waa 
as  exquisitely  if  not  even  morbidly  susceptible  as  Shelley's 
sensitive  plant,  and  that  he  felt  keenly  every  breath  of 
critical  praise  or  blame,  in  spite  of  the  generally  calm  and 
dignified  tone  of  his  more  polemic  writings.  lie  published, 
bound  together  with  his  later  works,  a  prospectus  wherein 
arc  collected,  extending  over  many  pages,  scores  of  excerpts 
from  the  daily  and  periodical  press  from  Russia  to  Cali- 
fornia coninicnting  upon  his  system,  from  which  a  eboiee 
anthology  of  polemic  phrases  might  be  culled.  The  bitter 
discussion  went  on  while  the  work  passed  through  many 
editions.  Professor  Michelet,  the  remarkable  and  long 
sole  surviving  representative  of  pare  and  unadulterated 
Ilcgclianism,  cxprcfwcd  "honest  pity"  for  an  author  who 
brings  such  "miserable  nonscnae"  into  the  philosophical 
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mirt  J.  C.  Fucker  proDoaneed  it  a  "f^rmmid  of  ab- 
sur£t7t"  fit  to  flxeit«  "universal  Uughter."  One  writer 
averred  that  Hirtmann  had  "shamefully  duped  the 
world";  another  called  his  boolc  a  "snarl  of  idiotic  stupid- 
ity"; "reason  run  mad";  "the  odor  of  death  pervading 
the  whole  volume";  "purely  pathological";  "frivolity  and 
pretense";  "the  jugglery  of  logic";  "a  plea  for  moral 
hankniptoy";  "a  philosophic  Dunciad";  "an  apotheosis 
of  ignorasee  and  old  Mother  Night";  and  similar  verdicts 
almost  by  the  score  have  been  pronounced  by  adversaries. 
Dr.  Hansermann  feared  that  the  doctrine  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Unconscious  would  tend  to  the  notion  of  a 
potential  infallibility  of  the  pope. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Lasson  considered  it  one  of  the 
best  expressions  of  the  tendency  of  modern  times,  admir- 
ably calculated  to  reconcile  not  only  Hegel  and  Schopen- 
hauer, but  the  classic  works  of  German  philosophy  with 
the  methods  and  results  of  modem  science.  Prof.  Kapp 
called  it  the  inauguration  of  a  "new  way  of  regarding  the 
universe."  Other  writers  too  numerous  to  mention  have 
acknowledged  his  system  to  he  "brilliant,"  "genial,"  of  a 
"thoroughly  pure  and  noble  moral  tone,"  "a  remarkable 
hit  of  culture  history  which  will  survive  the  next  eentnry," 
"suggestive  to  an  unparalleled  degree,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  a 
writer  in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  PhOoiopky  even  called 
it  "encouraging,"  elevating  and  ennot)ling.  It  is  probably 
not  too  much  to  say  with  Dr.  Kirchmann  that  its  recep- 
tion not  only  among  scholars  hut  throughout  the  reading 
world  was  unprecedented  in  the  previous  history  of  phi- 
losophy, and  tiiAt  <m  the  whole  Hartmann  is  treated  with 
increasing  respect  even  by  his  enemies. 

It  was  essentially  a  new  book.  The  author  has  taken  an 
independent  look  at  the  universe  for  himself.  He  has  in 
fact  been  called  almost  the  only  modem  who  has  made 
himself  distinctly  heard  in  philosophy,  while  he  has  artico- 
lated  with  great  definiteness  and  moral  earnestness  the 
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questions  which  th«  Zcitgeitt  whispers  in  nunjr  thoughtful 
souls.  His  book  was  long  in  the  (oeus  of  philosophical  in- 
terest in  Germany.  In  place  of  the  absolute  idea,  the  ego, 
the  Bcgnff-force — matter,  motion,  etc.,  Hartmann  has 
erected  a  new  altar  to  the  unknown  God,  and  while  he 
worships  at  the  same  shrine  of  nescience  as  Herbert  Spen- 
cer it  is  with  k  far  more  reverent  and  even  more  hopeful 
mind,  /with  him  more  than  with  his  dispraisers  are  the 
noble  uid  inspiring  traditions  of  the  dassieal  period  of 
German  philosophy  and  for  all  who  succeed  to  his  infla- 
enee  or  who  would  gainsay  his  principles  he  has  made  a 
knowledge  of  at  least  the  results  of  natural  science  indis- 
pensable. He  vindicated  the  ideal  against  materialism, 
and  by  at  least  partially  sstisfying  the  metaphysical  needs  j 
of  his  contemporaries  made  philosophy  again  an  entha- 
uaam  and  emancipated  it  from  extraneous  literary,  scien- 
tific, and  even  university  influences.  His  appeal  was  to  the 
aversge  popular  conscionsness  with  a  single  comprehenaive 
and  easily  comprehensible  principle,  and  he  called  again 
the  attention  of  the  world  from  petty  and  distracting  irrel- 
evancies  and  temporalities  to  the  vital  center  of  the  great 
qnestions  of  human  destiny,  nature,  and  duty.  All  who 
would  better  understand  the  human  soul  and  the  intdlee- 
tual  influences  which  are  at  work  in  the  world  to-day 
would  do  well  to  read  this  work  thoughtfully.  His  argn- 
ment  throughout  is  for  an  intelligent  purposive  power  gov- 
erning nature,  and,  despite  the  negative  predicates  with 
which  he  invests  it,  it  goes  very  far  toward  anawerii^  the 
current  materialistic  scribblers.  It  is  moreover  idle  to  tiy 
longer  to  discredit  even  his  pessimism  by  urging  that  he 
is  enraged  at  the  universe  because  his  knee  was  sometimes 
painful  or  his  bankers  proved  dishonest.  It  is,  of  course, 
greatly  exaggerated,  but  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  like 
that  of  Schopenhauer  as  largely  curious  and  amiiung.  Ex- 
eessive  optimism  does  not  incline  men  to  indifFerenee  to 
moral  inaction,  and  bo  likewise  that  by  such  a  scheme  as  his 
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Bome  men  should  be  led  to  suicide  or  •  life  of  vice,  aa  hn 
been  urged,  seema  as  improbable  as  tbat  Goethe's  "Wer- 
ther"  should  have  produced  similar  results  among  its 
readers.  It  individual  and  actually  attained  pleasure  be 
assumed  as  the  measure  instead  of  as  the  motive  or  final 
cause  of  human  actions,  as  he  both  asserts  and  implies 
throughout,  much  tbat  he  urges  of  the  sadness  and  disap- 
pointment  of  life  will  be  readily  admitted  as  true./'' 

On  the  other  hand,  that  both  in  personal  intercourse 
and  in  the  tone  of  most  and  especially  the  later  of  his 
writttii^.^  he  was  often  arrogant,  arbitrary,  and  d(^;matie 
cannot  be  denied.  His  constructions  were  often  painfully 
forced,  his  analyses  fanciful,  and  be  was  probably  more 
than  suspected  of  the  vanity  of  the  neologist  which  inclined 
him  to'  express  views  and  to  form  paradoxes  whose  strong- 
est commendation  to  bis  onu  mind  was  that  no  one  before 
him  had  uttered  or  even  seen  them.  He  was  not  seldom 
more  ingenious  in  supporting  or  defending  his  positions 
than  philosophical  in  choosing  them,  but  the  event  showed 
no  reason  to  believe  the  predictions  of  some  of  his  oppo- 
nents tbat  he  bad  no  career  before  him  save  in  reiterating 
his  already  expressed  views,  or  that  he  would  end  either 
aa  a  devotee  or  as  an  unmitigated  qnack  and  fanatie. 

The  criticisms  of  a  modem  orthodox  and  academic  phi- 
losopher of  conscionsncas  would  run,  I  fancy,  somewhat 
along  the  following  lines:  The  pcsumism  which  forms  the 
sequel  of  his  system  is  inadequately  motivated,  and  has 
scarcely  more  logical  connection  with  the  theory  of  the 
Unconscious  than  have  the  later  speculations  of  Auguste 
Comte  with  the  "Pbilosophie  Positive."  As  a  whole,  the 
system  has  a  decidedly  baroque  look,  and  ita  chapters  are 
about  as  much  separate  essays  as  organic  parts  of  a  sym- 
metrical  and  lo^cally  compacted  and  elaborated  view.  la 
choosing  the  Unconscious  aa  bis  principle  he  has  soe- 
eceded  in  what  waa  never  achieved  before,  viz.,  in  commit- 
ting eveiy  fallacy  of  formal  logic  at  once,  for  he  makes 
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/it  not  only  a  perpetual  detu  ex  MocAtmi,  who  is  made  to 
play  into  the  author's  handi  at  every  point  and  to  whom 
rcconrse  ii  often  prematureJiy  had  to  supplement  bit  igno- ' 
ranee  of  details  or  of  ulterior  but  well-established  expla- 
nations, but  at  the  same  time  it  plays  the  part  of  a  handy  , 
receptacle  for  eveiy  sort  of  residoary  obseority  and  in- 
conustency.  If  philosophy  be,  as  ATcnarins  defined  it, 
that  mode  of  thinking  the  oniverae  which  reqoires  the 
least  ponible  expenditure  of  cerebral  force,  we  must  indeed 
allow  much  right  to  Ilartmann,  for  the  world  ean  never  be 
apprehended  in  a  more  simple  way.  But  the  Uneouseions, 
as  be  voiced  it  in  his  first  edition,  is  no  philoaophieal 
principle,  for  it  explains  nothing  nor  is  it  explained  by 
anything.  It  is  the  dark  alternative,  the  dialectic  oppo- 
site of  all  knowledge. 

Hartraann's  "Miscellaneous  Esaaya,"  published  be- 
tween 1867  and  1874,  and  making  a  large  volume  of  729 
pages,  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  are  mostly  illna- 
trations  of  bis  philosophical  principles.  We  will  very 
briefly  epitomize  for  the  reader  a  few  of  the  best  of  these. 

In  the  much-debated  essay  on  Shakespeare 'a  "Borneo 
and  Juliet",  it  is  urged  in  the  teeth  of  a  score  of  Qerraan 
critics  that  Romeo,  though  cbivalric,  wearing  a  good 
aword,  possessing  ready  wit  and  an  abtudant  esprit,  is  by 
no  means  manly.  His  love,  like  that  of  Juliet,  is  roused 
to  a  paroxysm  at  first  sight,  before  either  can  know  or  trust 
the  other.  Juliet  was  wantonly  careless  of  her  parenta* 
feelings,  Romeo  eventually  slays  himself  in  the  instant 
and  before  even  knowing  how  hia  lady  died.  The  love  bera 
depicted  was  hot  but  not  deep  enough  to  last  a  lifetime,  and 
love,  at  least  as  known  in  Qerman  life  and  lettera,  li 
deeper  and  richer  than  Shakespeare  here  knew  how  to  rep- 
resent it.  Tragedy  must  show  one  passion  destroying  ■ 
man,  and  Romeo  is  not  a  man, 

Ooethe'a  "Faust"  teaches  that  there  Is  no  satisfaetios 
in  knowle^^  ncmc  in  pleasure,  but  that  in  action  is  sal* 
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vatioQ.  Tet  after  seeing  the  inadequacy-  of  knowledge  it 
ia  only  t  blind  instinct  which  guides  Fnust  to  enlarge  his 
sfmpathiea  and  devote  himself  to  philanthropic  labor  as 
he  does  in  the  last  act  of  the  second  part.  Goethe  went 
no  further,  and  hia  masterpiece  remained  unfinished,  a 
blind  prophecy  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious, 
which  latter  ezplaina  why  it  ia  that  only  after  a  profound 
experience  of  pessimism  one  can  truly  learn  how  to  make 
himself  comfortable  and  useful  in  the  world. 

In  another  long  essay  he  answers  the  question:  "la 
pessimism  inconsolable  t "  in  the  negative.  Swoctmeats 
taste  as  good  to  the  pessimist  as  to  the  optimist.  The  great 
ethical  problem  and  duty  is  to  make  selfishness  powerless 
and  hence  pessimism  is  the  strongest  motive  for  a  solidarity 
of  races,  and  monism  once  admitted  all  egoism  is  forever 
impossible.  Love,  which  is  the  joy  of  self-surrender,  is  a 
lightning  flash  of  truth  into  the  delusion  of  the  individual 
consciousness.  All  great  passions,  arduous  endeavors,  or 
high  motives  make  men  forget  and  even  immolate  self,  for 
death  ia  simply  rest  It  is  only  puny  Philistine  souls, 
whose  history  is  written  only  on  their  gravestones,  who 
cry  out  loudest  for  the  preservation  of  their  identity  in 
another  world.  The  great  and  essential  joys  and  sorrows 
of  life  are  open  to  all,  and  it  is  because  artificial  social 
distinctions,  richness  and  pover^^  fame  and  obscurity,  etc., 
come  to  be  unduly  magnified  that  the  need  of  compensatioa 
in  a  future  life  ia  felt  Mo  man  is  given  wormwood  here 
that  he  may  enjoy  honey  hereafter.  In  a  sense,  in  short, 
there  is  nothing  transcendent,  all  ia  immanent.  A  virtue 
which  does  not  eany  its  own  reward  in  itself  ia  no  virtue. 
The  (mly  evil  in  the  universe  ia  to  be  guilty,  and  to  feel 
guilty  is  the  only  punishment.  Pessimism  does  not  tend 
to  quietism,  but  is  the  strongest  of  all  possible  motives  to 
activity.  Pain  ia  a  stronger  stimulus  than  pleasure,  end 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  but  at 
the  same  time  worse  than  none  at  all,  will  not  discourage 
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but  only  give  greitcr  poue  aod  MriouoMW  to  all  bealthy 
•onU 

The  oalure  of  tragedy  u  a  lavorite  theme  with  our  an- 
tbor,  TnM  tragedy,  which  do  optimiat  eaa  coutiiteDtly 
tolerate,  whieh  ia  quite  supeneded  on  the  modem  atage  and 
in  literature  by  tbe  nd  and  the  ugly,  unlike  tbeae  gpvea 
the  highest  possible  elevation  of  aooL  It  is  not  emential 
that  in  its  issue  it  reward  virtue  or  punish  guilt  To  the 
ipectattv  if  not  to  tlie  hero  himself  at  last  contei  the  in- 
sight that  there  b  something  better  than  life  and  reali^, 
and  that  these  may  be  relinquished.  A  more  abiding  sad- 
ness, which  has  been  falsely  called  the  highest  of  sU  tra^ 
diects,  is  produced  when  tbe  hero  cannot  die,  hot  U  forced 
to  live  on,  a  weary,  desolate  life,  like  Dante's  soula  in  the 
Inferno,  or  like  tbe  Wandering  Jew.  Tet  death  prodoees 
not  only  tbe  greatest  present  effect,  but,  according  to  pan- 
theism, it  is  a  type  of  the  dissolution  and  rcsnmptioa  of 
all  things.  The  pivotal  acta  muat  he  voluntary  acts  of  an 
unconciliatory  inappeasable  character  and  tbe  conflict  and 
catastrophe  must  be  necessary. 

Again  he  attempts  to  tell  ua  how  great  artists  bring 
forth  their  worka.  All  works  of  art  live  In  tbe  depth* 
of  character,  and  must  he  produced  often  hy  tbe  aid  of 
deep  meditation,  Itut  are  always  fundamentally  sponta- 
neous. The  understanding  may  oversee  and  even  critieiM 
now  and  then  but  should  never  be  allowed  to  control  The 
poet,  he  believes  with  Ludwig,  should  vanish  behind  his 
woA  aa  Nature  does. 

He  deplores  what  he  calls  symptoms  of  deeay  in  art 
and  science.  The  rise  of  popular  science,  though  so  far 
less  disastrous  than  in  England  and  especially  in  Franee, 
has  seduced  hundreds  of  the  best  minds  from  original 
work  to  the  public  platform  or  press  and  baa  called  into 
unmerited  repute  scores  of  half-trained  dilettanti.  In  Uie 
large  cities,  especially  Berlin,  the  professors,  called  thither 
for  the  most  part  in  middle  life  from  smaller  places,  are 
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too  i^it  to  become  salonisls.  They  associate  largely  with 
men  of  their  own  department  and  an  etprit  de  corpt  arises, 
often  unfolding  into  a  strict  caste  feeling  where  the  local 
and  other  prejudices  of  members  are  mutually  counte- 
nanced and  strengthened,  outgrown  traditions  of  the 
schools  are  cemented,  and  in  the  absence  of  efficient  and 
authoritative  valuation  of  work  great  individual  injus- 
tice is  done,  valuable  workers  silenced,  and  their  work  ig- 
nored. 

In  one  long  essay  he  characterizes  Haeckel,  whom  he 
considers  to  be  intellectually  descended  from  Schelling 
through  Johannes  Muller.  Jena  he  designates  as  the  freest 
of  all  universities  for  an  independent  thinker.  He  urges 
that  Haeckel 's  form  of  the  evolutionary  theory  is  far  less 
mechanical  than  that  of  Darwin,  in  that  it  recognizes  im- 
manent  forces,  and  ascribes  to  the  former  the  merit  of 
having  made  empirical  science  and  philosophy  henceforth 
not  only  reciprocal  but  necessary  to  each  other.  He  re- 
grets that  Haeckel  should  have  opposed  the  teleol(%ical' 
view  of  the  universe,  and  predicts  that  his  philosophical 
self-training  will  eventually  bring  him  to  reci^^ize  the 
planful  order  and  organicaUon  of  nature. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Professors  Lazarus  and  Stein- 
thal  the  rites,  customs,  superstitions,  mythology,  and  lan- 
guage of  primitive  and  uncultivated  peoples,  called  folk- 
p^chology  (Volker-Psycl^logie),  were  made  one  depart- 
ment of  philosophy.  Of  this  Hartmann  argues  that  its  fun- 
damental conception  shoold  be  that  the  action  of  indi- 
vidual minds  is  not  so  much  the  cause  as  the  result  of  the 
action  of  a  collective  subject  of  which  they  are  less  attri- 
butes or  predicates,  as  argued  t^  Lazarus,  tban  embodi- 
ments. In  all  acts,  even  the  freest,  we  will  consciously  to  do 
this  by  these  means  but  from  a  higher  standpoint  it  is  ever 
seen  that  we  have  at  the  same  time  been  unconsciously  do- 
ing other  things  by  other  means.  The  history  of  develop- 
ment is  thus  very  different  from  the  history  of  the  conscious 
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purpose*  of  individualt.  The  UtUr  are  contradictory  and 
oftea  mutiully  canceled;  the  former  never  errs  and  ii 
never  out  of  harmony  with  itself  or  ineoniiatent  with  per> 
flonal  freedom.  Thia  is  dae  to  the  bottom  ideality  of  ez- 
isteoee,  not  in  the  sense  that  the  severed  parts  of  a  polyp 
each  developing  an  independent  life  are  identical  but  re- 
quiring the  assumptUNi  of  an  absolute  priua  woriiing  ctm- 
sistently  in  and  through  alL 

Again  and  similarly  he  ai^uea  the  cause  of  dynamism 
against  atomtun.  He  well  objects  to  Fechner's  srgument 
tliat  atoina  are  at  tlie  same  time  material  but  unextended. 
Instead  of  Ulrici'a  view  of  atoms  as  centers  of  different 
forces  working  at  a  distance  in  one  point  of  space,  which 
yet  have  found  size  as  space  elements  in  the  working  sphere 
of  their  repulsion,  Hartmann  argues  that  atomic  forces  are 
the  individualised  expression  of  one  pure,  absolute,  non- 
spatial,  transcendent  oisence  and  that  the  form  of  this 
force  as  such  is  cliaugeable  only  a  potcutia  ad  actum. 

Again  it  is  well  known  that  Lotse  when  a  young  man 
published  an  article  entitled  "Life  Force,"  in  which  it 
was  argued  that  in  animal  organisms  all  the  phenomena 
of  life  are  conceivably  due  to  different  combinations  and 
relations  of  elements,  arrangements  of  conditions,  etc.,  an 
essay  which  has  been  often  quoted  in  support  of  s  mechani- 
cal evolutionism,  to  the  author's  exceeding  annoyance,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  mode  hia  later  reaction  to  an  inner 
teleology  more  pronounced.  Against  this  and  all  mate- 
rialistic and  vitaliatic  theories  alike  Hartmann  pleads  for 
bis  familiar  "transcendent  mediatory  real  principle." 

In  one  essay  he  praises  the  consistency  of  Leihnis  aa  a 
practical  optimist,  who  tried  to  mediata  all  antitheses  in 
bis  thought  and  all  conflict  in  his  active  philanthropic  life. 
In  another  he  su^ests  that  the  funds  so  often  subscribed 
in  Germany  for  the  erection  of  monuments  to  distin- 
guished writers  would  be  better  expended  in  permanently 
reducing  the  price  of  the  works.  In  another  he  aignea 
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not  011I7  asaiost  capital  puoishmeiit,  but  lest  restniDt  id 
prisons,  which  he  predicts  in  the  future  will  be  made  little 
model  artificial  atatca  where  experimenta  in  self-goveni- 
ment  may  be  made  for  and  by  studenta  of  the  art  of  atatea- 
manship. 

In  ft  brochure  of  122  pagea  publiahed  in  1874  entitled 
"The  Dtnolution  of  Christianity  and  the  Religion  of  the 
Future,"  and  expressly  addressed  only  to  those  whose 
uiiods  have  been  emancipated  by  the  critical  atudy  of  poai- 
tive  Christian  dogma,  Ilartmann  expressea  his  religious 
opiniooa  without  reserve.  Christianity  should  no  longer 
delay  to  confess  itself  bankrupt  iu  the  meana  of  satisfying 
the  religiouB  needs  of  the  present,  which  is  the  most  irre- 
ligious period  of  history.  The  bestiality  of  the  aocial  de- 
mocracy showa  how  degraded  man  becomes  when  deprived 
of  religion,  which  has  always  been  not  only  the  chief  means 
of  popular  educaticm  but  the  only  form  in  which  idealism 
has  been  made  accessible  to  the  maasea.  Tet  the  power  of 
even  the  mummified  Christianity  of  Catholicism  to  rouse 
its  followera  to  fanatical  enthusiasm  ahows  that  a  degree 
of  vitalizing  power  still  remains  iu  it  which  may  become 
one  element  in  the  world  religion  of  the  future.  Prot- 
eatantism  he  designates  as  a  mere  transition-stadium  from 
the  true  Christianity  of  the  past  to  the  ideas  of  modem 
culture  and  civilization.  These  being  essentially  irrecoo- 
cilable.  Protestantism  soon  became  a  maze  of  logical  con- 
tradictiona,  yet  practically  it  has  also  been  a  school  of 
self-control  wherein  the  world  haa  been  taught  the  valuable 
lesson  that  radicalism,  while  it  brings  men  to  a  clearer 
couaciouaoesa  of  their  rights,  does  not  emancipate  them 
from  dutiea.  The  essence  of  Christianity  was  exhausted 
ia  the  Middle  Ages.  Protestantism  was  not  so  much  its 
slayer  as  ita  burier.  But  for  its  historical  relations  and 
its  geographical  position,  which  make  it  still  a  source  of 
rountleas  dangers  to  modem  civilization,  Catholicism  haa 
long  been  00  less  a  caput  mortuum  in  history  than  the  wor- 
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ship  of  the  Dalai  IjitDi  in  Thibet.  All  nUpau,  being  nee- 
eaaarily  an  tffatr  of  feeling,  must  sabordinatc  inlcllcetnal 
culture  u  A  meana.  Christianity  entovd  the  world,  grew ; 
strong  in  a  period  of  general  decadence,  and  preMnred 
the  remnanta  of  a  moribund  eivilizatiini,  a  dead  language, 
a  maaa  of  traditiona,  etc.,  at  fint  aa  objecta  of  anperati- 
tioua  wonder  to  the  mne-rerering  Qennan  races,  which  in 
the  Renaisaance  began  to  prove  thenuelves  ita  deatruction, 
until  now  it  ia  not  onlj  imponible  for  a  aane  man  to  be  a 
Christian  in  the  true,  unadulterated  aenac  of  the  word, 
but  the  very  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "re- 
ligim"  is  almost  lost  to  the  modem  world. 

The  CuUur-Kampf,  he  continues,  in  which  the  interests 
of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  are  one  aa  against  the 
true  spirit  of  modem  science,  art,  ete.,  was  long  doubtful 
and  desperate,  and  not  till  the  days  of  Konig^rata  and 
Sedan,  when  Prussia — ^tbe  center  of  crystallization  for  tha 
modem  secular  spirit — was  able  to  bring  Qermany  with  a 
united  front  to  a  renewal  of  the  thousand  years'  war  with 
the  church,  was  a  belief' in  the  future  autonomous  moral 
and  intellectual  development  of  the  world  assured  for  thoaa 
who  had  faith  in  the  consequent  li^ical  development  of 
ideas  in  history.  All  but  Catholics  now  admit  that  the 
Cliristianity  even  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  development 
and  Protestantism  must  not  be  content  with  eliminating 
merely  the  additions  and  forced  interpretatiou  of  the  me> 
diieval  church.  Radical  Gerinaa  Protestants  we  are  aa> 
Bured  no  longer  believe  with  Luther  that  the  Pauline  doe- 
trine  contains  the  e)»ence  of  Christianity ;  in  fact  Chris- ; 
tianity  has  ceased  to  be  Lutheran,  Augustinian,  or  even 
Pauline.  Later,  under  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher,  the 
Johannean  period  uf  German  dogmatica  began.  Now,  how- 
ever, aince  John's  Gospel  has  been  proven  the  latest  in- 
stead of  the  most  primitive  and  more  especially  on  account 
of  its  supposed  pantheistic  tendencies  (as  shown,  e.  g.,  in 
Uiederman'a  "Chriatliche  Dogmatik,"  where  the  incompat- 
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ibility  of  the  abBoIutenen  of  penonality  a  ftnpied  fron 
the  Ijogoa  doctrine)  thia  poutioD  has  also  been  tacitly 
abandoacd.  It  only  renuina,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
Christianity  of  Christ  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  writen 
of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  This  the  reader  is  assured 
has  been  done  once  for  all  by  the  Tubiogen  school.  Jesos 
was  a  Jew  and  nothing  but  a  Jew  from  first  to  last  lie 
popularised  apon  the  street  the  esoteric  traditions  of  the 
Talmud  in  an  ingenious  and  discriminating  way.  lie  was 
liberal,  but  by  no  means  radical.  The  primitive  and  es- 
sential kernel  of  his  doctrine  is  the  Mosaic  command  to 
love  God  and  our  neighbor,  coupled  with  Ilillcl  's  doctrine 
of  moral  reciprocity.  Radical  Protestantism  is  really  eclee- 
tie,  culling  doctrines  indiscriminately  from  Jesus,  PanI, 
Peter,  the  church  councils,  or  modern  reason,  and  is,  there- 
fore, esseutially  unchristian.  It  is  more,  it  is  irreligious. 
Every  religion  rests  upon  a  pessimistic  eonteuipt  of  the 
world  ns  vain  and  fleeting,  hut  the  Rensissaoce  and  Refor- 
mation introduced  the  "optimistic  intenncno'*  and  dis- 
posed men  to  make  the  most  and  best  ont  of  this  earthly 
life.  Protestantism  began  as  a  compromise  and  ended  by 
calling  this  the  best  of  possible  worlds.  Secular  culture 
now  spproDches  a  time  when  it  must  become  manifest  that 
in  attainment  and  possession  mankind  has  reached  all  that 
is  obtainable  in  this  world.  Then  the  Oemulh,  which  is 
the  soul  of  religion,  will  be  freed  from  the  growing  tyranny 
of  the  understanding,  and  religious  questions  will  be- 
come  once   more    central   and    supreme    in   human    con- 


But  the  inquiry  is  already  pertinent  what  ideas  must 
enter  as  elements  in  the  future  religion  which,  as  universal, 
must  synthesize  all  Oriental  and  Occidental,  alt  pantheiitie 
and  monotheistic  tendencies.  It  must  have  "no  heterono- 
mons  morality,  no  transcendent  manipulation  of  redemp- 
tion by  extraneous  merits,"  although  it  will  doubtless  cull 
some  of  its  element!  from  Christianity.  But  man  must 
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redeem  himielC.  Putheina,  whieli  fllla  and  Qlaniiiei  tba 
dreams  of  njttica  with  retaoa,  aod  wUeli  haa  alwayB  been, 
in  tin  wordi  of  Heioe,  the  real,  thoogli  half-cwieealed 
religion,  of  Oerminr,  which  tcuhea  that  do  man  ia  oat  of 
Ood  or  ondiTine,  and  which  hoaort  God  hy  regarding  hia 
being  as  aomething  far  nobler  and  higher  than  a  peraonality 
like  ouiaelTet.  is  expressed  in  the  native  impnlaea  of  pitj 
and  lore,  and  reconciles  forever  phtloaophr  and  acioiee . 
with  religion.  Sueh  are  the  vagne  and  indetenninate  and, 
in  Germany  at  least,  somewhat  ctmimonplace  conceptions 
from  which  onr  author  predicts  that  in  a  few  graierationa 
a  new  and  world-embracing  religioua  synthesis  will  be 
developed. 

In  1868-9,  partly  onder  the  influence  of  the  Tubingoi 
school,  he  had  written  a  severe  criticism  of  the  New  TestSr 
ment,  which  was  published  in  1905  after  being  greatly  re- 
vised and  toned  down  ("The  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament").  In  1880  appeared  his  book,  "The  Crisis 
of  Christianity,"  criticizing  speculative  Protestantism.  In 
these  works  he  not  only  critieixed  but  condemned  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  since  he  tbonght 
there  could  be  nothing  divine  that  was  not  impersonal  and 
unccmscioos;  denied  the  need  of  any  mediator  or  media- 
tion, every  man  being  his  own  savior  if  h«  was  saved; 
flouted  the  assumption  that  the  end  of  religion  is  to  brii^ 
happiness  now  or  hcresfter  as  akin  to  a  aensuooa  heaven 
or  work  for  a  pay  day;  denounced  the  conception  of  per- 
sonal immortality,  holding  that  at  death  the  tidea  that 
broiigbt  us  hither  only  "tarn  again  home."  He  pilloried 
what  he  thought  the  bigoted  idea  of  a  God-man,  holding 
that  humanity  itself  was  divine;  repudiated  all  the  hist(»- 
rieal  elements  of  Christianity  or  any  need  of  them.  Chris- 
tian morality  is  puerile  because  based  on  rewarda,  happi- 
«>«",  and  heteronomous  virtues.  These  positions  he  urged 
^'^h  such  vehemence,  hia  criticisms  were  marshaled  in  aneh 
"*y,  and  his  negations  were  so  all-pervading  and  reloit- 
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len  that  he  has  been  called  "the  ablest  and  most  daogeroui 
enemr  the  Christian  ehurch  has  ever  had." 

This  view  baa  been  widely  accepted  by  orthodoxy,  but 
it  is  false  and  shallow.  If  be  seemed  to  hate  theolc^y  and 
the  charch,  it  was  because  of  his  great  love  for  what  he 
deemed  the  religion  of  the  future,  which  is  set  forth  in  his 
"Religion  of  the  Spirit"  (1881)  and  bis  "Religious  Con- 
sciousness" (1862).  Here  he  urges  that  the  world  cannot 
possibly  do  without  religion  and  that  the  church  is  only 
half-hearted  and  shallow-thoughted  in  its  faith.  His  posi- 
tive "religious  religiMi"  was  not  unlike  that  of  Nietzsche, 
which  it  antedated  by  years,  and  both  found  their  point 
d'appui  ia  the  Persian  Zarethustra's  conception  of  a  nec- 
essary war  between  tight  and  dark  or  the  rational  idea 
and  blind  instinct  and  irrational  will.  For  their  conflict 
the  whole  world-process  is  the  drama,  and  from  this  stand- 
point we  can  first  glimpse  the  true  religion,  which  is  to 
be  the  new  dispensation  of  all  Oriental  as  well  as  Chris- 
tian faiths.  Hartmann's  God  is  the  blind  but  all-per- 
vading and  impelling  Power  that  utters  itself  in  and 
through  the  entire  process  of  cosmic  evolntion,  which 
makes  for  righteousness  in  the  ethical  domain,  which  sai- 
matea  all  hia  work  and  that  of  all  other  soldiers  of  the 
spirit,  and  is  revealed  in  the  Uvea  of  all  the  great  and 
good  light-bringers  in  history.  Arthur  Drews '  thinks 
Hartmann  is  the  moat  religious  of  all  men,  one  called  and 
ordained  by  a  world-soul  to  be  its  saint,  prophet,  and 
apostle.  Although  Hartmann  called  the  modem  Jesus- 
worship  a  form  of  heathenism  and  the  Jesus  of  evangeli- 
cal orthodoxy  a  fetich,  his  faith  was  in  one  only  uncon- 
scious principle  with  the  two  attributes,  will  and  concept, 
that  is,  one  that  is  omnipotent  and  omniscient.  From  this 
point  of  view  he  ia  able  to  make  a  genial  synthesis  be- 

*  D««  LebcDiverk  Eduard  von  Hartnutin,  Leipdg,  Tbomai,  IBOT, 
67  pp.  Bm  sbo  and  eipeeUUj  bU  Hartmsno'i  PbiloMphlMhn  Sja- 
tern.  Sad  ed.,  IMM^  19.  »37. 
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tweeD  the  peniniistie  negative  religion  of  lotlis  and  the 
optimistic  affirmative  religion  of  Persia.  Not  eudcmoao- 
logical  pesaimiiim  or  passive  rcflcctioa  on  the  excess  of  pain 
over  pleasure  in  the  world,  but  evolutionistic  optimism,  ac- 
tive practice,  and  aggressive  participaticm  in  the  proe- 
essca  of  culture  was  his  creed.  He  demanded  not  flight 
from  reality  or  renunciation,  but  self-immolating  iaeri- 
flccandn-ork"all  for  God's  sake."  He  turned  from  Schop- 
enhauer's Wdtsckmcre  sad  passive  quietism  to  the  eter- 
nal yea  of  Zarethustra,  and  did  so  just  because  he  saw  that 
pain  is  inevitable.  Indeed,  it  was  this  that  gave  his  piety 
a  heroic  mold.  Ite  also  sought  to  revive  the  old  Qerman 
spirit,  which  he  did  by  appealing  to  the  heroic  age  of  Ten- 
tonic  myth  as  Wagner  did,  and  aluo  with  the  slogan  Dot 
Dculichcntum  muaat  das  CkrUtentum  ecigen.  Thus  one 
eulogist  csUs  Hartiiiann's  creed  "the  dcei>C8t,  most  worthy 
religious  expression  of  the  Aryan  mind,  pointing  out  the 
only  way  in  which  the  world  can  pass  beyond  Christiani^ 
as  it  must  do  or  suffer  arrest." 

"The  Truth  and  Error  of  Darwinism"  (177  p.),  pub- 
lished in  1875,  contains  by  the  author's  admission  nothing 
essentially  new,  but  is  an  important  amplification  of  opin- 
ions already  expressed  in  the  "Philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 
scious." Darwinism  has  become  popular,  it  is  said,  not 
from  its  intrinuc  truthfulness  but  because  for  those  who 
lacked  the  mental  discipline  to  hold  the  question  open 
there  was  no  choice  between  it  and  more  mechanical  theo- 
ries. Here  Hartmann's  friends  think  be  incidentally  an- 
ticipated Weismann.  Darwinists  are  wrong  in  insisting 
that  the  transmutation  of  species  always  takes  place  by 
the  summation  of  minimal  variaticms  in  the  individual,  and 
In  neglecting  the  embryological  processes  through  which 
types  are  changed  by  germ  metamorphoses.  The  result 
of  this  long  and  bitter  controversy  has  cmvinced  philosoph- 
ical minds  that  Darwin's  too  mechanical  inMtinct  has  failed  ' 
to  draw  sufficient  attention  to  the  immanent  formative 
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foree  present  and  active  at  every  point  in  Nature,  whieh 
compels  a  teleological  conception  of  the  universe.  The  or- 
ganic development  theory,  which  designation  Hartmann 
proposes  as  more  German  and  more  correct  than  Darwin- 
ism,  which  is  derived  directly  from  Kant  and  which  as 
Haeckel  well  saya  should  be  called  natural  philosophy  and 
not  natural  science,  which  is  the  most  "eminent  fact  in  the 
modem  intellectual  world  and  opens  a  prospect  of  limit- 
less change  for  philosophical  thought,"  has  demonstrated 
the  absolute  logical  inseparability  of  teleology  and  caus- 
ality. They  are  related  as  means  and  end,  and  each  is  both 
impossible  and  unintelligible  without  the  other.  The  com- 
plex bundle  of  hypotheses  called  the  theory  of  natural 
selection,  which  Darwin  hiinsrif  originated  by  applying 
observations  made  on  plants  aud  animals  artificially  culti- 
vated to  organic  nature  at  large,  is  analyzed  into  subordi- 
nate principles,  themselves  complex.  The  first,  the  struggle 
for  existence,  seeks  to  explain  how  types  are  purified  and 
perfected.  All  alterations,  however  chemical,  the  anatomi- 
cal enlargement  of  the  whole  or  parts,  the  changes  of  pe- 
riodic processes  which  must  take  account  of  useless  quali- 
ties, as  well  as  of  those  absolutely  necessary  for  existence, 
can  affect  only  external  properties;  no  adaptation  to 
changed  environment  can  effect  any  change  of  morphologic 
type.  Variability  and  heredity  both  especially  postu- 
late the  rect^nition  of  an  immanent  teleological  principle 
which  Darwin  is  not  disposed  to  admit.  The  direct  infla- 
ence  of  environment,  which  he  borrowed  from  Geoffrey  St. 
Hilaire,  Hartmann  urges  is  slight  and  superficial  The 
principle  of  use  and  disuse  derived  from  Lamarck  ean 
only  affect  structure  and  weight,  not  form,  and  can  account 
only  for  change  of  size  in  an  organ  and  never  for  its  ap- 
pearance or  dissppearance.  Change  of  use  is,  moreover, 
preceded  by  change  of  instinct.  New  conditions  always 
cause  an  inner  development  of  more  or  less  conscious  and 
purposive  and  hence  unmcchanical  action.  Sexual  seleo- 
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tion  alxo  nn  explain  onljr  outward  deeoratiTC  variaticaa 
and  canDOt  rrach  fuadamcnUl  organa,  while  eomlatkn 
of  growtb  with  aaracialed  variatiitna  ia  ooljr  the  laat  ref- 
uge of  Danriniana  when  Ouj  an  obliged  to  admit  that 
niKbanical  hypothcaea  fail  and  Ui  reeogniae  an  inherent 
and  unfathomable  power  working  within  or  through  atomie 
and  vital  foreea. 

In  1872  appeared  an  anoDTmooa  and  lengthy  eritietaiB 
of  Ilartmaon'a  ayatem  entitled  "The  Unconacioua  from  the 
Standpoint  of  Philoaophy  and  the  Derelopmeot  Theory" 
in  which  many  important  eonceasiona  were  made,  and  it 
waa  nrgrd  that  even  if  voniciouaneaa  be  only  a  aummatkn 
of  the  foreea  inherent  in  the  loweat  forms  of  existence 
thcHC  must  be  conceived  aa  merely  □cmpurpoiiTe  and  mor- 
phological prcdiitpoiiitioDa  to  iDtelligcnce  and  by  no  meana 
as  a  clairvoyant  unconscious  intention  in  matter  itself. 
The  writer  was  minutely  versed  in  all  Ilartmann'i  viewa 
and  treated  him  with  great  deference,  expresung  regret 
that  hitherto  no  competent  antagmiat  had  been  found. 
Ilaeckcl,  whose  pan-pfQ'ehie  speculations  of  aoul  cells  and 
of  memory  as  inherent  in  atoms  had  been  thought  to  have 
some  near  analogiea  to  Hartmannbin,  declared .  that  this 
pamphlet  expressed  exactly  his  views  and  even  Profesaor 
Schmidt,'  who  is  the  only  eminent  scientifle  specislist  who 
has  taken  psins  to  exsmine  and  refute  the  "Philosophy  of 
the  Unconscious"  in  detail,  warmly  praised  the  anmy- 
moua  pamphlet.  Several  years  later,  in  an  enlai^ed  edi- 
tion,  Hartmann  avowed  himwlf  the  author  of  it,  and  re- 
fated,  although  many  thought  quite  unsatisfactorily,  his 
own  self-refutation.  This  performance  he  defended  aa 
one  atep  tn  the  true  Socratic  dialectic  method  of  unfolding 
and  esUblishing  opinions,  and  his  more  implicit  followers 
regard  it  as  a  triumphant  stratagem.     It  baa,  however, 

'  Die  N«turwiwcD«elisftIldie  QniDd1ag«  der  rUloMpbl*  dcs  Vm- 
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strengthened  with  manj  the  conviction  that  a  mind  which 
can  "cmfute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute"  in  audt 
dapper  Hadibrastic  style  must  be  more  ingenious  than  sin-  . 
cere,  and  raised  the  question  whether  a  thinker  who  bad 
become  so  much  more  philosophical  in  criticiung  than  in 
defending  his  own  opinions  might  not  eventuslly  abandon 
the  standpoint  of  his  precocious  youth  and  turn  against 
his  own  disciples  with  a  new  prindple. 

In  seversl  hundred  pages  the  author  has  at  varioos 
times  unfolded  his  views  of  the  Kantian  theory  of  cogni- 
tion.' This  he  calls  the  essential  question  of  philosophy 
and  therefore  of  all  science.  He  asserts  the  existence  of 
something  transeendentally  real  beyond  and  independent 
of  eoBsciousness,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  attained  not 
by  mere  sensuous  perception  nor  by  direct  inner  intuition 
but  as  mediately  and  inductively  impressed  as  a  necessary 
cause  of  our  immediate  immanent  experience  or  its  effects 
in  consciousness.  The  certainty  thus  obtained  that  the  cos- 
mos is  a  telcologieal  process  of  self-determining  intelligence 
is  not  absolute  bat  practical. 

In  following  thus  far  in  a  general  way  the  historical 
order  in  our  all  too  brief  epitome  of  his  opinions — for 
there  is  absolutely  no  other  order — we  come  now  to  speak 
of  his  earlier  disciples.  As  the  word  was  used  during  tha 
heroic  age  of  German  philosophy  there  are  now  no  schools; 
least  of  all  has  Hartmann  one.  Ue  feels  himself  so  unique 
and  even  solitary  in  the  intellectual  world  that  he  recog- 
nizes no  master  and  tolerates  no  pupil  in  the  full  and  for- 
mer sense  of  the  word.  His  conception  of  the  Ding-ansick 
he  admita  is  a  development  of  Kant's  .^thetics,  and  he 
allows  ua  to  eall  him  a  reooneiler  and  moderaizer  of  Schel- 
ling,  Hegel,  end  Schopenhauer,  each  of  whom  is  true  be- 
cause the  other  is.    He  even  takes  Darwin  and  the  phys- 

'8m  c^edaUr  Du  IMiif  an  8i«li  and  wlu  BcKhKnenbalt, 
1872,  and  alw  KritiMte  OnndleguRg  dea  truKendeutaleB  BetlUmu, 
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iologists  under  his  proteetion,  bat  n  at  vastly  iiKn«  paoM 
to  detsil  potnta  of  diffemiee,  ofttn  quite  Sctitiona,  thao  of 
essential  agreemmt  with  them.  On  the  other  fund  bq 
made  almoat  every  cooeeivaUe  application  and  devel<q»> 
ment  of  his  principle  himself  and  left  very  little  for  h» 
disciples  to  do.  Moreover  he  no  doubt  uncmisctondy  •<• 
perienced  the  eonmmmate  luxury  of  the  egotistic  princi- 
ple, which  is  to  have  a  system  of  the  universe  all  to  one^ 
self  wherein  one  may  live  in  undisputed  squatter  Bove- 
reignty  not  by  philosophy,  like  the  professors  he  deride*, 
and  certainly  not  according  to  philosophy,  which  requires, 
he  tells  us,  the  suppression  of  all  ^pitsm,  but  for  phi< 
loaophy. 

Banning  with  those  who  most  closely  represent  Ilart- 
mann's  own  standpoint  we  name  flrst  Agnes  Taubrrt,'  the 
lady  who  became  his  first  wife.  This  little  volume  of  re- 
flections has  only  a  literary  significance,  but  has  been  quite 
widely  read.  A  larger  volume  by  Morits  Venetiancr*  is 
a  mystic  and  extreme  accentuation  of  the  bcsouled  princi- 
ple of  the  universe.  It  goes  far  beyond  Ilartmann  in  em- 
phasizing  the  unity  at  the  expense  of  the  manifoldncaa  of 
the  universe  and  ends  by  a  defense  of  the  principle  of  r»-' 
formed  Judaism.  We  have  plodded  through  many  hun- 
dred dreary  pages  in  tracing  the  ramifications  of  Hart- 
mannism,  but  with  no  such  mental  nausea  as  in  struggling 
with  this  booh,  over  which  the  very  spirit  invoked  in  the 
Dunciad  seems  to  have  woven  a  resistless  spell.  We  have 
tried  to  read  it  when  the  blessed  sun  of  a  bright  spring 
morning  shone  full  upon  its  pages  and  late  at  evening  when 
the  mind  was  jaded,  but  no  mood  or  motive  would  avail. 
It  simply  will  not  read.  The  author  fairly  gloats  over  the 
widely  gleaned  reci^nition  of  the  mystery  of  life  and  the 
limits    of   human    knowledge    by    learned    men    of    all 

■  PeMlmfimna  nnd  leiiie  OesDcr.    A.  TanlMit,  187X. 
■Der  Allgeiit.     QrnuliQge  ilei  PujMjrdilBiiiu  In  ABsehlnsa  aa 
dU  PUtea.  des.  Dnbcw.,  1ST4. 
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l.|  ago,  wliom  be  gathers  into  the  asylum  igHoranlia  of 

hit  qjstcDL 

Volkelt'i  book  *  is  far  better.  From  the  standpoint  of 
new  Hegeliinisra  the  aothor  attempts  to  show  that  the 
nnconacious  logical  principle  is  the  silent  and  necessary 
presnpposition  of  all  philosophy  from  Kant  onward.  This 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  many  attempts  to  show  that  Hart- 
mann  is  essentially  an  Hegelian  in  spite  of  himself  and 
it  also  attempts  to  modify  his  pessimistic  theories. 

Dn  Prel,  a  well-known  popular  scientist  snd  traveler,  has 
written  a  keen  and  well-tempered  rejoinder  to  Prof.  J.  C 
Fischer's  coarse  criticisms  of  Hartmann,*  and  in  a  later 
and  widely  read  work  *  argues  that  Venns,  the  earth,  Klan, 
the  moon,  the  asteroids,  meteors,  and  comets,  all  to  be 
burned  up  at  last  into  the  cosmic  mist  from  which  they  all 
sprang  by  the  various  atmospheres  they  encounter  in  their 
eonrse,  represent  decaying  phases  of  the  solar  and  all  other 
qrstems;  that  all  sidereal  bodies  and  orbits  are  selected 
survivals  of  innumerable  others  destroyed  or  thrown  out 
of  harmony  by  collisions;  "that  the  truth  which  is  a  spe- 
cial case  among  all  errors  survives  them  all,"  and  that  as 
sensation  is  a  fundamental  property  of  all  matter  and  aa 
being  is  transformed  material  energy,  so  pain  is  lessened 
during  the  organization  of  a  system,  a  world,  or  on  animal, 
ete.,  and  increased  by  its  dissolution;  and  that  thus,  as- 
suming from  similar  physical  and  chemical  laws  that  forms 
of  life  ana1(^ous  to  those  in  the  earth  are  developed  at  some 
stage  of  all  planetary  existence,  so  as  they  decay  suffer* 
ing  gradually  "deepens  into  the  absolute  and  universal 
pain  of  atomic  disintegration,"  unfolding  in  infinite  per- 
spective far  below  the  horizon  of  animal  life  or  individual 
consciousness.  It  would  of  course  be  unfair  to  call  all  this 
'  Hartmsnnism,  but  it  is  at  least  one  of  the  allied  vagaries 

'  Du  UabewnHle  and  der  PradmUmns,  IBTS. 
'Dot  GcMinde  Menicbcnvcnluul,  18T8,  IM  pp. 
*Der  Kampf  nm'a  Daicia  sm  maimel. 
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of  pcnimbm,  and   all  these   antlion   wen   nartmaim^ 
friends. 

Aaother  choice  and  elaborate  penimistie  theology,  writ- 
ten by  8D  unknown  author  *  under  an  assumed  oame^  aa- 
serta  that  Qod  was  the  primeval  and  absolute  unity,  brcAen 
up  into  individual  existences  when  the  universe  eama  into 
being.  He  willed  nothingDess  and  all  the  processes  of  ani- 
mate and  inaoimate  existence  are  advancing  stages  toward 
the  fnlflllmeDt  of  that  will.  In  plaee  of  Schopeahauer'a- 
irttt  to  live  he  postulates  an  e<|ually  universal  tctU  to  di$ 
and  annihilation  as  immanent  in  all  things  and  aa  the  bot- 
tom and  unconscious  impulse  of  human  lifei  Noble  char- 
acters which  compel  us  to  admire  unaclfishness ;  works 
of  art,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  we- forget  self  and 
become  all  eye  and  ear  to  the  generic  ideal  which  is  intui- 
ted ID  itaelf  freed  from  its  causal  and  all  other  relations  to 
things;  the  State,  wherein  individuality  reaches  its  fall 
development  by  abolition  of  slavery,  under  the  rule  of 
freedom  and  equality  for  alt,  only  that  by  the  mutual  fric- 
tion of  these  individualities,  by  legality,  social  restraint, 
and  competition,  egoism  may  be  again  reduced  and  all  par- 
ticularism subordinated  in  enlarging  political  and  other 
solidarities — all  these  are  means  of  redemption  from  the 
only  sins  which  are  rcct^nized,  viz.,  pain  and  imperfee- 
tion,  not  sent  by  a  heavenly  Father  but  freely  chosen  by  us 
Iwfore  the  worid  was,  t.  e.,  resulting  by  the  free  determinik 
tion  of  the  physical  elements  of  our  brwns  and  bodies 
ever  since  the  time  they  were  all  undifferentiated  in  the 
primeval  cosmic  gaa.  The  highest  duty  for  all  is  absti- 
nence from  that  act  which  is  the  "quintessence,  eompen* 
dium,  and  focus  of  all  the  world."  The  author  thanks  the 
"Providence  which  is  over  all,"  and  by  whom  "men  are 
to  be  redeemed  from  sin,"  that  he  has  no  children  and  that, 
knowing  mankind  are  conaccrated  to  Nirvana,  he  can  look 

'PUIowpUa  der  ErlStung,  von  Pkinip  UaUaate. 
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future  Dothingneas,  obscured  by  do  mythic  ihadowi,  ftdly 
and  joyoosljr  in  the  ftee. 

Bahnsen '  is  a  miserabilist,  as  original  as  Jean  Paul 

and  as  morbid  as  Heine,  very  ioehoate  but  with  a  talent  for 

aperyus,  whom  Hartmann  calls  "full  of  the  noblest  blood 

of  idealism."     His  own  mind  he  considera  as  the  elect 

stage  where  the  unconscious  will  is  peculiarly  distracted 

and  tortured.    Self-torment  is  the  end  of  all.    He  hates 

the  very  sound  of  the  word  "healthy,"  but  for  those  who 

ean  construct  his  hysterical  thought  between  the  lines, 

<  ij  >  shattered  by  dashea  and  parentheses,  there  is  a  brilliancy 

,  :  which  makes  even  the  most  pathological  of  them  rather 

t'  1  amusing  than  otherwise.     The  work  here  quoted  is  ez- 

-'  tremely  su^^tive,  novel,  but  of  little  philosophical  aig- 

' ! .'  niflcance. 

\\i  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  brilliant  philoI(^ist,* 

li'l  Nietzsche,  whose  widely  read  essays,  written  in  an  intuitive 

j  ,  ;  1  Emersonian  way,  deal  with  the  net  of  misunderstandings 

and  misrepresentations  sure  to  grow  up  around  any  one  in 
the  climate  of  Oerman  culture  who  wills  to  think  only  the 
.  .ti,  truth  and  who  haa  the  awful  power  of  self-exprenion.    He 

-  '' .  believes  that  the  noble  pessimism  of  the  opera-motives  of 

['  ■'  Wagner  has  for  its  leading  purposes  to  explain  the  past 

I  and  not  to  preform  the  future,  to  show  that  true  greatness 

increases  the  more  it  retires,  that  man  will  never  find  final 
.;l  ideal  order  in  the  world,  and  above  all  to  reveal  the  om- 

, '-  nipotence  and  omnipresence  of  unconscious  motives  and 

\\  impulses.     His  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  he  calls  the  most 

metaphysical  of  all  works  of  art  He  joins  Schopenhauer 
in  condemning  the  university  philosophy,  which  he  aayt 
makes  students  indifferent  to  natural  science  and  to  his- 
tory, while  the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  teaches 
them  to  bold  no  opinion  whatever.     The  professors  he 

'BeitrifB  tnr  Cbaraktcrologle,  Toa  Jnliai  BahnwD,  B  voli.,  IHT. 
'  UnxcttmiwlKe    BctrKhtnngea   tob    Friedrieh    NietiKh«,  thra 
ft  pntcHor  at  Bssltb 
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Ujn  never  touch  the  qaotion  of  eentnl  intereat  and  tha 
one  on  which  they  arc  most  competent  to  give  nloable 
eounwl,  viz.,  by  what  aort  of  a  aystem  of  philoaophy  can 
one  make  the  beat  living  and  win  the  greateat  applanac^ 
and  how  their  department  can  keep  ahead  of  acience  (aa  a 
fox  ahead  of  dog*).  The  true  pliiloaopher,  he  urgea,  most 
alwaya  be,  •■  Niebuhr  termed  Socratea,  a  bad  eitiien.  He 
must  trouble  people,  lead  aw«y  the  youth,  be  more  feared 
than  favored  in  high  placet,  brave  the  tyranny  of  publie 
opinion  by  introdncing  m  new  degree  of  culture  whteh  al- 
waya revenea  every  settled  coosensua — in  short,  he  must 
revolution ize,  as  a  thinker  always  does  when  he  breaks  out 
Such  a  man  he  calls  Schopenhauer,  who  espoused  the  cauae 
of  philosophy  against  the  philosophers,  and  who  was  free 
because  he  had  absolutely  no  pay  and  knew  no  debts  of 
gratitude. 

We  have  no  space  left  to  speak  of  the  more  or  less  defi- 
nite relations  in  which  Hsrtmann  stands  to  the  thought 
of  Diihring,  A.  Laoge,  and  his  pupil  Veihinger;  to  Franen- 
stadt  who  after  a  life  spent  in  patching  and  propagating 
Schopenhauer  later  and  reluctantly  found  himaelf  forced 
to  confess  that  his  eonception  of  the  world  contains  ir- 
reconcilable contradictions  and  must  be  entirely  recon- 
structed; to  Biedermann,  the  Hegelian  theologian  of  Zu- 
rich, who  in  his  Christian  dogmatics  argues  that  the  abso- 
luteness of  God's  being  is  irreconcilable  with  hia  personal- 
ity, or  to  Rehmke,  his  disciple,  who  makes  large  eonecs- 
siona  to  pessimism;  and  to  aeientific  men  who  had  no  re- 
spect for  his  vagaries  but  let  him  alone,  knowing  that  more 
than  almost  any  one  else  he  helped  to  popularise  seienee< 
end  make  it  henceforth  indispensable  to  philoaophy  and 
to  evangelical  German  theology,  whieh  welcomea  his  vigor- 
ous championship  of  teleology  and  of  an  idealistic  view' 
of  the  world  against  current  materialism,  while  H  vigor- 
outtly  protests  against  his  auperflcial  and  irrevemtt  dis> 
cussioiis  of  the  profound  problema  of  the  Christian  faith — 
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![j{'  bat  vn  pass  at  ooce  to  one  of  the  leading  objecti  of  thia 

ji"  '  chapter,  which  ia  to  briefly  characterize  Hartmann'a  con- 

ji;  '  tribution  to  ethiea,'  which  in  aiz«  and  importance  takes  at 

|fj>  least  eqoal  raok  with  bis  "Philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 

f,  aciona." 

The  first  and  lowest  form  of  moral  consciousness,  says 
]r  Hartmaon,  was  characterized  by  the  Cyrenaics.     Their 

naive  hedmism  taught  that  pleasure  was  the  end  of  life. 
The  discussion  of  the  different  sorts,  degrees,  a^id  con- 
sequences of  enjoyment  led  to  the  true  eudiemonism  of  the 
i|<.  Epicureans,  who  taught  that  mental  pleasure  was  prefer- 

:  able  to  that  of  the  sensea,  and  that  friendship  and  freedom 

I  I  from  passion  and  desire  were  the  supreme  forms  of  happi- 
li  nesa.  Aristotle,  Ilobbes,  and  especially  Spinoza  represent 
III  this  system  in  greater  detail.  Its  practical  half  truth  ia 
I't  a  wise  and  moderate  aavoir  vivre,  which  ia  the  highest 
H  !  result  of  what  is  termed  the  mundane  positive  eudemo- 

:  nistic  morality.    As  soon,  however,  as  men  begin  to  reflect 

on  the  disproportion  between  happiness  and  merit,  the  pos- 

i  tutate  of  an  all-wise  and  transcendental  judge  is  erected, 

.  (  and  by  d^reea  develops  into  a  system  of  rewards  and  puo- 

II  ishmenta  in  a  future  state.    To  this  vulgar  form  of  egoism, 
best  represented  according  to  the  author  by  the  Jesus  of 

•  ,  the  synoptic  Qospels,  earthly  motives  and  pleasures  soon 

■  j  ,  come  to  appear  low  and  unworthy  when  compared  with 

ij  those  which  are  heavenly.     This  antithesis  he  regards  as 

!both  false  and  impossible.  Sensuous  elements  are  inex- 
pugnable from  every  conception  of  any  future,  especially  a 
retributive  state,  and  a  noble  Epicureanism  is  far  better. 
The  inevitable  self-criticism  of  this  moral  scheme  leads  to 
'I  the  negative  phase  of  Cynicism.  Plesaure  is  seen  to  be  im- 

possible and  the  individual  in  this  stage  withdraws  from 
J  the  world  and  is  indifferent  to  its  opinions.    He  seeks  only 

If  to  lead  a  harmless  life  and  avoid  evil,  and  feels  that  the 

Ij.  world  can  neither  give  him  anything  he  desires  nor  take 

|.  ■  PbiaoDioDologU  An  BUtUeben  Bcwniitaria& 
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from  him  anythinK  h*  loves.  This  iKain  it  ft  parUil,  be- 
eauw  a  merely  individual,  itandpoint,  and  tha  "nesttiva 
tmueendent  moral"  is  sure  to  be  ioferred.  Saieida,  tha 
reruaai  to  live  of  asceticism,  and  the  insight  that  tha  end 
and  object  of  living  is  not  to  be  happy,  bat  to  be  independ- 
ent of  happiness,  and  tlint  only  those  who  know  little  and 
whoae  experience  has  been  shallow  find  enjoyment  in  life 
result  from  various  degrees  of  development  of  this  stage  of 
moral  consciousness.  All  morality,  at  best,  la  only  a  pal- 
liative between  full  enjoyment  of  the  world  on  the  ma 
hand  and  refnul  to  live  on  the  other.  In  this  extreme  of 
sclf-ncgstion  the  ultimate  and  inevitable  bankruptcy  of 
every  egotistic  moral  system  is  manifest.  The  first  cycle  of 
moral  coniiciousneas  ends  thos  in  utter  self-rentineiation 
and  despair. 

The  more  complete  this  shipwreck  of  the  selfish  prin- 
ciples, the  more  eagerly  do  men  grasp  after  heteronMnoua 
authoritative  principles,  snd  the  more  uneriticslly  do  they 
apply  them  to  the  guidance  of  conduct.  According  to  the 
well  known  vieu-s  of  J.  II.  Kirchmann,  this  is  the  highest 
morality.  Ilumanity,  the  state,  etc.,  are  infinitely  higher 
and  wiser  than  the  individual.  To  obey  because  we  are 
commanded  now  seems  the  highest  and  final  moral  motive. 
Precedent  in  law,  good  government,  bnsineaa,  social  inter- 
course, all  depend  on  this  instant  and  complete  snrraider 
of  the  individual  will  to  a  higher  authority.  The  moral 
act  brings  rest  but  never  pleasure,  etc.  True,  replies  Hart- 
mann,  the  sentiments  of  reverence  and  vmeration  an  in- 
dependent of  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but  even 
these  must  not  be  unduly  exalted  above  self-respect  and  in- 
dependence in  thought  and  action.  The  origin  of  paternal 
authority  is  sought  in  the  animal  instinet  of  defending 
the  young.  This  is  the  Sat  and  fundamental  form  of  all 
authority.  Legislation  stands  for  the  control  of  the  worst 
elements  and  individuals  by  the  moral  consciousness  of  the 
best.  Custom  in  :iu  unconscious  which  should  be  replaced 
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hy  a  cmscioos  morality.  Chareh  authority  it  the  most  in- 
sidiotu  and  dangerous  of  all  for  both  mental  and  moral 
culture.  The  autonomous  movement  by  Protestantism  is 
of  great  theoretical,  but  has  proved  to  be  of  little  practiesl 
worth. 

With  the  discussion  of  such  points  the  introductory,  or 
"paeudo  moral"  portion  of  the  work  ends.  It  has  shown 
that  conscience  is  do  simple,  hut  a  very  complex,  product 
of  all  varieties  of  instincts — feelings,  opinions,  tastes,  etc.— 
and  that  freedom  of  conscience  postnlates  merely  the  negs- 
tion  of  every  heteronomous  element.  Everything  is  thus 
far  strictly  in  the  spirit  and  method  of  Hegel's  "Phenom- 
enology." Hartmann  expressly  assumes  the  same  objective 
standpoint  and,  though  renouncing  the  dialectic  method, 
has  not,  save  in  a  few  inconspicuous  details,  succeeded  in 
working  bis  wsy  to  independence  of  his  most  ingaiious 
model,  which  is  now  coming  to  be  considered  in  Qermsny 
as  one  of  the  most  suggestive  of  all  products  of  philosophi- 
eal  thought* 

Is  there  in  consciousness  a  spontaneous  ethical  estimate 
of  hninan  actions,  apart  from  all  conformity  to  outer  au- 
thority or  influence  t  With  the  discussion  of  this  great 
question  the  second  part,  which  is  eoUtled  the  "True  Ethi-  . 
eal  Consciousness,"  begins  and  considers:  (a)  Ethical  mo- 
tives, or  subjective  moral  principles;  (b)  ethical  Mids,  or 
objective  moral  principles;  (c)  the  ultimate  and  absolute 
moral  principle.  Under  (a)  are  considered:  (1)  The  es- 
thetic moral  principles  of  taste,  the  existence  of  which  en> 
ables  us  to  answer  the  above  question,  which  is  purely  em- 
pirical, affirmatively  by  asserting  only  the  existence  of  such 
a  principle  without  telling  or  knowing  what  it  requires.  Its 
p^chologiesl  origin  is  here  of  no  importance.  It  is  con- 
sidered before  feeling,  not  because  it  is  simpler  but  because 
its  judgments  are  more  objective  and  independent  of  per- 

■Bm  J.  B.  BsUlicr,  Hegel'a  I>Itnioiiwaa]ogy  ot  Ulnd,  LondM, 
IftlO,  8  vols.,  pp.  833,  Mpeelally  la  iBUodtMUny  ehsptn. 
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lonat  well  beiDg.  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Her^ 
bart's  elfaical  anuation,  which  considers  aalj  the  form  of 
the  act  ttiplf.  Oood  moral  taste  inclines  to  moderatitm.  to 
the  avoiding  of  extremes  and  eccentricities.  Tet  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  golden  mean,  as  inferred  from  Aristotle,  ean 
lead  oaiy  tu  the  apotheosi]  of  mediocrity.  Harmony  amon^ 
the  elcnionts  of  the  individual  soul  is  also  necessary.  Evil 
ia  the  undne  arrcntuation  of  some  one  impulse,  which  b 
impossible  for  aools  which  are  beanttful  in  the  platonie 
fiense,  and  which,  no  less  than  a  tulent  for  inuaic,  are  bom, 
not  made.  If  we  widen  the  principle  to  universal  harmony, 
ati  Samuel  Clarke  strove  to  do  by  hia  theory  of  the  fitness 
of  things  grounded  in  the  will  of  God,  or  according  to  the 
Stoic  principle  of  cunfomiity  with  nature,  we  still  Sod  the 
idea  of  harmony  indefinable,  and,  even  if  once  agreed  upon, 
diaturbi-d  by  every  clinngc ;  hence  morality  is  made  a  pos- 
tulate in  the  Wolfltao  precept,  perfice  te  ipsem.  This  is  alao 
indefinite,  although  it  has  the  advantage  of  substituting 
a  practical  for  a  theoretical  scheme.  It  leads,  however,  to 
the  conception  of  countless  ethical  ideals  from  which,  by 
the  survival  and  development  of  the  fittest,  have  developed 
the  conccptiona  of  God  and  Christ  aa  good,  which  are  the 
noblest  of  moral  ideals.  But  there  ean  be  no  absolute  good- 
ness, for  ethical  qualification  of  function  requires  finitenen 
and  relativity.  Ilence,  from  the  necessity  of  having  eon- 
crete  and  realized  ideals,  springs  the  artistic  conception  of 
life  with  its  heroes,  madonnas,  aainta,  etc.  This  is  the  con- 
aummation  of  the  esthetic  principle.  Life  is  a  work  of 
art,  as  in  "'Wilhelm  Meister,"  the  poetic  embodiment  of 
an  etbico-aithetic  sentiment.  Dut  thus  the  world  comes 
to  seem  coarse  and  rough,  and  life  stagey.  Whm  taste  is 
cultivated  before  reason  and  understanding  there  ia  an  in- 
evitable loss  of  energy.  Form  is  sacrificed  to  subatanee. 
Man  becomes  most  manly  when  he  plays  the  man.  Hence 
the  principle  issues  in  idle  dilettantism.  "Each  to  his 
taste,"  "because  it  pleases  one,"  are  purely  subjective 
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maxima,  and  bring  lu  to  a  new  principle — (2),  moral  fttU 
img,  which  is  th«  ultimate  thing  in  conBcioiuncss,  mediating 
between  it  and  the  unconscious  will.  This  is  the  standpoint 
of  the  Scotch  moralists  since  Uutcheson.  But  neither 
benevolence  nor  Shaftesbury's  moral  sense,  which  is  char- 
acterized as  the  embryonic  unity  of  moral  taste  and  feeling 
before  reflection,  is  specific  enough.  True,  the  moral  cul- 
ture of  woman  must  be  based  directly  upon  this  fautor,  but 
the  depth  of  her  ethical  character  has  been  overrated.  Tlie 
deepest  motives  rarely  come  to  the  surface  even  in  mao. 
The  moral  element  is  a  complex  of  many  elements,  which 
Hartmann  proceeds  to  characterize.  Moral  Getf-feeling  ia 
•  commendable  pride  and  dignity.  Ethical  mon  cannot 
think  too  highly  of  himself.  But,  so  far  from  despising 
or  loving  to  humiliate  others,  he  respects  them,  occording 
to  the  Kantian  precept,  oa  lelf-ends.  He  is  never  proud 
of  works,  or  achievemeDts,  virtue  or  wealth,  or  even  divine 
grace  in  the  heart,  or  anything  from  which  any  members 
of  humanity  are  excluded.  This  noble  pride  is  always 
grounded  on  an  "inner  possibility  of  moral  personality" 
which  is  open  to  all.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  self-re- 
proach, but  is  justly  shy  of  exposing  imperfections  to 
others.  It  is  independent,  autonomous  and  inconsistent  with 
the  "humility  of  heteronomy"  taught  by  Christian  ethics. 
The  Stoics,  and  especially  Fichte,  are  its  best  illustrations. 
This,  however,  is  an  imperfect  principle.  Its  warmth  and 
mildness  are  inward,  and  the  character  grows  externally 
cold  and  perhaps  rough  and  severe.  A  broader  standpoint 
is  reached  when  we  contemplate  the  natural  depression 
which  follows  a  wrong  or  the  exaltation  after  a  right  action. 
Thia  after-feeling  may  be  merely  intellectual,  resulting 
from  a  right  or  wrong  judgment,  as  a  good  or  bad  invest- 
ment, a  proven  or  disproven  theory,  etc.;  or  it  may  be 
"characterological,"  resulting  from  the  conflict  of  two  in- 
stincts, as  in  a  maiden's  choice  between  the  will  of  her 
parents  and  of  her  wooer,  or  in  the  case  of  swallows,  who 
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mmt  refuse  to  mignte  with  tbeir  fellows  or  hsTe  their 
belated  and  callow  jmmg  to  periih.  Tbeie  an  wlfiah  im- 
pulses  not  necesurily  moral,  although  they  may  become  ao 
br  a  special  accident.  The  church  has  greatly  emphanaed 
the  importance  of  regret  for  the  irrevocable  past,  and  even 
made  the  depth  of  this  feeling  a  measnre  of  the  strength 
of  the  moral  principle.  It  is,  however,  whoUj-  bad,  save  in 
penitentiaries  and  among  people  who  have  developed  do 
moral  autonomy.  It  depresses  the  iDdi\'idnal*s  ethical  aelf- 
trufit,  and,  in  a  word,  demoralizes  and  throws  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  priests  (in  the  confessional),  and  indireetly 
encourages  him  to  commit  secret  sins,  because  God  comes  to 
seem  more  appeasable  than  men.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said, 
with  Spinoza,  that  purely  rational  ref!ectioQ  is  enough. 
Reactive  feelings,  e.  g.,  are  practically  inexpugnable  from 
the  moral  budget.  The  instinct  of  retaliation  which  was 
once  expressed  in  the  law  of  e<|uivalence — eye  for  eye,  blood 
for  blood,  etc. — still  inclines  the  masses  to  conceive  state 
punishment  as  revenge,  instead  of  a  mere  "prophylactie" 
against  future  wrong  doing.  No  penalty  should  ever  be 
inflicted  because  a  law  has  been  broken,  but  that  laws  may 
not  be  broken  again.  Protection  of  the  community,  not 
reformation  of  the  criminal,  is  its  object  So,  too,  the 
opposite  feeling  of  gratitude  should  be  restricted  to  a  nar- 
row sphere.  The  motive  of  every  reward  is  that  good  may 
again  be  done.  Anything  more  leads  to  unjust  preferences, 
nepotism,  and  every  species  of  corrupticHi.  To  forgive  a 
wrong,  harmless  save  to  the  doer,  and  to  be  indifferent 
to  a  favor  helpful  only  to  one,  is,  however,  impossible. 
The  social  instinct  is  almost  as  ineradicable  aa  the  opposite 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  Instead  of  being,  according 
to  Qrotius,  the  ground  of  legality,  it  is  better  regarded  as 
the  meiliator  between  egoism  and  the  true  moral  instincts. 
Isolation  produces  pathological  conditions  sometimes  even 
in  animals,  but  the  elimination  of  all  social  inequalitiea 
would  degrade  and  destroy  even  animal  society.  The  aoeial 
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iDBtinet  u  specialized  in  aympatfay,  historically  one  of  the 
first  feelings  of  social  life,  which  is  defined  as  a  passive 
reaction  on  the  passive  feelings  of  others.  Susceptibility 
to  this  sentiment  is  very  fluctuating.  It  never  impels  to 
acts  of  great  magnanimity,  it  ia  suppressed  by  every  great 
idea  or  strong  passioo,  as  in  war,  and  at  best  it  has  to  do 
only  with  the  sufferings  and  never  with  the  ri|^ts  of  indi- 
viduals. Schopenhauer  erred  in  asserting  that  love  for 
one's  fellow  men  waa  pity,  which  be  made  the  only  motive 
to  acta  of  moral  worth.  True,  every  motive  from  its  very 
concept  and  name  must  appeal  to  our  own  weal  or  woe, 
but  the  high  moral  value  of  sympathy  springs  from  its 
exorcism  of  the  egoistic  elements,  though  it  must  ever  re- 
main in  a  sense  subsidiary  aod  imperfect  Piety  ia  "the 
feeling  we  experience  toward  persona  whose  ethical  char- 
acter we  respect,"  It  is  the  "noblest  bond  between  men" 
and  strongest  defense  of  a  strong  character.  The  desire 
to  attain  it  is  one  of  the  deepest  and  best  moral  motives. 
Toward  parents,  pastors,  and  the  dead,  e,  g.,  it  is  a  free 
and  spontaneous  rendering  of  homage  which  casts  out  jeal- 
ousy, makes  us  foi^t  small  failings,  and  worship  the  an- 
tonomous  character  and  actions  of  a  hero  from  no  ex- 
traneous  motive.  It  is  an  invaluable  propadeutic  principle 
and  be  who  is  too  vulgarly  democratic  to  feel  it  ia  lost 
mordly.  The  instinct  of  loyalty  implies  trust  in  the  con- 
stancy of  its  object.  This  peculiarly  German  virtue,  illus- 
trated by  stories  of  Penelope,  Gudrun,  Griaelda,  etc.,  may 
be  exercised  toward  law,  profession,  party,  customs,  or  coun- 
try as  well  as  toward  individuals.  It  ia  slso  expressed  in 
the  covenant  by  which  the  Jews  were  bound  to  Jehovah 
and  the  Christian  to  Christ;  but  a  vow,  oath,  or  promise 
can  be  at  best  only  the  emphatic  expression  of  a  matured 
intention  which  may  change.  XiOve,  the  unity  of  the  pre- 
ceding elements,  is  true  to  its  object  though  false  to  all 
things  else.  The  ego  perishes,  all  conflict  and  all  disagree- 
ment are  impossible.  In  perfect  love  tl)e"all-unity-feeling, 
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which  flidccn  in  pity,  banw  with  s  bright  and  tteadf^ 
flitne."  To  it  beloDg  all  th«  predicates  of  the  Panline  ehar- 
itr.  It  auffera  long,  believee  all  thinp,  hopei  all  thing*, 
never  diet,  etc.  It  ia  an  identity  feeling  in  which  all  long- 
ing and  diacootent  are  forever  aatisfled.  But  it  ia  apt  to 
remain  ipcciRe  and  individual,  and  even  if  it  be  deepened 
and  broadened  it  ia  still  vague  and  indefinite,  hence  the 
need  of  an  absolute  yet  explicit  imperative  seiue  of  daty- 
This  soiae,  whether  imposed  to.  eoineiding,  or  at-oned  with 
natural  desire,  is  always  in  itaelf  an  inclination,  to  which 
it  can  never,  as  Kant  thougfat,  be  absolutely  opposed.  Yet 
because  there  are  conflicts,  the  state  of  innocoicy,  instead 
of  being  morslly  highest,  is  lowest,  and  the  ethical  eon- 
Bciousness  must  be  developed  to  the  utmost,  while  the  abso- 
lute harmony  between  duty  and  desire  remains  an  unat- 
tained  ideal.  Moreover,  duty  is  a  contentless,  merely  formal 
Eense  of  obligation  to  which  knowledge  must  come  to  give 
substance.  Like  each  of  the  previous  principles  it  has  a 
moral  value  not  by  its  own  right,  but  only  in  so  far  aa  it 
unconsciously  serves  an  end.  To  become,  however,  truly 
moral  it  most  be  rationalized.  Taste  and  feeling  are  par^ 
ticular  and  concrete,  and  the  higher  principle  of  (8) 
rational  morality,  which  is  more  general  and  abstract,  is 
unfolded.  Rationality,  like  all  else  in  consciousness  a.  g^ 
taste  and  feeling,  is  an  instinct  emerging  from  an  nncon- 
Bciona  background,  which,  by  its  own  automatic  law,  it 
gradually  illuminate*.  Aa  practical  reason  it  imposes  ita 
imperative  form,  as  yet  unreasoned,  upon  previously  alogi- 
cal  thoughts  and  actions.  Tet  it  is  not  mere  form,  aa 
Kant  argued,  but  is  itself  ss  much  product  and  material  of 
subjective  experience  aa  anything  else  in  consciousness.  The 
field  of  ita  application  is  the  understanding,  which  is  the 
individual  element.  Morsl  truth  is  the  practical  reason'a 
knowledge  of  itself,  at  first  erroneous  and  imperfect  Evety 
action  is  essentially  a  logical  proposition  in  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  which  lies  the  rightness  or  wnmgntas  of  the  act, 
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and  to  judge  of  the  latter,  the  proposition  must  be  ex- 
plicitly stated  as  such.  To  do  this,  again,  is  ao  iunale  iu- 
Etiuct,  but  it  requires  courage.  Universal  falsity,  the  natu- 
ral  defense  of  the  weak,  would  desti^  all  human  society, 
the  conventionalities  of  which,  coupled  with  those  of  po- 
litical, mercantile,  and  religious  life,  have  wrapped  the 
modem  world  in  a  network  of  mutual  flattery,  hypocrisy, 
and  deceit,  which  more  than  offsets  the  iclairdsacmeHt  of 
science.  This  condition,  however,  is  transient  The  prin- 
eiple  of  freedom  is  negative  and,  abstractly  considered,  is 
not  a  demand  of  reason,  which  is  concerned  only  with  the 
form  and  degree  of  each  concrete  case  of  constraint  In 
every  department  of  life,  save  religion  alone,  compulsion  is 
necessary.  Unlimited  freedom  is  the  state  of  nature  and 
every  tendency  toward  it  is  retrogression.  What  all  men 
need  is  a  rational  tyranny,  if  it  only  hold  them  to  a  steady 
development,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  own  nature. 
Progress  in  the  vorld-proccaa  consists  in  growth  in  the 
consciousness  of  necessity,  as  an  inner  law,  which 
must  be  obeyed,  as  Hegel  said,  freely.  Again,  all  develop- 
ment is  by  differentiation  of  extensive  and  intensive  in- 
equality. 

All  the  above  may  also  be  said  of  inner  freedom,  which 
has  no  value  in  itself  but  only  for  the  ends  it  makes  possi- 
ble. The  liberum  arbUrium  indifferentia,  like  ^e  problems 
of  perpetual  motion,  or  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  is 
practically  impossible,  and  freedom  is  not  a  matter  of 
theory  or  of  testhetics.  The  "cuUus  of  arbitrariness,"  beat 
illustrated,  e.  g.,  in  Schlcgel'a  misuse  of  the  Fichtean  prin- 
eiple  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  ego,  is  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  indetcnninism.  "There  must  be  no  patho- 
logical disturbance  of  the  normal  physi<dogical  process  of 
the  genesis  of  the  act  of  willing."  This  gives  occasion  for 
nu  extended  discussion  on  the  nature  of  individual  and 
especially  conscious  responsibility  as  affected  by  insanity, 
intoxication,  vicious  habits,  and  passions,  delusions  of  the 
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■ensei.  the  fomtnint  of  rgoism,  ntenul  authwitj,  eicei- 
dv«  freling,  «ad  even  ileepincsi,  of  all,  in  ihort,  which  in- 
terfere* with  tclf-eoDtral.  lodeterminiim  is  irreeonciUbla 
with  any  rational  conception  of  the  worhl  as  governed  by 
law  and  of  moral  life  aa  eooditioned  by  dutiea,  initineta, 
and  desiimi,  and  is  never  based  on  direct  lubjective  ezperi* 
ence.  The  transcendental  principle  of  freedom  is  nega- 
ti\-ely  indrpcudrnt  of  the  individual  character  on  aoeonnt 
of  its  intrinsic  determination,  and  positively  it  ia  the  asiety 
of  the  indi^i'jual  with  respect  to  hii  own  easence.  Kant, 
and  ettpvcially  Schopenhauer,  who  held  causality  to  be  the 
univcrsnl  law  of  all  thought  and  being,  sought  to  relegata 
fretiloni  from  opcrari  to  fsse,  the  former  by  the  well-known 
distinction  iM-tucvn  the  intelligible  and  the  empirical  char- 
aetrr,  and  the  latter  by  asserting  an  identity  between  the 
thing  in  iiae\t  of  individuality  and  the  intelligible  ehar- 
acter.  Ilartmann,  however,  declares  that  indeterminate 
freedom  is  not  only  irreconcilable  with  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  the  moral  life,  but  is  impossible  and  logically 
inconceivable  in  every  phenomenal  sphere.  It  is  possible 
only  for  the  absolute  will.  Schclling's  self-poaiting  of  the 
ego  ia  conceived  by  him  not  aa  a  free  transcendental  act 
of  choice,  but  aa  a  sort  of  contradiction.  If  Divine  Grace 
ia  accepted  by  an  act  of  choice,  it  ia  all  a  free  and  natural 
development  of  the  individual  function.  It  it  is  something 
which  takes  possession  of  the  soul  unbidden,  it  destroys 
the  p<»sibility  of  a  free  act.  To  determine  the  rational  dis- 
tribution of  non-freedom  and  non-equality  in  the  world  we 
must  introduce  the  principle  of  order  "aa  the  first  distinct 
tenable  form  of  rational  morality."  Harmony,  which  ia 
the  law,  and  custom,  which  is  the  product  of  this  new 
element,  make  progress  possible  and  safe.  Justice  ia  the 
"later  and  more  specific  dejMisit  of  custom,"  and  its  de- 
velopment ia  a  continuous  conflict  between  what  was  and 
what  will  be  rational.  Against  striving  egoism  right  must 
appear  might,  but  only  for  help  to  dispense  witii  might 
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There  U  no  natural  right  nave  as  an  unconscioua  instinct 
whicheaonot  be  formulated,  but  is  inadequately  expressed  in 
codes,  constitutions,  etc.  Schopenhauer  hdd  that  wrong 
is  positive  and  right  is  primitively  negative,  and  its  com- 
mands are  prohibitions.  This  is,  however,  only  superfieial 
and  accidental,  due  to  man 'a  proneness  to  evil.  The  essen- 
tial thing  in  law,  as  in  duty,  is  positive,  «.  g.,  to  pay  taxes, 
educate  children,  testify  in  courts,  etc.  Rightness  is 
made  a  predicate  of  actions;  and  justice,  which  must  al- 
ways be  de  Itgt  lata,  never  de  Ug»  ferenda,  is,  in  turn,  a 
predicate  of  judicial  decision.  Yet  literal  and  absolute 
jmtice  is  unjust  and  must  be  discreetly  tempered  with 
mcrq^.  This  is  the  feminine  clement,  which  is  always  prone 
to  respect  persons  to  the  neglect  of  legality,  principle  and 
even  honesty.  The  higher  standpoint  thus  introduced  is 
equity.  Becoguizing  that  summum  jui  may  be  lum- 
ma  injuria,  it  takes  account  of  palliating  circumstan- 
ces. This  is  the  highest  of  all  moral  duties — noUeue 
oblige.  It  18  not  mere  womanly  kindness  of  heart,  still 
leas  is  it  indifference  to  right.  This,  of  course,  leads  to  the 
discussion  of  ntorol  ends,  the  ultimate  question  for  all 
rational  morality.  This  chapter  is  an  earnest  plea  for  the 
author's  familiar  teleoI<%icaI  conception  of  the  universe 
which  he  applies  to  ethics  hy  urging  that  the  individual  is 
not  an  end  in  nature,  but  is  subordinate,  relative,  and  even 
insignificant,  as  witness  the  premature  perishing  of  all  but 
a  very  few  fittest  cells,  germs,  embryos,  young  animals, 
etc.,  in  the  world.  Nor  can  the  sum  of  individual  self-ends 
collectively  be,  as  Kant  thoi^[ht,  the  final  end  of  the  moral 
world.  Even  these  are  subordinate  in  the  nth  degree  to 
the  all-embracing  but  unfathomable  ends  of  the  Absolute. 
Means  can  never  be  sanctified  by  ends,  because  all  things 
are  both  ends  and  means,  save  that  "far  off  divine  event" 
toward  which  the  world  is  moving,  and  which  is  too  remote 
and  too  inscrutable  to  be  msterially  served  by  any  of  the 
feeble  offices  of  consciousness.    The  higher  ^oism  is  thus 
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bankrupt  and  the  ethical  soul  turns  to  altruistie  social 
ends. 

Under  <b)  th«  three  Objective  Ainti  or  Enda  of  tk« 
Elhico-mornl  Principle  are  coosidcrcdL  Finst,  the  aim  of 
wjcial  cudn'Mionisni,  op  of  collective  well-being,  best  repre- 
sented, we  are  told,  by  Mill's  essay  on  "Utilitariaoism,"  is 
discussed.  The  greatest  cnjoyineut  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber would  be  increased  by  the  dceay  of  culture,  which  is 
the  chief  enemy  of  general  happiness.  If  admitted  as  a 
principle  it  would  lead  to  mediocrity,  commonplace  com- 
forts, belief  in  whatever  was  most  agreeable  or  convenient, 
and,  in  short,  to  universal  reaniinalization.  Public  and 
private  weal,  individual  and  general  happiness,  instead  of 
being  in  any  sense  the  same,  are  antagonistic  at  every 
point,  and  vre  are  almost  encouraged  to  ask  whether  Mill 
was  not  guilty  of  a  pious  fraud  in  telling  us  that  the  hap- 
piness of  other  people  is  identical  with  our  own.  Social 
democracy,  which  takes  the  principle  in  earnest,  is  animated 
by  what  Hartmann  in  the  "Philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 
scious" has  designated  as  the  third  or  materialistic  stage 
of  optimistic  illusion,  viz.,  the  hope  of  positive  ultimate 
happiness  for  mankind  on  this  earth.  It  takes  no  account 
of  the  metaphysical  unity  of  the  race.  Imaginary  satisfac- 
tion and  real  barbarity  reconciled  by  Jesuitism  would  be 
the  result.  The  present  party  conflict  in  Germany  is  thus 
essentially  ethical.  A  higher  moral  principle  is  that  of 
the  evolution  of  culture.  The  quest  for  happiness  now 
appears  as  it  really  is,  viz.,  as  a  means  of  developing  cul- 
ture. This  is  the  ration  d'etre  of  humanity.  As  individual 
enjoyment  must  be  often  surrendered  for  the  weal  of  the 
community,  so  the  happiness  of  any  given  society  or  ges- 
eratioQ  must  be  subordinated  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
race.  Upcm  this  new  "philosophy  of  progress,"  which  it 
is  urged  is  the  only  solid  basis  for  any  ethical  system,  Ilirt- 
mann  lays  great  stress.  From  it  the  socialist  may  leara 
respect  for  historical  continuity  while  it  widens  the  horison 
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of  the  conscience  ind  goes  far  to  elevate  it  to  ttio  rank 
of  ft  truly  philosophical  faculty.  In  fact,  every  science 
of  nature  or  of  mind  haa  now  become  only  histoiy.  True, 
the  culture  of  a  high  civilizatioa  necessarily  produces  mis* 
ery,  poverty  and  vandalism.  It  tends  to  the  precocious 
cephalization  of  children,  excuses  competttioo  and  even  war 
— but  this  is  well,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  the  most  vigorous 
and  virtuous,  and,  above  all,  the  most  intelligent  who  sur- 
vive and  inherit  the  earth.  The  best  minds  are  now  turned 
to  the  highest  problem  of  thought,  viz.,  the  philosophy  of 
histoiy,  understood  iu  the  widest  sense  as  the  genesis  of 
things  and  the  apotheosis  of  the  tcleological  order.  Here 
appears  the  principle  of  a  luoral  world  order,  in  which 
alone  social  cudwrnonisin  and  culture  can  be  to  some  extent 
harmonized.  Objective  moral  principles,  as  the  now  at  last 
partially  known  ends  of  the  world,  muHt  be  made  individual 
motives  or  they  are  unconstraiuing  and  foreign,  and  our 
purposes  most  be  identified  with  the  purpose  of  the  world 
or  they  have  no  significance.  Only  as  we  freely  surrender 
private  happiness  or  any  lower  end  for  the  welfare  of 
higher  ends  do  our  acta  become  moRumcnla  in  the  absolute 
teleology  with  which  our  own  essence  is  now  not  merely 
actually,  but  consciously  identical.  We  not  (mly  know 
but  autonomously  will  to  follow  non-egoistic  absolute  ends 
aa  essentially  our  own.  Only  so  far  as  we  accept  its  un- 
coDsciouB  ends  as  our  own,  can  we  develop  the  full  eon- 
sciousnesB  that  our  will  is  but  a  branch  of  the  all-will,  whose 
life  process  is  the  order  of  cosmic  development  Evil  is 
too  radical  in  the  world  and  in  man  to  be  either  explained 
or  overcome  save  by  the  introduction  of  a  transcendent 
principle.    Ilence  we  are  brouglit  finally  to  consider  (c). 

(C)  The  primal  and  absoMc  foundations  of  morality. 
These  are  detailed  at  length  as  (1)  the  monistic  principle 
of  essential  identity  of  all  individuals,  most  instinctive  in 
love,  most  conscious  in  deliberate,  self-renunciation;  (2) 
the  religious  principle  of  identity  with  the  absolute,  where 
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perfect  duty  and  pure  religion  arc  icen  to  be  at  one;  (3) 
the  abtwlute  principle  of  teleology  aa  our  own  c«WDce 
wherein  all  historic  suil  inetaphysico-nionistic  tendenciet  are 
synthesized;  and  (4)  the  priueipic  of  rcdcmptioo  as  nega* 
Uve  absolute  cudicinonisin.  Under  the  last  head  he  urgea 
that  if  the  notion  of  an  Absolute,  or  of  God,  is  to  have 
any  value  as  an  hypothesia,  we  must  conceive  him  as  un- 
happy before  the  beginning  of  things.  The  final  cause 
of  creation  was  not,  aa  Ilcget  believed,  a  self-mirroring  of 
the  Absolute.  The  unfolding  of  the  universe  is  rather  a 
pathological  healing  process  which  goes  on  within  the  Ab- 
solute. The  universe  ia  a  "plaster  to  draw  its  inner  pain 
outward."  The  positive  tranticcndental  happiness  of  God 
before  creation  is  purely  mythic.  The  divine  complacency 
which  pronouDced  all  that  waa  made  "very  good"  ex- 
pressed no  positive  joy  or  satLsfaetion,  but  only  an  amelior- 
ation of  an  inner  woe.  Cultured  piety  scea  that  pity,  not 
love,  for  Gud  is  man's  highest  duty.  The  emancipation  of 
the  Absolute  from  its  transcendent  unhappinesa  may  never 
be  complete.  New  generations,  races,  worlds  may  ever  per- 
petuate the  immanent  torture,  ncaring  only  by  aaymptotio 
approaches  an  equilibrium  between  universal  pleasure  and 
pain.  But  we  must  never  forget  that  the  world  and  the 
Absolute  must  be  redeemed,  if  at  all,  together.  Qod  can 
redeem  the  world  only  by  being  redeemed  by  it.  Only 
the  phenomenally  selfish  individual,  who  seeks  pleasure, 
fancies  that  he  can  And  release  from  the  duty  of  universal 
cooperation  in  death,  which  he  is  too  puny-souled  to  seek. 
All  the  elect  understand  that  thesupreme  duty  of  redeem- 
ing God  from  pain,  or  of  "ameliorating  the  negative  ao- 
dffimoniam  of  the  Absolute"  is  a  duty  which  will  end  only 
with  the  universe  itself.  The  work  elosea  with  l^e  acn- 
tcnce:  "Real  existence  is  the  incarnation  of  deity;  the 
world  process  ia  the  passion-history  of  God  made  flesh,  and 
at  the  same  time  ia  the  way  to  the  redemption  of  him 
who  was  satisfled  in  the  flesh.    To  bo  moral  ia  to  lend  a 
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hdping  liand  in  shortening  this  way  of  suffering  and  of 
redemption." 

This  work  exhibits  a  broader  and  more  philosophical 
plan  of  treatment  than  is  found  in  any  modern  ethical 
teict-book,  even  if  the  author's  critical  and  analytical  power 
does  not  justify  its  pretentious  title.  His  transitions  are 
often  forced  and  artificial,  his  spirit  is  more  dogmatic  and 
often  scarcely  less  mystic  than  in  his  earlier  writings,  while 
the  book,  though  expressly  addressed  to  lay  readers,  is  far 
less  simple  in  style.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  convic- 
tion, either  in  perusing  his  works  or  in  personal  intercourse 
with  the  man,  that  his  characteristic  positions  are  matters 
of  feeling  and  temperament  even  more  than  with  Lotze. 
The  latter  expressly  says  to  the  reader,  "I  offer  you  my 
most  matured  reflections  not  because  I  know  or  can  teach 
you  anything,  but  because  I  am  in  ignorance  and  in  doubt 
like  you,  and  deem  it  the  highest  duty  of  each  thoughtful 
man  to  do  what  he  can  to  clear  up  some  doubt,  lighten  some 
oppressed  heart,  and  heighten  {esthetic  pleasure  in  order 
that  by  standing  in  the  nearest  and  most  sacred  personal 
(i.  €.,  speculative)  relations  to  each  other  we  may  forget 
for  the  time  being  the  oppression  of  nescience,  although 
we  are  able  to  solve  no  problem — which,  indeed,  no  individ- 
ual but  only  an  age  is  in  any  degree  able  to  do."  Hart- 
mann,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  consider  his  system  a  . 
letter-patent  by  which  the  truth  of  the  universe  is  made  in 
some  sense  his  monopoly.  He  elaborates  with  hyper-snbtlc 
refinement  minnte  differentiie  between  his  system  and  the 
views  of  Kantj  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  etc.,  and  yet  always 
with  a  messianie  air  as  though  it  were  praise  enough  for 
these  men  to  play  the  rfile  of  prophets,  dimly  and  uncon- 
sciously heralding  the  full  dispensation  of  his  new  gospel. 
The  old  philosophic  evolutionism  is  the  bottom  motive  of  all 
his  works.  In  his  boyish  period  ("Philosophy  of  the  Un- 
conscious") this  was  uncritically  fused  yi'ttti  Schelling'a  phi- 
losophy of  a  world  sonl.  Matter  is  "extinet  mind,"  "of^ 
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ganie  and  inorga&ie  oatura  reeiproeaUj  detennining  each 
other/*  "tba  ideality  of  eonaeioiii  and  aoetmaeioaa  aetiv- 
ity,"  "hiitorj'  as  the  aelf-revelatioa  of  the  absolute,"  "mat- 
ter aa  the  ileeping  vegetable  and  this  aa  aleepiag  animal 
life"  The  organization  of  the  world-being  ia  inner  erolation 
following  the  law  of  potencies,  all  itrictly  teleological. 
Each  of  these  eonccptiona  u  rehabilitated  fay  umply  group- 
iug  about  each  stage  a  very  readable  arnty  of  biological  and 
other  facts.  In  this  work  Ilegcl's  immanent  logical  devel- 
opment ia  very  ansatisfactorily  applied  to  the  moat  complex 
qumtions  of  human  life. 

We  cannot  quite  agree  with  Drews,  the  leader  of  the 
IlaKiiianu  revival,  that  his  religious  work  ia  his  best  eon- 
tribiilion,  insightful  and  stimulating  tliough  that  is.  We 
fthuuld  place  his  developmental  history  of  ethics  on  a  higher ' 
plane.  Tliis,  supplemented  as  it  should  be  by  Sutherland^ 
"Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct"  (London, 
1898),  represents  the  advent  of  geneticisin  into  the  domain 
of  ethics.  Together  the>'  are  the  highwater  mark  of  scien- 
tiflc  thinking  along  thia  line  and  are  hardly  less  epoch- 
making  here  than  the  work  of  C.  F.  Daur  was  for  Chria- 
tianity.  Henceforth  the  moral  instinct  itself  and  all  the- 
ories concerning  its  nature  must  be  considered  as  the  prod- 
uct of  evolution  and  treated  accordingly,  rather  than  by  the 
old  way  of  introspection  and  dogmatism.  Bforals  will  gain 
far  more  than  it  loses  by  this  change  of  viewpoint 

Hartmann  was  an  avatar  of  the  mighty  spirit  of  Ger- 
man idealism,  which,  after  several  decades  of  oblivion  in 
musty  tomes  and  unfrequented  lecture  rooms,  suddenly 
reappears  in  the  daylight  of  modem  scienee  and  challenges 
the  culture  and  methods  of  the  present  in  the  name  of  those 
of  the  past  It  Ia  often  said  that  only  Ilartmann's  peasi- 
mism  will  sorrive  him,  but  this  we  are  compelled  to  consider 
a  gloomy  poem  by  a  sensitive  asthetie  soul  whom  fame  does 
not  comfort  for  personal  misfortune  or  even  for  the  ills  of 
life.  To  answer  him  one  must  go  up  and  down  throughout 
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the  whole  intellectual  world  and  tediously  tear  off  the  labels, 
" UncoDSciona"  and  "Pessimistic,"  which  he  has  pasted  on 
most  of  the  prominent  facts  of  history,  science,  and  litera- 
ture;  in  other  words,  one  must  write  several  thousand  pages, 
like  him.  Such  a  one  who  has  once  read  him  and  felt  the 
satisfaction  not  usually  awaiting  those  who  turn  the  last 
leaf  of  a  philosophical  work,  viz.,  of  finishing  aud  under- 
standing all  the  author  thinks  through  and  through,  would 
be  least  of  all  disposed  to  attempt  it.  He  is  so  superficial 
and  so  uncritical,  quoting  Baumgartner,  who  discusses  with 
great  array  of  scientific  learning  the  question  whether 
Adam  had  a  navel,  whether  the  first  man  lived  in  water, 
ete.,  undiscrimiuatingly  along  with  Hehnholtz  and  Wundt, 
that  Uie  farther  we  read  the  more  harmless  do  his  extrava- 
ganzas seem.  His  pessimism  calls  attention  irresistibly  to 
himself.  In  spite  of  his  sensitive  protests,  it  is  impossible 
at  times  for  a  critic,  despite  the  kindliest  personal  feelings, 
to  regard  him  otherwise  than  as  a  psycho-pathological  prob- 
lem, and  to  ask  what  physiological  or  other  reason  will  ex- 
plain why  an  aatocratie  and  vigorous  young  soldier,  sud- 
denly robbed  of  his  career,  his  associations,  his  personal 
comeliness,  his  fortune  and  largely,  even,  of  the  use  of  hia 
muscles — those  most  faithful  servants  of  the  will — living  in 
retirement  with  a  wife  sensitive,  cultivated,  and  invalid 
like  himself,  should  find  satisfaction  in  believing  and  teach- 
ing that  all  happiness  is  bom  of  ignorance  and  that  the 
Deity  is  in  need  of  human  pity  and  help?  We  have  no 
present  wish  to  discuss  this  problem,  but  Herr  t.  Hart- 
mann  should  at  least  not  have  forgotten,  when  he  told  the 
complacent  world  that  it  is  miserable  in  spite  of  fancied 
happiness,  that  it  would  be  apt,  before  accepting  his  pessi- 
mi»tic  gospel,  to  ask  moat  searchingly  it  the  unhappiness 
whieh  he  fancied  is  or  should  be  universal  was  not  really 
his  own  t 

Hartmann  has  of  late  been  taken  more  seriously,  eiipe- 
cially  sinee  his  death.    Since  Descartes  consciousness  has 
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beeo  ircepted  as  the  suprvnie  oracle  in  philosophy,  and 
when  thn  young  nnluonn  outsider  eliallengpd  its  authority 
and  proponed  the  opposite  principle,  the  Unconscious,  for 
the  place  consciousness  bad  so  long  occupied,  it  seemed 
Jikc  proposing  to  erect  an  altar  to  an  unknown  god.  Profes- 
Kordom  was  aghast,  and  no  one  either  accepted  or  tinder* 
stood  it  The  Unconscious  was  derided  as  a  negative  adjee- 
live  UKed  as  if  it  were  a  positive  noon.  It  was  called  a 
metaphysical  ond  poetic  fiction,  a  verbal  fetich,  at  best,  as 
we  saw  nbitvc,  s  new  avatar  of  Spinom'a  substance,  Ficbte's 
<>Kt>,  IIcgrl'H  idea,  SrJioponhaiicr's  will,  an  apotheosis  of  th« 
unknowable,  etc.  Only  after  his  death  did  Arthur  Draws 
(whose  boitk  arguing  tUiit  no  such  i>crson  as  Jesus  ever 
lived  lately  set  the  Qennan  theological  world  agog)  urge 
tliat  this  fintt  product  of  llnrtiiinnn 'h  genius  marked  a  third 
ciMM-h  in  philosophy,  <»ic  distint^lly  eoinparabJc  with  those 
of  risto  and  Deticartot,  the  founder  of  the  conseioURness 
philosophy.  Qcniian  idviiJisin  had  idcntiftod  consciousness 
and  reality.  Tliis  llartmann  denied  and  sought  to  identify 
reality  with  uneonsciousnesii,  thus  making  reality  unknown 
and  consciousness  only  phenomenal.  All  attempts  to  attain 
apodcictic  knowledge  of  reality  Itself  are  abortive,  for 
reality  is  forever  at  bottom  essentially  uncognizable  and 
unconscious.  All  so-called  certain  knowledge  of  Nature 
or  mind  is  really  only  hypothetical.  It  was  the  wish  for 
certainty  that  made  rationalism  and  deduction,  and  only 
when  we  see  that  such  cataleptic  cosvictioo  as  idealism  has 
souglit  is  unattainable  is  the  field  for  induction  open.  Now 
philosophy  can  call  acieoce  to  its  aid  and  can  go  beyond 
it  as  he  expressed  in  his  "Speculative  results  by  inductive 
natural  history  methods."  On  the  other  hand,  science  hesi- 
tated to  respond  to  his  call  to  use  its  results  as  a  spring- 
board to  a  higher  appreciation  of  reality.  But  if  reality 
does  not  inhere  in  ns  and  can  never  be  got  from  conscious- 
ness, there  remaina  the  question — does  it  exist  and,  if  so, 
where  t    This  he  calls  the  basal  problem  of  epistemolt^. 
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Whether  we  regard  conscJonmeaa  as  content  or  form,  as 
individual  or  absolute,  or  aa  consciousness  Hberhaupt 
(Windelband  nnd  Rehmke),  or  as  pure  experience  with 
Avenarios,  it  can  give  us  no  rea1ity7~but  alwayifpoints 
beyonH  Ttsell  In  later  writings  (On  Kant's  Theory  of 
Knowledge  and  bis  History  of  Metaphysics)  HsrtmaDO 
pointed  out  the  absurd  propositions,  the  preposterous 
iiiethoda,  nomenclature,  and  contradictory  conclusions  of 
Kant,  whom  no  writer  seems  to  have  so  bitterly  antagonized 
oT  so  carefully  to  have  studied  (Cohen,  Veihinger,  and  the 
Kant  philologues) .  Only  in  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years, 
while  the  Kant  cult  lias  so  rapidly  declined,  have  the  sig- 
nificance and  value  of  this  trenchant  and  destructive  criti- 
cism of  Hartmann's,  which  fell  dead  from  the  press  in 
the  day  it  appeared,  been  felt.  Now  the  n^w  admirers 
of  Hartmaan  are  saying  that  he  overthrew  Kant  a  quarter 
of  a  centuiy  ago,  aud  that  it  was  he  who  put  an  end  to  the 
long  Kant-enchantment  of  Germany,  although,  like  the  foes 
of  Cock  Bobin,  others,  too,  claim  to  have  killed  it.  To 
TTartmann,  Kant  was  only  an  apostle  of  confusion,  the 
evil  genius  of  modem  philosophy,  who  brought  obfnsca- 
tion  and  delayed  progress  and  whom  he  used  to  speak  of 
in  social  converse  as  der  alte  ConfurioHsratk.  Since  cate- 
gories are  not  functions  of  consciousness,  their  applicability 
beyond  experience  need  not  he  denied.  Now  cause  is  the 
chief  bridge  from  immanence  to  transcendence  and  over  it 
we  can  reach  the  Ding-an-tich.  Thus  his  system  is  in  this 
sense  transcendental  as  opposed  to  both  ideal  and  naive 
realism.  Kant  was  really  naive  in  saying  that  concepts  are 
objects.  Our  thoughts,  feelings,  acts  of  will  as  given  do 
not  reveal  ourselves  any  more  than  the  senses  do  the  ipsisii- 
mol  nature  of  things.  They  only  show  us  how  we  appear. 
Ilcnce  no  experience  can_p<^ibly  be. immediate.    That  it 

I  can  be  so  is  a  fiction  on  which  Wnndt  baa  built  his  entire 
psychology  and  metaphysics.  Consciousnefa  Tronly  a  set  of 
impressions   or  even  sensations.     Knowledge   is  only   t 
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**logicicatioa"  of  expericaM  by  muni  of  nneonieioai  fai> 
tel)«etuil  foDctiooi.  CotucioumeM  bring*  only  tlw  pawn 
condittoD  for  the  operatioD  of  theie  functions  and  b  not 
a  real  lubject  functioaing  apodeictically.  The  Uneonseioua 
ia  BO  to  itaelf  u  well  u  to  oa.  It  b  the  bearer  of  eoa- 
BciouioeaB  and  ia,  b  fact,  reality.  Thinga  in  themaelvea 
are  the  eausea  of  lenaation  and  of  consciouaneaa  and  ar« 
the  atoma,  and  the  energiea  of  the  phyaiological  principlca 
uf  life,  a  poaitioD  which  be  developed  later  in  hia  "Viewa 
of  Phyiiea  and  of  Life^" 

The  energetica  of  Oatwald  and  Mach,  who  hold  that  the 
efficiency  of  nature  expresMa  itaelf  in  mechanical,  chemical, 
optical,  electrical,  and  other  waya,  be  rejecta,  became  it 
makea  these  qualitiea,  which  are  merely  in  conaeioosnea^ 
objective.  He  prefera  the  original  view  of  Claosiua  and 
Ileltuholtx  and  Thompson,  that  all  energies  are  summatiooa 
of  variously  composed  mechanical  and  molecular  energies, 
regarding  matter  aa  the  center  of  energiea,  as  a  system  of 
central  atomic  forces.    Tbia  he  calls  hia  dynamiam. 

As  early  aa  1873,  he  had  urged  that  life  adds  no  au- 
toQomoua  principle  to  the  mechanics  of  energies  and  he 
took  great  satiafaetion  in  his  later  life  in  having  thia  prin- 
eiple  of  an  inner  developmental  nisua  held  as  the  first  ex- 
pression of  neo-Darwinism  and  neo-vitalism.  Force  and 
will  are  expressions  of  the  aama  Uneonacioua,  one  with- 
out and  one  within.  Without  will,  we  can  not  know  force. 
Feeling  is  the  limitation  or  inhibition  of  n-ill  and  so  ia 
commonly  painful,  aod  here  conscioDsness  arises.  Its  feel- 
ing is  directly  aa  its  intensity.  Nature  and  eonacioosness 
are  related  as  active  and  passive.  So  motion  and  cionscioua- 
nesi  coineide.  Just  aa  atoms  are  compounded  into  bodies 
and  cells  into  plants  and  animala,  ao,  and  by  the  aame  un- 
coascious  power,  atomic  feelings  are  built  up  into  the  in- 
dividual consciouaness.  The  psyche  la  only  one  expression 
of  Nature's  impulse  to  organise. 
/The  new  psychology  was  just  isolatiog  itaelf  ftrom  phi- 
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losophy  and  metaphysics  and  setting  up  for  itself  and  so 
becoming  purely  and  solely  a  eonsciousuess  psychology, 
when  Hartmann,  like  Cams,  Fortlsge,  and  J.  II.  Pichte, 
insisted  that  the  cause  of  consciousness  lay  in  the  Uncon- 
scious. The  consciousness  psychology  that  ignores  this,  ao- 
cording  to  Hartmann 's  phrases,  is  caught  in  a  cage,  has 
castrated  itself,  cut  its  own  tap-root,  is  going  up  a  blind 
alley,  etc.  No  mechanism  of  the  content  of  consciouaness 
or  association,  no  spiritiatic  assumption  of  a  real  soul  per 
»e  and  a  Nature  neurologically  approached  can  give  us  the 
true  pqrche.  MMem  psychologism,  with  its  laboratory 
empiricism  called  introspection,  is  essentially  bankrupt — 
if  its  boohs  were  balanced — and  impotent.  Hartmaon's 
"Modem  Pqrchology"  is  not  even  mentioned  by  Wundt  in 
his  Fettichrift  contributions  to  Kuno  Fischer,  wherein  be 
prints  the  titles  of  all  the  psychological  literature  of  the 
preceding  twenty  years. /^ 

Consciousness  rests  fui  three  kinds  of  Unconscious:  (a) 
Physiological  (molecular  dispositions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, mediate  and  reflexes) ;  (b)  relative,  or  psychic  proc- 
esses unknown  to  the  central  consciousness  but  penetrable 
to  a  local  peripheral  consciousness  of  a  lower  order ;  and 
(e)  the  absolute  Unconscious,  or  the  immaterial  like  life 
and  soul  per  w.  Out  of  these  consciousness  is  compiled. 
Moebius'  "Hopelessness  of  Psychology"  (1907)  also  says 
there  is  no  way  out  but  to  recognize  the  Unconscious,  even 
if  it  be  only  d>'n&mic,  and  that  to  consider  it  as  metaphysi- 
cal only  adds  to  the  personal  hopelessness  of  it  all.  The 
work  of  Breuer  and  Freud  and  his  school,  which  Hart- 
mann did  not  know,  or  at  least  never  evaluated,  are  in  his 
'  aense  and  have  contributed  to  the  present  Hartmann  re- 
vivaL  Drews  ssys  that  he  makes  consciousness  "a  passive 
reflex  of  the  inhibited  activation  of  the  Unconscious,"  and 
if  this  is  pathological,  it  is  far  less  so  than  the  results  of 
the  Freudian  wish-repressions.  The  will  is  checked  from 
without  or  within.    Hence  our  nodes  of  collisions  or  acta 
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of  will  we  call  wnutions,  which  ue  not  like  Fidlte'i  ob- 
jects or  DOD-cgoB,  to  which  the  fecliog  mhject  U  pouted 
by  the  will,  but  to  which  the  feeling  mbjeet  is  paMiT& 
These  reaction  feelings  are  ^ynthetked.  To  them  the  in- 
tellect  contributes  ever  more  ai  we  aseend  the  aeale  of 
psychic  life  where  activity  increases  and  panivi^  deelinei, 
and  SO  cooscioiuoesa  grows  and  aecompltshea  no  less  mar- 
vels than  other  views  ascribe  to  it  Bat  eonseiona  sonl 
ia  not  primary  but  derived,  and  we  must  either  ignore  ita 
relation  to  the  body  or  accept  some  tneh  mediation  between 
material  and  psychic  as  his  83ntheus.  "We  must  adjust  be- 
tween Lotze's  iotcracttoD  and  Fechner's  parallelism.  Hart- 
mann  identified  soul  and  vital  principle,  and  lo  far  is  an 
interaction  ist,  yet  the  Lotziana,  he  thought,  are  wrong  in 
deeming  interaction  immediate  and  in  giving  eonacioua- 
ness  the  active  rSlc  The  porallelists  he  deems  right  in 
denying  immediate  interaction  and  the  activity  of  eon- 
Kciousness,  but  wrong  in  ignoring  a  third  QDConscioas  ac- 
tion on  both  sides,  and  in  not  seeing  the  mediation  involved 
in  all  interaction.  For  him  cansality  works  both  waya. 
Consciousness  is  not  passive  because  it  b  a  product  of  ar- 
rest, but  action  on  being  externally  checked  is  only  tamed 
inward  and  may  become  conscious.  All  activity  ia  in  itaelf 
unconscious  and  consciousness  can  only  determine  ite  time 
and  direction.  Drews  says  that,  so  long  as  we  identify 
conscioiunesa  and  being,  parallelism  and  interaction  are 
matters  of  taste.  If  consciousneaa  ia  a  real,  active  sub- 
stratum, why  deny  ita  power  to  act  on  the  organism  and 
vice  versa,  while,  if  it  is  only  a  passive  reflex  of  material 
functions,  how  can  it  have  a  function  of  ita  ownt  These 
views  Ilartmann  mediated,  somewhat  as  Kant  did  between 
preestablished  harmony  and  the  theory  of  physical  influx. 
As  for  mctephysics,  will  and  concept  are  one  and  in- 
separable, save  by  abstraction.  In  the  Uneonacioaa  both 
are  united.  This  is  the  synthesia  of  pan-logiam  and  pan- 
thclism,  or  of  Hegel  and  Schopenhauer.    One  earea^for  the 
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mkttt,  the  other  for  the  tkat  of  existence.  Thia  ia  both 
mooistie  and  dualUtic.  Wundt  makes  the  concept  inherent 
in  the  will  and  subordinate  to  it,  but  for  Hartmann  it  ia 
a  step  backward  to  subsume  either  one  or  the  other,  for 
each  can  be  known  onljr  through  the  other  and  the  logical 
and  the  alogical  must  coincide.  The  reverse  of  Wundt'a 
position  is  the  subjection  of  the  will  to  the  concept,  as  in 
gnosticism,  with  which  Hartmann  haa  often  been  chained. 
To  this  he  has  less  objection.  His  metaphysics  seek  to 
unite  concrete  monism  and  idealism  into  ideal  realism, 
for  will  and  concept  are  attributes  of  the  same  absolute 
substance.  This  makes  him  the  first  pantheist  who  could 
accept  leal  evolution  with  beginning,  goal,  and  end.  Will 
can  pass  through  aeries  of  stages  and  return  to  its  original 
state  of  potentialities.  The  end  is  an  act  of  consciousDess, 
intelligence  determining  the  will,  as  in  the  oriental  philoso- 
phy of  renonciatioo.  Consciousness  is  the  highest  im- 
manent end  of  the  world,  the  transcendental  absolute  goal. 
When  this  is  attained,  will  haa  no  more  to  do.  Knowledge 
is  narest,  and  when  it  ia  accomplished  and  complete  will 
sinks  to  peace,  for  knowledge  is  adequate.  These  eschato- 
li^cal  views  of  hia  youthful  first  editJ<m  were  largely 
modified  Inter,  but  he  is  still  judged  by  their  crude  first 
form  in  all  the  histories  of  philosophy  that  mention  him. 
Hia  theory  of  categories  is  called  the  most  unique  since 
Hegel.  He  elassifles  them  as  those  of  consciousness,  of  ob- 
jects, and  of  metaphy»cs.  Least  objected  to  is  his  doc- 
trine  of  worths.  Here  he  deals  with  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
is  a  frank  eudtemcmologist  and  not  a  pessimist  He  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  mere  disciple  of  Schopenhauer,  but 
he  really  far  transcends  bim.  He  only  condemns  the  shal- 
low afllrmation  of  the  will  to  live.  The  world  is  for  him 
neither  worse  than  none,  as  Schopenhauer  thought,  nor  is 
it  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  as  with  Leibniz.  All  prog- 
ress involves  a  negative  judgment  concetning  both  the  past 
and  present.  Reason  and  consciousness  always  say  that 
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blind  will  it  improvibte.  So  he  leeks  to  joia  eutUenioooIo^ 
eal  paiimistB  with  erolutionirjr  optimiim.  In  his  lattf  / 
ethical  sod  religious  writings  pessimtsm  becomes  an  erer 
weaker  (actor.  He  held  to  the  prepotence  of  pain  orer' 
pleaaure,  but  in  the  interest*  of  morals  and  of  pie^.  Kaot'i 
pewimism  was  mundane  and  bis  optimism  transcendent 
Ilartmann  emphasized  pain  here  and  abhorred  the  idea  of 
transcendental  pleasures  as  rewards  of  virta&  Neither 
these  nor  heteronomous  authority  could  produce  true' 
morality.  Both  have  their  place,  but  only  for  childhood. 
What  he  sought  was  to  curb  individualism  with  abandon. 
This  meant  unbridled  and  unscrupulous  selfishness  and  self- 
indulgence,  lie  condemned  Stumer's  maximization  of  the* 
«go,  and  he  also  feared  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number  as  leading  to  social  democracy. 
All  these  expressions  of  the  irrational  will  he  would  ehcck  * 
by  admitting  pain  as  a  large  ingredient  in  the  normal  lot 
of  man.  As  opposed  to  the  ihen  current  tendency  to  give 
morals  their  o«-n  independent  basis,  he  held  them  to  be  < 
absolutely  dependent  upon  inetaphyaieal  and  religioua  viewa 
of  the  world. 

His  "Letters  on  the  Christian  Religion"  appeared  dur- ' 
ing  the  War  of  1870,  and  under  the  pseudonym  F.  H.  Kil- 
ler, and  so  they  attracted  little  attention  until  his  final 
-revision  of  them  in  1903  under  the  title  of  "The  Christian- 
ity of  the  New  Testament"  This  waa  met  by  *  painful 
conspiracy  of  silence,  for  he  said  tfaat  religionists  are  nn- 
able  to  meet  the  present  crisis.  All  his  bitter  polemic  waa 
not  in  hate  but  in  love  for  the  interesta  of  true  religion, 
aa  we  have  seen. 

In  his  800-page  "History  of  German  .£thetics  unea 
Kant"  And  in  bia  "Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful"  and  vari- 
ous essays,  Hartmann  has  developed  a  somewhat  uniqna 
viewpoint  Beauty  is  always  phcnomenaL  It  u  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  true  Ding-an-ikh,  and  has  ideal  rcalify  im- 
mediately behind  it.    Thus  a  work  of  art  is  the  truest  of  all 
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phenomena,  for  it  beat  represents  metaphysical  reality.  It 
must  also  make  an  entirely  disiotercstcd  appeal  to  the  ob- 
server, .^thetic  feeling  is  distinct  from  ordinary  feeling 
in  that  it  is  more  generic  and  less  boimd  down  to  the  con- 
crete and  individual.  It  brings  a  unique  identity  between 
the  soul  and  the  noumenal  entity  it  stands  for.  The  illu- 
simi  transports  us  to  the  ideal  world  of  beauty  in  which 
the  soul  delights  to  bathe  and  revel,  for  here  supreme 
pleasure  is  found  and  the  soul  is  satisfied,  having  reached 
its  own  true  home.  Beauty  has  many  grades,  and  his- 
torically for  the  most  part  it  has  prc^ressed  up  the  scale 
of  the  esthetic  values.  It  bottoms  upon  the  logical  ideal  of 
purpose  to  nature  and  culminates  when  the  Unconscious 
in  the  artist  utters  itself  irresistibly  and  spontaneously, 
and  reveals  to  the  onlooker  the  highest  stages  of  perfection 
in  the  human  domain  or  in  Nature  when  supremely  anthro- 
pomorphized. The  artist  thus  finishes  what  the  whole  evo- 
lutionary momentum  which  is  behind  him  has  become  and 
he  carries  it  still  higher.  His  work  must  be  naive  and  as 
unforced  as  the  song  of  birds.  It  he  plans  his  effects  con- 
sciously we  are  repelled,  for  we  want  to  see  the  inmost 
core  of  his  own  soul  so  as  to  get  the  exquisite  feeling  that 
human  nature,  as  he  reveals  it,  is  sound  as  well  as  pro- 
ductive. Hia  production  is,  in  a  sense,  a  superfluity,  like 
the  excess  of  vitality  which  prompts  play.  Thus  Ilartmaon 
has  sought  a  synthesis  of  the  concepts  of  very  diverse 
writers  and  schools.  From  Kant  he  borrowed  disinterest- 
edness; from  Hegel,  the  logical  idea  of  which  art  is  the 
apotheosis;  from  Schopenhauer,  the  identification  of  sub- 
ject and  object  in  artistic  contemplation ;  from  Oroos  and 
Spencer,  the  play  motif.  And  these  elements,  which  he 
takes  great  pains  to  knit  together  logically,  are  further 
enriched  by  suggestions  from  Pechner,  Kdstien,  Fischer, 
and  many  others,  so  that  the  unity  he  thinks  be  attains  is 
not  so  much  that  of  an  immanent  development  of  sequence 
stipes  (such  as  evidently  is  his  ideal  in  his  history  of  ethi- 
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cal  stamps)  u  a  AnialtKl  whole  into  whicb  all  historic  be- 
Ion  have  brrn  incorporate,  A  work  of  art  ii  more  generis 
than  artiial  objects  in  nature  without  becoming  abatraet, 
for,  as  it  teavoe  the  concrete,  it  gains  more  enrichment 
from  the  idea  it  embodies  than  it  loses  in  departing  from 
actual  faet 

While  his  religious  views  arc  now  attracting  great  at-> 
tention,  his  a-sthetics  is  still  partly  unknown  even  in  his 
own  land.  pHychotogical  aesthetics  is  somewhat  advancing 
now  in  the  universities,  but  his  mediation  between  the 
speculati^'c  elassirs  of  idealism  and  modem  empiricism  has 
met  with  little  favor.  His  view,  however,  is  free  and  wide, 
combining  Volkelt's  "  signifleance  for  man"  and  Uppa' 
"personality  in  life,"  yet  especially  opposing  snbjectivists 
and  individualists.  A  work  of  art  embodies  a  supersensible 
idea.  So  far  he  is  with  Hegel.  For  both  n-Nthetics  is  an 
integral  factor  and  therefore  is  of  cosmic  aignificanee.  ^liB 
principle  he  carries  through  in  great  detail 

Through  most  of  his  writings  runs  a  polemic  vein,  and 
he  has  defined  his  position  with  about  all  the  chief  thinkers 
of  his  time  in  Germany.  He  is  always  making  more  precise . 
the  positions  of  his  earlier  writings  and  sometimes  modify- 
ing them,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  see  his  final  views. 
His  polemic  view,  however,  always  has  a  positive  goal,  so 
he  is  about  the  very  best  of  the  modem  philosophical  critics.' 
He  discusses  about  every  current  question,  generally  with 
kindness,  insight  and  clearness.  His  qystem  is  the  most: 
comprehensive  of  that  of  any  one  since  HegeL  He  has  a 
clear  and  consistent  Weltanichaitung.  In  his  countless  es- 
says he  discusses  the  widest  range  of  topics,  often  those  of 
only  current  interest  Living  in  great  isolation  be,  perhaps 
for  this  reason,  had  a  passion  for  keeping  in  touch  with 
all  the  great  movements  of  his  day  and  for  establishing 
personal  relations  with  the  most  diverse  men  and  move- 
ments. He  wished  to  bring  hia  philosophy  to  bear,  althoi^h 
he  partially  failed,  if,  indeed,  be  did  not  repel,  by  abstruse 
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views  lod  ezpreasioQs  not  intelligible  to  the  masses.  Still 
Drews  sajrs  be  migbt  have  been  a  leading  joarnalist  or 
feuQletonitt.  He  wrote  for  the  weekly  and  even  dailjr 
press  «i  edneation,  the  Jews,  feminism,  ftuhioas,  spiritism, 
the  German  duel,  taxes,  suffrage,  teetotalers,  musie,  drama, 
social,  religious,  and  political  questions.    He  even  reported. 

Hartmann's  proof  of  the  eccentric,  penumbral,  periph* 
1  eni,  marginal  nature  of  consciousness  makes  him  a 
modern  Copernicus.  The  erection  of  the  Unconscious  aa 
a  world  principle  marks  the  great  revolution  of  views  since 
the  Renaissance,  which  was  its  prelude,  in  emancipating 
the  world  from  the  views  of  the  past.  Not  those  thinkers 
who  throw  over  all  metaphysics  and  speculation  and  base 
everj'thing  upon  empiricism,  but  men  like  Hartmann,  are 
true  representatives  of  the  modern  spirit,  for  he  conserves 
rather  than  ignores  the  best  in  the  past.  He  is  too  high 
and  too  hard  for  most  to  read  and  understand.  He  is  not 
a  stylist,  but  his  words  are  remarkably  fit  and  adequate 
for  his  thought.  He  is  very  synthetic,  often  very  technical, 
and  feels  free  to  use  foreign  words.  He  scoma  to  be 
merely  interesting  or  popular.  Neither  his  learning  nor 
bis  writings  attracted  much  attention,  and  he  died  in  com- 
parative obscurity,  like  Spinoza.  Professor  Stem  at  Bemo 
pronounced  an  eulogy  and  so  did  Lassen  in  the  little  philo- 
sophical club  of  Berlin,  bnt  few  academic  people  attended. 

He  was  a  product  of  the  very  beat  tendencies  of  Qerman 
philosophic  tradition,  but  lived  amid  the  rank  revival 
of  naturalism,  materialism,  indifference,  and  skepticism 
that  attended  and  followed  the  Oerman  War  of  1870,  when 
applied  science  and  politics  attracted  the  chief  attention. 
He  sought  to  save  philosophy  and  to  perpetuate  it,  that  its 
traditions  of  2,000  years  be  not  lost.  He  refiised  a  profes- 
sorship on  account  of  both  health  and  the  limitation  to 
freedom,  and  well  he  did.  Reinke's  ""Welt  als  That"  is 
about  as  near  Hartniannism  as  could  anyone's  be  who  did 
not  know  him.  Modem  empirical  psychology  Hartmann 
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thought  nutaiQ«d  by  outer  power  and  uacfuloeai,  not  b/ 
its  own  inner  vorth  «nd  light    If  we  ever  have  a  new 
idealism  in  the  world  again,  it  will  be  somewhat  along  th«  ^ 
lines  of  Ilartmann's  Unconacious. 

Hartmann's  chief  significaace  lies  in  his  advoeaejr  ot 
the  Unconscious  and  his  opposition  to  the  "  eonseionancH 
philosophies,"  which  have  been  in  academic  vogue  ever 
since  Descartes.  He  saw  more  clearly  than  did  even  Comte 
(who  rejected  psychology  in  his  hierarchy  of  sciences  be- 
cause of  the  fallacies  inherent  in  introspection)  their  falla- 
ciea.  To  him,  even  more  than  to  Lotze  or  even  Fechner, 
Kant  was  the  arch  sophist,  the  Protagoras  of  modem  times, 
because  he  taught  distrust  of  the  senses,  which  alone  ean 
give  us  true  reality.  Only  observation  and  indaction  can 
supply  the  foundations  of  science  and  of  philosophy  as 
well.  It  was  from  their  action  and  data  that  he  inferred: 
an  unconscious  teleology  that  pervaded  all  nature.  In  con- 
formity to  this  view  he  sought  to  reinterpret  epistemologyi 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  even  nwthctics.  If  everything  that 
shon-s  design  in  the  world  is  a  product  of  instinct,  and  if  all 
progress  is  measured  by  intcllcctualizing  alt  aspects  of 
nature,  life  and  mind  in  their  stages  of  evolving  np  to  Fir' 
tich-tetn,  until  mind  becomes  adequate  to  nature,  the  pro^ 
ess,  though  painful  and  inevitable,  ia  ameliorative.  Noetic* 
and  enclitics  should  and  will  ultimately  be  equated,  be- 
cause only  thus  docs  the  w*orld  find  surcease  from  pain. 
Thus,  for  him  the  sadness  and  Buffering  in  the  world  do' 
not  lead  to  quietism  or  oriental  lesignation,  but  are  the 
chief  spur  to  push  on  to  nature  and  subdue  the  blind  foree* 
of  the  world  and  of  the  soul.  To  know  is  to  eompletdy 
envisage,  and  the  norm  for  knowledge  is  the  intuition  of 
things  as  they  are  in  Nature  and  not  the  eonstmetion  ot 
the  objective  by  the  subjective.  Thus  we  start  from  aense 
and  Dot  from  consciousness,  and  the  former  snppliea  the 
norm  for  the  latter  and  not  conversely.  The  great  World- 
Form,  or  Antos,  does  not  need  eyes  or  consciooanew  to 
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always  do  the  one  aod  only  right  thing.  It  would  be  less 
creative  if  it  had  them.  Its  inherency  is  due  to  its  un- 
consciousness, and  so  with  the  best  things  in  the  life  of 
man.  But  man  is  unhappy  and  out  of  the  travail  of  his 
dis-ease-ment  the  noetic  impulse  is  bom  and  he  evolves 

'coDsciousnesB  and  science  just  as  the  Absolute  did  the  world 
in  order  to  ease  his  inner  woe,  or  as  a  ainoer  extradites 
guilt  or  m  Freudian  psticnt  an  inner  trauma  by  confession. 
Noesis  is  only  therapy,  but  is  a  necessary,  a  benign  pallia- 
tive. Mcasared  on  an  absolute  scale,  no  pleasure  is  posi- 
tive, but  is  only  the  abatement  of  pain,  conscioua  or  uncon- 
scious. Only  when  we  know  ourselves,  not  subjectively 
and  introspectively,  but  objectively,  as  we  do  nature,  do 

'  we  redeem  ourselves  and  with  ourselves  also  the  Absolute 
from  pain,  and  thus  alone  come  infinite  truth,  rest,  and 
peace.  The  ceaseless,  impelling  will  will  cease  its  striving. 
The  supreme  wish,  not  only  of  the  human  race  but  of  the 
cosmos,  will  be  attained  because  it  will  have  found  its  goal 
and  fulfillment.  When  knowledge  is  adequate  to  and  equi* 
pollent  with  will,  history  will  end,  for  roan  will  be  a  fin- 
ished being  in  some  superman,  whereas  he  is  now  incom- 
plete  and  in  the  making;  and  perhaps  the  most  and  best 
history  before  he  attains  his  final  place  and  poise  in  the 
world  is  yet  to  be  made  and  written.  The  equilibrium 
which  man  has  now  lost  will  then  be  not  only  established 
but  stable.  Man  and  his  univere  will  fit  each  other  just 
as  instinct  or  atomic  forces  fit  their  sphere,  and  thus  gen- 
erations, one  like  the  other,  will  succeed  one  another  as 
long  as  the  present  world-order  lasts.  The  goal  is  still  far 
off  but  every  new  discovery  and  law,  every  subjection  of 
Nature  to  man's  domain,  and  every  new  progress  in  hy- 
^ene,  every  true  moral  and  religions  advance  contribute 
something  to  bring  us  nearer  to  iL  Art  is  now  largely 
idealizaticm,  and  it  enraptures  us  just  because  it  anticipates 
this  great  day  when  it  will  be  an  exact  photographic  repro- 
duction of  man  when  he  has  attained  his  ideal  in  body  and 
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soul  by  a  complete  harmony  with  Natare.  It  now  eharma 
us  bevause  it  is  prophecy  and  suggests  s  future  pontbilt^, 
but  ultimately  ita  highest  present  form  may  be  tranaccnded, 
and  when  we  are  beyond  it  will  seem  reminucenee. 
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1821-18M 

nermann  L.  F.  von  HelmhoItK  wu  bom  in  Potadam, 
rniRsia,  in  1821.  U'm  mother  wai  a  direct  desceodant  of 
William  Penn,  his  father  a  Germao  gymnasial  teacher,  and 
one  grandmother  a  French  Ilugaenot  refugee,  ao  that  the 
lM>st  French,  Oermiin,  and  English  blood  mingled  in  bii 
veins.  In  his  early  boyhood  he  was  sickly,  and  his  father 
taii|{ht  him  at  home  languages  and  philosophy.  lie  found 
the  riainics  hard  bat  memorized  poetry  with  amasing  facil- 
ity and  at  twelve  even  read  Arabic  and  Latin  a  little  and 
learned  something  of  Kant  and  Fichte.  At  seventeoi  he 
left  the  Potsdam  Oymnasium  for  the  Univenity  of  Ber- 
lin, with  extraordinary  attainments  in  mathematiGs  and 
physics.  Here  he  met  his  life-long  friends,  Dn  Bois  Rqr- 
mond,  Brlicke,  and  Virchow,  and  atodied  under  Oustav 
Magnus  and  Johannes  MQIler,  the  founder  of  modern 
physiology,  who  left  the  deepest  impressitm  npoo  hin. 
In  his  doctor's  thesis  in  Latin  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
discussed  the  relation  between  ganglion  cells  and  nerve 
fibers.  From  this  point  hia  biography  ia  chiefly  comprised 
in  his  217  acientific  papers,  nearly  all  of  which  added  to  the 
anm  of  human  knowledge.  After  graduating  in  medicine 
he  was  made  an  assistant  in  cbemiatty  in  the  CJtaritl  hos- 
pital in  1842  and  at  the  new  year  was  appointed  military 
surgeon.  In  1848  he  became  an  instructor  in  anatomy  in 
the  art  school ;  in  1849  was  called  to  Konigabei^  as  pro(e»> 
sor  of  physiology ;  in  1855  took  the  chair  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  at  Bonn,  and  in  1858  that  of  physics  at  Heidd- 
beiv-  In  1871  he  came  to  Berlin  as  professor  of  physiei 
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at  the  head  of  the  new  and  magnificent  "temple  of  phyueal 
aeienee,"  for  yean,  all  thinga  considered,  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

la  1887  he  organized  and  became  first  bead  of  the 
PkynJudiick-Teeknueke  ReickMtutaU  in  Potsdam,  where 
physieal  and  chemical  science  were  applied  to  technology, 
an  institution  which  Lord  Kelvin  said  had  conferred  unus- 
nal  advantages  upon  Germany.  In  1893  he  visited  the 
Chicago  Exposition  and  saw  much  of  this  country.  On  the 
voyage  home  he  fell  downstaira  on  the  steamer  and  never 
completely  recovered,  dying  in  1894  at  what  Da  Bois  Sey- 
mond  called  the  early  age  of  seventy-three.  He  was  twice 
married,  first  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  to  a  lady  who  died 
ttn  years  later  leaving  two  children,  a  daughter,  who 
married  a  geologist,  and  a  son,  who  is  a  civil  engineer.  Id 
1861  he  married  again  a  lady  of  high  social  station,  who 
made  his  home  the  center  of  a  brilliant  group  of  artistie, 
scientific  and  literary  people,  and  where  I  was  occasionidly 
invited  on  Sunday  evenings  to  attend  his  musicals.  She 
bore  two  children,  a  son,  Robert,  who  gave  great  promise 
in  his  father's  lines,  from  the  shock  of  whose  early  death 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three  IIelmholt£  never  fully  recovered, 
and  a  daughter,  who  married  the  head  of  the  great  house 
of  von  Siemeais,  makers  of  electrical  instruments  and  foun- 
der of  the  Beichsanatalt. 

Until  he  went  to  Berlin  Helmholtz  had  worked  in  com- 
paratively cramped  quarters,  with  scant  provision  for  ap- 
paratus and  assistants,  but  there  he  found  a  new  "temple 
of  physics,"  aa  it  was  called  at  its  dedication,  with  perhaps 
better  facilities  at  that  time  than  existed  anywhere  else.  It 
is  of  interest  to  the  higher  academic  pedagogy  to  note  that 
not  long  before  this  time  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to 
make  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  almost  spectacular. 
Czerm&k*  at  Leipzig  devoted  much  of  his  wife's  wealth  to 

■  8m  Mf  Aipeeti  of  Oermma  Culture.  BocUib,  JaatM  R.  Oigood 
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building,  equippbg,  and  eoDducting  a  "  phyiidogieal  thea- 
ter" devoted  to  the  exposition  of  what  Pick  ealled  "Thk 
highest  and  most  fruitful  of  the  coIleetiTe  wieneea,"  al- 
though it  wa>  burned  aoon  after  hia  ontimely  death.  I>a 
Bois  Raymond,  too,  perpetuated  in  some  degree  thia  tradi- 
tion at  Berlin,  and  the  same  tendency  waa  ihown  to  some  . 
degree  in  other  niagniflcently  iUuatrated  lecturea  which  I 
attended,  untably  those  of  Kolbe,  in  chemistry,  whoae  lab- 
oratury  bure  the  inacription,  "God  made  the  world  ais 
cording  to  nnmbor,  weight,  and  meaaure."  ThIa  waa  alao 
seen  in  Kolliker'a  biological  lecture  and  to  some  extent  in 
that  of  Hitz  in  nnatoiny,  and  alao  in  botany.  Czermik'a 
theater  had  hundreds  (if  lai^  charta  that  conld  be  raised 
through  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  let  down  from  the  top,  and 
slid  in  from  each  side;  magic  lanterns;  magnified  aeientifie 
apparatus  of  every  hind.  For  the  preparation  of  the  lec- 
ture of  eaeh  day,  there  hung  behind  the  scenes  a  large 
chart  dpsignating  the  equipment  and  several  expert  assist- 
ants devoted  their  entire  time  to  its  preparation.  The  par- 
pose  was  to  represent  every  important  experiment  which 
bad  been  made  in  physiology  od  a  large  scale,  so  that  the 
results  could  be  seen  by  all.  For  demonstration  purposes 
hundreds  of  aniniala,  large  and  amall,  were  sacriflced,  and 
in  one  case  even  a  horse  was  introduced  to  show  heart 
action.  The  auditorium  could  be  darkened  by  steel  slides 
or  curtains  almost  on  the  instant  There  were  immaiaa 
iiiwleU  of  the  eye,  car,  and  nervous  iqrstem  and  the  raised 
mctiillic  keys  brought  currents  of  various  kinds  and  of  the 
rcquircil  strength  to  the  large  table  of  the  lecturer,  which 
was  fitted  up  with  all  hinds  of  baths.  There  were  arrange- 
menti  of  lenses  and  mirrors  to  show  the  spectnim,  and 
steam  en^nes,  carbon  pencils,  etc.  The  lectures  of  eonnw 
were  entirely  experimental.  The  piers  of  the  table  went 
deep  into  the  ground  without  contact  with  the  floor  in 
order  to  avoid  vibrations.  This  method  of  eonrse  aided 
greatly  in  the  popularization  of  scicace,  and  textbooba 
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were  almost  useless,  eveo  such  as  the  large  book  of  Her* 
mann,  except  for  review.  In  each  lecture  was  a  description 
of  what  was  actually  done  and  shown,  the  lecturer  some- 
times haTing  to  be  prompted  in  his  rfile  of  demonstration 
by  hia  assistants.  It  is  cariova  to  thmk  of  the  new  possi- 
bilitiea  in  this  direction  which  X-rays  and  moving  pictures, 
perhaps  the  greatest  didactic  inventi(m  since  printing,  now 
raalce  possible.  Many  of  the  great  laboratories  of  the  world 
have  since  gone  Ix^ond  this  in  experiment,  but  I  doubt  if 
teaching  anywhere  in  any  subject  is  now  so  richly  ob- 
jective. Indeed,  as  Irving  made  something  of  an  epoch 
in  staging  the  great  dramas  he  acted,  so  the  great  teachers 
of  this  day  gave  science  a  royal  setting  such  as  perhaps 
it  has  never  had  before  or  since.  It  is  interesting  to  con- 
trast with  this  the  simple  equipment  of  Agassiz  at  Peni- 
kese  in  1872  on  his  lonely  island  with  almost  no  apparatus 
save  a  blackboard  and  chalk,  when  on  the  day  that  school 
was  opened  he  said,  after  a  brief  talk,  "I  do  not  (eel  like 
praying  before  yon.  I  do  not  fee)  like  asking  any  of  yon 
to  pray,  but  let  us  spend  a  few  moments  in  silent  prayer  1 "  * 
The  Cavendish  Laboratory  of  Cambridge,  under  J.  J. 
Thompson,  of  course  is  far  better  equipped  in  its  own  spe- 
cial lines,  as  to  which  perhaps  F.  L.  Moore  is  right*  in 
saying  "the  work  done  here  is  comparable  in  amount  to 
that  of  all  other  great  laboratories  taken  together,"  Agas> 
six's  was  a  scientific  camp  meeting  and  he  held  that  "a 
laboratory  is  a  sanctuary  which  nothing  profane  should 
enter."  After  all,  the  great  teacher  makes  the  school  aa 
the  lives  of  men  like  Jowett,  Fichte,  and  others  show. 

Hetmholts  left  all  such  elaborate  demonstration  and 
all  introductory  work  to  his  assistants  and  himself  tan^t 
in  a  small  room  to  a  small  group  of  advanced  pupils, 
rarely  using  any  illustrative  apparatus  or  device,  but  writ- 

'LoqIi  AgusU;  bla  Life  and  CorrMpondenM,  fcjr  B.  C  Aguils. 
BtMton,  HoughtoD,  Mifflia  ft  Co.,  1883,  vol.  I;  p,  708. 
■Natnre,  Febnuiy,  1W7. 
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ing  rapidly  npcn  the  boanl  complex  cquatioai,  often  letT* 
inf  wide  (tpe  in  hU  mathematical  dcduetiiHU  for  hit 
hearers  to  work  out  for  themaelTea,  and  not  infreqoently 
discoverins  erron  In  his  work  which  had  to  be  erased  after 
his  hearers  had  it  all  down  io  their  neat  pandeaea.  Unlite 
hia  colleague  Kersehoff,  of  spectroscope  fame,  whoae  equa- 
tions were  as  elearly  written  and  faultier  and  regular  as 
works  of  art,  he  made  no  special  preparation  for  each  lee> 
ture,  but  impressed  one  throughout  as  a  man  far  mora 
gifted  in  discovery  than  in  teaching.  In  hia  laboratoiy, 
besides  the  large  rooraa  where  many  students  eoidd  do 
practice  work,  repeating  the  standard  cxpcriiuenta,  thera 
were  many  amaller  (mca  for  advanced  students,  and  in 
these  one  by  one  Ilelmholti  used  to  spend  some  hours  a 
dsy  with  the  investigators,  suggesting  new  lines,  or  modes 
of  experiment,  repeating,  verifying,  or  controlling  the 
work  already  done,  or  perhaps  hastily  drawing  sketches  of 
new  apparatus  to  be  made  in  the  shop,  or  ordering  new  in- 
struments. In  this  work  he  had  a  habit  of  thinking  out 
loud  and  soliloquiui^c  almost  aa  if  no  one  was  present  It 
was  marvelous  to  see  how  his  eye  and  ear,  perhaps  the 
most  cultivated  organs  in  modem  times,  were  able  to  "do 
thiogs,"  the  readiness,  for  instance,  with  which  he  would 
distinguish  overtones  in  a  vibrating  rod  or  string, 

Hclmholts  was  not  exactly  a  good  Getellschafter.  Ha 
used  often  in  the  afternoon  to  take  long  walks  in  the  Twr- 
garten  alone,  where  be  might  be  seen  strolling  almost  aim- 
lessly or  sitting  oo  a  bench,  perhaps  making  notea.  He 
waa  an  excellent  pianist  himidf,  and  in  youth  something 
of  a  singer,  becoming  a  convert  to  IVaenerism,  and  for  a 
number  of  aprings  he  held  at  bis  home  a  series  of  musical 
evenings  where  eminent  German  musicians  gathered.  He 
was  a  favorite  with  the  imperial  family,  particularly  with 
the  Cro^^'n  Prince  Frederick  and  his  wife,  who  afterward 
became  the  Kaiser  and  Kaiserin.  More  than  any  other 
man,  he  waa  the  idol  of  the  younger  professors  of  his  day, 
251 
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Hdmholts'i  scientific  prodoctiTity  has  not  only  been, 
SI  erety  me  knows,  immense,  but  it  covers  an  amasingly 
wide  range  of  subjects.  Of  his  two  great  works,  "To- 
nonpfindangen"  and  "Phj-siologische  Optik,"  only  the 
former  has  been  translated  into  Ehiglish.  An  edition  of 
the  "Optik"  up  to  date,  which  bad  been  pronoonced  im- 
possible on  account  of  the  vast  mass  of  literature  produced 
after  its  paUieation,  has  been  edited  unee  bis  death  hy 
Oollatrand,  ron  Fries,  and  NageL  We  shall  confine  onr- 
sdvea  chiefly  to  the  characterisation  of  the  various  works 
bearing  on  psychology,  which  it  is  our  endeavor  to  epi- 
tomize in  a  clear  and  intelligible  form,  and  which  we  con- 
sider more  important  for  psycholc^y  than  the  contributions 
of  any  individual  thinker  since  Kant. 

One  of  hia  earliest,  neatest,  and  most  classic  demonstra- 
tions was  that  of  nerve  time.  It  had  long  been  thoi^ht 
that  this  was  far  too  rapid  ever  to  be  measured.  The  iatro- 
mathematicians  of  MnntpcUier  assumed  that  the  rate  of 
motion  in  hollow  tubes  was  inversely  as  their  size  and 
on  this  basis  figured  that,  starting  with  the  rate  of  blood 
movement  in  the  aorta,  the  movement  of  currents  in  nerve 
fibrils  must  be  about  600  times  as  fast  as  light.  Johannes 
Mailer  and  Da  Bois  Bcymond,  the  latter  as  late  as  1848 
in  his  great  textbook  of  physiology,  concluded  that,  as  the 
length  of  the  nerve  fibrils  is  so  small,  even  in  the  lai^cst 
animals,  and  the  motions  so  rapid,  we  could  never  measure 
ner\'e  time.  Yet  two  years  later  Helmholta  did  this  accu- 
rately (condensing  in  a  two>Ieaf  monograph  in  a  charae- 
teristic  way  the  results  of  many  months  of  plnming), 
stating  that  a  nerve  impulse  travels  along  the  motor  nerve 
of  a  frog  at  the  rate  of  about  90  feet  per  second,  or  nearly 
one-eleventh  that  of  sound.  Soon  after,  by  stimulating  al- 
ternately the  toe  and  the  thigh  of  a  man  and  requiring  the 
subject  to  press  a  key  (or  by  registering  his  movement 
upon  the  myograph,  which  Helmholtz  invented  and  which 
led  to  the  invention  of  the  kymograph  by  Ludwig)  the  in- 
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sUnt  the  itimalni  wm  fdt,  Im  foimd  that  the  velocity  of 
the  sensory  impulse  ii  between  160  and  200  feet  per  woond 
ia  man  and  later  that  that  of  the  motor  impulw  it  aboat 
the  same,  also  that  heat  aceelcrates  and  eold  retards  this 
rate.  This  opened  the  way  to  all  the  Tolames  of  time 
meaanrciuents,  reaction  timea,  assoeiation  times,  ete^  which 
have  since  played  so  large  a  rfile  in  physiology  and  in  lab- 
oratory psychology,  a  form  of  which  Jung  now  oses  aa  a 
basis  of  pqrchoanaljrua,  for  the  detection  of  crime  and 
submerged  pqychie  complexes  and  constellations. 

The  so-called  theoiy  of  knowledge  (ErkenntHiU' 
tk^rie)  in  the  form  in  whieh  it  was  first  elaborated  in 
Kant's  "Transccndrntal  .^thetica,"  which  Fiebte  made 
the  central  problem  of  philosophy,  and  upon  whieh  the  sub- 
sequent systems  of  German  idealism  M*cre  built,  asserta  that 
time  and  apace  are  a  priori  intuitions  in  ns  as  color  and 
sound  are,  and  do  not  exist  independently  of  us  in  the 
external  world.  In  his  phrase,  they  are  transcendentslly 
ideal  and  we  can  know  nothing  of  the  Ding-an-tick — at 
least  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence.  All  knowl- 
edge which  comes  through  sense  must  take  on  the  universal 
forms  of  time  and  apace.  Jolmnnes  Ululler,  the  father  of 
German  physiology,  who,  Ilclinholts  declares,  exerted  as  his 
teacher  an  inspiring  and  guiding  influence  over  all  bis 
intellectual  development,  forniulBted  the  parallel  but  more 
scientific  principle  known  as  that  of  specific  enei^  of  the 
nerves.  The  optic  nerve,  e.  g.,  may  be  pinched,  heated,  ir- 
ritated by  acid  or  electricity  or  light,  but  responds  always 
only  by  the  one  amsatioo  of  light,  and  so  every  nerve  re- 
sponds in  ita  own  specific  way  to  alt  forms  of  excitation. 
Developments  of  this  thought  have  now  become  almost  the 
entire  philosophy  of  many  Gorman  pbysiologista,  who  ar. 
range  their  experiments  with  a  view  perhaps  of  finding 
new  central  seats  or  peripheral  ncrvea  for  apecifle  fnne- 
tions,  such  as  thermal  reactions  or  the  ctmlraction  and  dila- 
tion of  blood  vessels,  or  perhaps  of  formulating  the  indli- 
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peDsablo  conditionB,  electrical,  thermal,  chemical,  «te^  or 
the  necessary  forma — rhythmic,  intermittent,  inhibitory, 
tensive,  etc. — under  which  all  or  certain  nerves  must  act.* 
This  development,  coupled  with  the  growing  discontent 
with  absolute  idealism,  was  the  motive  for  the  cry  of  "back 
to  Kant"  which  for  a  time  made  his  "Kritique"  the  Bible 
of  philosophical  orthodoxy,  and  about  which  there  sprang 
up  a  new,  vast,  and  carious  literature,  exegetical,  d<%- 
matical,  and  polemic,  descending  often  to  scholastic  subtle- 
ties and  detailed  verbal  criticism  which,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  rapidly  and  awkwardly  he  pot  his  conceptions 
into  words,  is  nothing  less  than  nonsense. 

Meanwhile  Herbart,  who  rejected  all  the  post-Kantian 
philosophy,  attempted  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  new 
departure.  Kant,  he  said,  has  told  us  that  time  and  space 
are  in  us,  but  he  has  not  told  us  how  they  arise  in  ua» 
he  has  divided,  not  explained,  the  fact.  From  his  work, 
undeveloped  beyond  a  propadentic  stage,  came  dualism, 
which  ignores  the  psychological  problem  that  underlies  the 
theory  of  knowle^e.  Ancient  dualism  divided  the  uni- 
verse  into  a  here  and  a  yonder,  and  from  the  intellectual 
tension  its  modem  form  has  caused  came  Schopenhauer, 
who  conceived  the  will  as  a  Ding-an-aich  which  breaks  in 
upon  consciousness  at  a  certain  point.  Science,  however, 
must  have  one  organic  conception  of  nature.  Again,  from 
Kant  has  come  the  modem  habit  of  speaking  of  «tmple 
ideas.  Countless  ontological  and  metaphysical  inferences 
are  based  upoa  an  assumed  simplicity  of  perceptive  acta 
or  of  intuition,  whereas,  on  the  opposite  side,  psychologic 
science  now  assumes  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
eonacionmeaa  which  is  not  indefinitely  compound  and  com- 
posite.  The  analysts  of  the  simplest  acta  of  perception 
into  more  intimate  elementary  processes,  which  are  not  ex- 
pressable  in  words,  the  existence  of  which  was  undreamed 

■8m  a.  RieU,  H«lmkoltt  in  mImb  Vaihaltniw  n  Kmat,  190^ 
f.  71. 
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<tt  ia  Kant's  timr,  and  which  murt  remain  nnhikowB  to  phi- 
losophy M  long  aa  it  bnsie*  iladf  only  with  Terbal  or  log- 
ical knowledge,  Ilelinboltz  regards  as  the  "most  essential 
progreH  of  the  present  time."*  To  him  hdimgi  a  large 
■hare  of  the  merit  of  taldog  Kant's  problem  into  the  lab- 
oratory and,  in  an  age  when  ideal  aims  an  too  often  soa- 
pccted  or  dtsparagcd,  of  directing  seienee  with  its  more 
laborions  method  and  more  tangible  results  "toward  the 
same  ideal  goal  which  German  philosophy  fondly  tbooght 
it  had  reached  before."  This  he  feds  should  be  dtme  with 
piety  toward  the  old  ^ztems  (especially  Kant's),  even 
when  the  new  results  cannot  be  fitted  into  them,  but  pos- 
tulating a  larger  ulterior  qmthcus. 

McKendrick  says  that  no  physiological  principle  influ- 
enced Relmbolts  so  much  as  that  of  the  apccifie  energy 
of  nerves.  To  him,  this  showed  that  then  is  no  corre- 
spondence between  the  sensstion  and  the  physieal  natun 
of  the  stimulus  arousing  it,  seeing  that  the  latter  may  be 
varied  while  the  former  remains  unchanged.  This,  in  his 
study  of  the  senses,  controlled  and  directed  bis  psycho- 
logical work  as  did  the  idea  of  the  conservati(m  of  energy 
his  physical  work.  lie  was  interested  in  the  senses  because 
he  was  in  a  modified  way  a  follower  of  Locke,  who  held 
that  the  mind  was  a  tabula  rou,  and  that  everything  in  it 
came  through  the  senses.  Sensations  are  signs  and  qrm- 
bols,  not  copies  of  external  things,  and  are  no  more  like 
the  real  things  than  words  are  like  the  ideas  they  stand, 
for.  Hclmholtz  repeatedly  expressed  his  general  agree- 
ment with  Dar«'in  and  Lamarck,  and  was  prone  to  stress 
a  gradual  accumulation  of  experiences  through  generati<ma 
as  accounting  for  the  origin  of  what  seems  a  priori.  Such 
Ideas  seem  univenutl  because  the  element  of  experi^ee  in 
their  formation  is  overlooked,  and  he  would  have  sub- 
scribed to  Spencer's  view  that  what  is  innate  In  the  indi- 
vidual is  acquired  by  the  race.    He  was  not  ready  to  ae- 

'natMcban  in  WsbnwbiniiDt.    Berlla,  1B7B,  p.  4S. 
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cept  Kant^i  new  that  ipace  or  geometric  ixiomi  ire  a 
priori,  and  thoaght  thia  Tiew  refatecl  by  the  study  of  the 
horopter,  in  which  the  two  diiferent  aensitioiu  from  the 
■ame  object  od  each  retina  are  blended  together  without 
any  known  anatomieal  function,  bat  mentally  and  bb  t 
product  of  experience.  Indeed,  he  thought  the  results  of 
experience  mixed  up  even  with  the  three  basal  concepts  of 
geometry,  (1)  that  there  can  be  only  one  shortest  straight 
line  drawn  between  two  points;  (2)  through  any  three 
points  of  space  not  in  a  straight  line  a  plane  may  be 
drawn ;  and  (3)  a  point  lying  without  a  straight  line,  only 
(me  straight  line  can  be  drawn  parallel  <to  it  Creatures 
living  in  a  two  or  one-dimensional  space  could  develop  a 
geometry  all  their  own  in  which  the  axioms  would  be  like 
ours  or  Euclid's,  but  such  beings,  if  living  on  a  spherical 
surface,  would  develop  another,  a  epherieal,  geometry,  so 
that  Kant  was  wrong  in  thinking  axioms  a  priori.  He 
also  held  that  this  belief  was  not  necessary,  and  was  ose- 
lesa  for  explanation,  and  in  his  article  in  the  Zeller  Fest- 
gdirift  in  1888  he  best  summed  up  his  conclusions  in  this 
field. 

There  was  to  him  perhaps  no  more  fundamental  ques- 
tion in  psychology  than  the  origin  and  nature  of  oar  no- 
tion of  ^ace.  The  most  radical  side  of  llelmholti's  em- 
piricism is  to  be  found  in  his  abstruse  and  largely  mathe- 
matical discussions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Euclidian 
axioms,  to  which  for  twelve  or  fourteen  yean  he  repeatedly 
turned.  Professor  Gauss,  of  Gottingen,  had  declared,  near 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  axiom  that 
parallel  lines  might  be  infinitely  prolonged  without  meet- 
ing waa  an  assumption  which  could  not  be  demonstrated, 
though  ao  many  mathematicians  had  tried  to  prove  it, 
and  that  it  was  unnecessary  and  impaired  the  strictness 
and  certainty  of  geometry.  During  most  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  he  frequently  recurred  to  the 
subject  in  conversation  and  in  letters,  although  he  never 
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attempted  to  complete  a  Doo-EneUdian  qratem.  We  ean 
conceive,  be  saj's,  of  bcinga  which  are  coiiaeioiii  of  only 
two  dimensioDS  of  space,  and  othen  which  itand  above  u 
may  likewise  look  down  upon  oar  knowledge  of  three.  He 
declared  that  he  had  laid  aside  certain  proUenu  with  the 
design  of  treating  them  geometrically  in  a  higher  state.* 
It  was  his  merit  to  first  treat  surfaces  aa  independent 
space  forms  with  one  dimension  infinitely  amall,  and  to 
distinguish  between  even,  ctmieal,  and  eylindrical  sorfaeea 
(each  of  which  may  be  produced  by  bendii«  the  other), 
and  all  forms  of  spherical  surfacesL  lie  then  proceeded  to 
develop  the  fruitful  idea  of  the  measure  of  eurvature.* 
He  also  first  gave  an  unambiguous  expresuon  for  the 
shortest,  straightcst,  or  thread  lines  which  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  alt  measurement,  and  therefore  of  all  geometry.  Ilia 
'  analj'sis  showed  that  the  plane,  cme,  and  cylinder  have 
no  curvature.  Because  their  measure  of  eorvatare  is  con- 
stantly null,  their  surfaces  are  eoagruent,  i.  9.,  each  part 
can  take  the  place  of  every  other  e<iual  part;  whih  for 
the  same  reason  the  conception  of  the  straight  line  or  short- 
est way  between  two  points  is  valid  alike  for  all,  although 
the  curvature-relation  of  a  straight-  line   (the  notioD  of 

'  Bm  Erdimnn,  Die  Axlome  der  Oeometria,  187S,  p.  tt 
'"The  mcBmiro  of  curvBlnra"  of  ■  lUTfaea  at  a  polat  H  iha 
limaing  value  of  tbe  quotient  thit  arisM  wbea  tbe  total  evrvabtn  at 
an  dement  of  tho  lurfou  tbat  Inetadeti  tho  point  h  divided  hj  tht 
am  of  the  element  ai  tie  element  tMnkt  tip  to  tht  fObU,  Bat  tto 
"totil  eurvntnre"  of  n  portion  of  ttia  Mrfaea  was  deflaed  hj 
Oanai  before  It  was  poidbia  for  bin  ta  dcBae  the  "aMaior*  of 
enrratan  at  a  potot."  Tho  noUon  of  a  gcodctio  Hna  has  aotUaf 
whatever  to  do  with  enrrature, — 1^  la  fact,  a  far  mon  elementaiy 
notion;  a  geodetic  line  h,  within  certain  Haiti,  ths  iberteet  db- 
tanee  on  the  tnrfaea  between  two  of  Ita  polcte,  bat  bj  m  meana 
'  neeenarily  the  ttmtgMett  line  between  nteh  pdnta,  na  sorfaeea  af 
M  curvatnre  are  the  only  ones  on  which  a  ceodetie  Hne  meaMrei  the 
■horteat  dlBtsnee  Ihronsftont  Ita  whole  extent  GeodeUe  Hnea  •■ 
tnf  anrfaee  are  geodetic  llnea  on  every  sarfaea  obtained  tnm  H 
by  beading  withool  atretebiag;  W.  1.  Stoiy. 
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whidi  must  be  somewhat  enlarged)  is  the  same  for  s  eooe 
as  for  a  plan*.*  — «    ' 

For  spherieal  sarfaeei,  as  is  erident,  the  messare  of 
eurvatare  lias  a  constant  positive  valae.  Frcm  its  con- 
stancy results  eongmoice  u  before,  bat  because  ita  value 
is  positive  the  straightest  passible  lines  are  also  the  arcs 
of  the  greatest  circles.  On  aocb  a  snrfaee,  between  aaj 
two  poles  or  from  opposite  ends  of  diameters,  any  number 
of  straightest  possible  lines  can  be  drawn.  Then  can 
also  be  no  parallels.  Several  Enelidian  laws  lose  their 
validity  in  sach  surfaces.  The  sum  of  the  an^es  of  a 
triangle  is  always  more  than  two  right  angles,  unless  the 
radius  be  infinitely  large,  and  similarity  between  great  and 
small  figures  loses  its  necessity  and  its  meaning. 

With  the  analytical  method  already  developed  it  was 
natural  that  the  residual  qaestion  should  arise  as  to  what 
sort  of  surface  would  be  produced  if  the  measure  of  curvsr 
ture  be  constantly  n^ative.  In  this  saddle-shaped  pseudo- 
spherie  anrfaee,  constructed  in  1868  by  Beltrami,  the  law 
of  congruence  of  figures  and  the  law  that  one  geodetic  line 
only  is  possible  between  two  points  are  as  valid  as  for  the 
plane,  but  many  lines  can  be  drawn  through  a  point  with- 
out a  straightest  line,  which  will  never  meet  it  if  infinitely 
produced,  and  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  always 
smaller  than  two  right  angles,  unless  the  figures  be  infi- 
nitely smalL  Thus  again  plane  geometry  is  subsumed  as 
a  spedal  ease. 

Other  dasses  of  surfoees  are  moreover  possible,  and 
the  measure  of  curvature  need  not  be  constant,  s.  g.,  in 
the  case  of  ellipsoidal  or  egg-shaped  surfaces.  For  all  such 
the  law  of  congruence  is  not  applicable.  With  change  of 
direction  surfaces  stretch  and  figures  change  their  form, 
while  the  equivslent  of  the  conception  of  the  straightest ' 
and  of  pnrallel  lines  becomes  extremely  complex.  There 
m^  even  be  as  many  sorts  or  standards  of  measurement 

'  EnbnaBa,  p.  IS  ct  Mf, 
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u  then  AM  different  valaea  of  the  DWMtm  of  comtiire, 
nve  in  the  eue  of  infinitely  Bnall  line  elementi.  Bnt  tin- 
ffulir  meuaremeot  ii  only  one  kind  if  we  admit  the  pta- 
tibility  of  turoing  sll  the  way  arooud  a  p<rint  or  Iin& 

From  papen  printed  linee  hit  death,  and  eipecially  hit 
habilitation  addrett  od  the  hypotheeet  whieh  underlie  geom* 
etry,  which  created  great  ditentaion  when  it  was  published 
in  1867,  thirteen  years  after  its  detivety,  B.  Rieinann,  of 
Gottingm,  appean  to  have  been  led  to  this  problem,  not 
merely  by  the  study  of  Oanas,  upon  whose  work  hit  dednc- 
tioDs  are  largely  baaed,  bnt  also  by  Ilerbart,  and  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  force.  Rejecting  Ilerbart's 
metaphysical  and  natural  philosophy,  as  most  of  hit  school 
have  since  done,  he  taw,  no  doabt,  tlie  shortcomings  of  the 
mathematical  method  when  applied  to  the  indefinite  com- 
plexity of  psychic  processes,  wherein,  contraiy  to  the  Iler^ 
bartian  hypothesis,  disparate  perceptions  as  well  as  thoM 
of  the  tame  continnnin  most  inhibit  each  other,  where 
clearness  and  intensity  are  not  coincident  and  where  intcn- 
uon  has  su^ested  to  tcores  of  philosophers  a  mbrie  dis- 
tinct from  every  form  of  tridimensional  cxtenMon. 

Riciiiann  first  explains  how  the  general  properties  of 
apace,  its  continuity,  and  the  manifbldncts  of  its  relatiwu 
may  be  analytically  expressed  by  reminding  us  that  its 
every  element  or  point  is  determined  hy  measuring  an  in- 
definite number  of  variable  magnitudes  or  coordinates. 
If  n  of  these  are  necesssiy,  the  manifoldiiess  may  be  said 
to  have  fl  dimensions.  Thus,  «,  g.,  we  may  fancy  a  chemi- 
eal  compound  of  many  elements,  the  nature  of  the  whole 
variable  with  the  quantity  of  any  one  or  more  of  its  ele- 
ments. We  can  thus  reach  a  generic  eooceptioD  and  for^ 
mala  of  manifoldly  extended  greatness.* 

Every  color  may  be  }>rodaced,  Ilelmholtx  held,  by  mix- 
ing the  three  ground  colors,  and  every  tone  is  eomponnded 

■AbbandlDBBCB  der  OSttlngen  GcMlbek&ft  der  WlsscBsdwf^ 
Bd.  IS,  B.  1S4. 
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of  piteb,  iotensity,  and  timbre.  Color  and  sound  are  thoa, 
like  apace,  tridinienuonal  manifolda,  and  the  mathematical 
expression  of  the  relations  of  their  respective  elements  ia 
to  some  extent  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
saturation  and  the  shade  of  color,  the  pitch,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  tone  are  practically  incommeusarate,  while  we  can 
measure  distance  in  each  dimension  of  space  with  the  same 
footrule,  or,  as  Kieniann  next  postulates,  every  lineal  ele- 
ment of  apace  ia  comparable  in  magnitude  with  every  other. 

This  is  simple  and  leads  us  to  Rieinann'a  chief  proUem, 
viz.,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  the  "length 
element  of  a  line"  to  the  corresponding  differentials  of  the 
coordinates.  This  he  does  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  length 
element  equals  the  square  root  of  a  homogeneous  function 
of  their  differentials  of  the  second  degree,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  identifying  it  with  the  familiar  Pythagorean 
Aieorem.  This  assumption  he  justifies  as  the  simplest,  and 
upon  it  all  his  deductions  are  baaed,  although  he  admits 
that  a  higher  root  of  a  polynomial  of  higher  degree  is  also 
possible.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  unnecessarily  broad, 
and  it  is  valid  for  any  system  of  ineasnrement  whatever.* 

Recurring  now  to  the  special  case  of  two  dimensicma, 
Oauss  had  already  shown  that  the  formula  for  the  length 
element  must  be  found  in  a  surface  of  our  actual  space 
to  which  the  ordinary  laws  of  analytical  geometry  are  ap- 
plicable, and,  as  we  have  seen  that  figures  can  be  moved 
and  turned  in  all  directions  in  it  without  change  of  the 
measurements  of  their  lines  or  angles,  such  a  surface  must 
have  a  constant  mjasure  of  curvature.  Tlicse  formuUe, 
Rieinann  shows,  are  applicable  to  any  number  of  dimen- 
sion^  and  he  explains  bow  the  measure  of  curvature  majr 
be  determined  in  each  cose. 

*  For  a  receot  cxprMiIoD  of  thli  bTpatbeais  wf«  Elemcnta  der 
Abiolate  Oeometri*,  tod  Fmt.  FrUehant,  B.  121,  Lelpdc,  1876;  alao, 
Heidcllmrgn  Jahrbnek,  1S6S,  8.  734-9;  Qottlngea  Nuhriehttt, 
IM^  a.  1»4  ct  M^ 
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Thut  hia  gf  Dcrnl  problem  U  ■olveil,  and  it  only  renuins 
to  tpeciilise  it  by  pcstulitiog  coagrueoee  for  an  ii>fold 
extended  finite  figure.  Thia  bringt  him  to  our  actual  apace 
where  these  conditiona  are  fulfilled.  Tbna  tar,  however, 
it  ia  not  proven,  and  indeed  cannot  be  from  theae  data, 
that  space  ia  infinitely  extended  aa  represented  in  ordinary 
geometry,  and  tlie  axiom  respecting  parallela  ia  far  from 
being  l<^icalty  necessary.  Only  when  the  meaaure  of  curv- 
ature is  zero  can  we  have  our  infinite  space,  which,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  froiu  other  specica  of  space,  we  may  call  plane. 

Ileltnholta  meanwhile,  feeling  the  aarae  neceaaity  of  a 
more  careful  exaiiiiiiatioa  of  the  axiomatic  attributea  of 
space  than  that  upon  which  the  Euclidian  gcuiuetry  rests, 
hud  bet>n  ted  to  inquire  how  many  of  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciplus  have  an  objectivuly  valid  sense,  and  bow  many  are 
uiere  dt'finitions  or  cousequencea  of  definition,  and  had 
reached  quite  similar  conclmiioDa  without  being  acquainted'*' 
with  the  work  of  either  Ricmunn  or  Qauss.  lie  waa  spe- 
cifically led  to  the  subject  by  tr}-ing  to  explain  how  we 
come  to  localize  and  measure  objects  in  the  field  of  visiou 
and  by  investigating  the  methods  of  spatially  representing 
his  color  system,  where  it  is  required  to  coutpare  two  tri- 
dimensional forms.  His  method  was  thus  very  different 
from  that  of  Riemann — almost  ita  converse,  in  fact.  In- 
stead  of  trying  to  deduce  all  geometrical  lawa  from  one  gen- 
eral principle  Ilelmholtz  makes  principles  out  of  the  urn- 
pleat  presuppositions,  from  which  he  develops  Ricmann'a 
fundamental  hypothesis,  aa  above  stated,  although  per- 
haps he  was  anticipated  by  Bolyai.  Ilelmholtx'a  independ- 
ent but  c(Hisinient  argumentation  and  the  influence  of  hia 
name  however  first  attracted  general  attention  to  Jhe 
subject 

He  starts  by  assuming  that  in  our  space  figures  or  bod- 
ies of  constant  fonn  can  be  freely  moved,  and  that  all  orig- 
inal measurements  of  space  rest  upon  the  empirical  observ- 
ation that  bodies  can  be  brought  into  congruence.    The  con- 
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ditioDB  of  coDgnieQce,  which  he  inalics  hia  first  problem,  he 
findg  to  be  the  familiar  law  of  dcterniiDatioD  of  position 
by  coordinates,  the  definition  of  a  firm  but  movable  body, 
and  finally  that,  after  one  revolution  about  a  fixed  axis, 
such  a  body  must  revert  to  the  same  position  as  at  flrat. 
A  geometry  is  possible  where  the  latter  would  not  be  the 
case,  and  thua  would  not  be  included  in  Riemann'a  deduc- 
tions, but  the  ordiuary  geometry  silently  assumes  its  truth 
in  treating  the  circle  as  a  closed  line,  just  as  it  assumes 
the  existence  of  bodies  firm  in  themselves  and  freely  mov- 
able in  the  poatulntc  of  congruences,  and  again  as  it  pre- 
supposes the  continuity  and  the  number  of  diinensiona  of 
space.  If  now  the  number  of  dimensions  be  taken  as  three 
and  the  infinite  extension  of  Bpaoe  be  postulated,  no  other 
geometry  than  that  of  Euclid  may  seem  to  be  possible.  Tet 
all  of  Ilclmholtz's  assumptions  hold  for  hyperbolic  spacfl 
(the  noQ-EucIidian  or  imaginary  geometry  of  Labatschew- 
sky)  aa  well  as  for  parabolic.  In  this  way  Ilelmboltz 
shows  analytically  that  there  is  a  homogeneous  expression 
of  the  second  degree  of  differentials  which  remains  un- 
changed by  every  motion  of  two  firmly  connected  points 
infinitely  near  each  other,*  and  thus  Riemann's  hypothesis 
is  proven.  It  is,  in  a  word,  e<]uivalent  to  saying  that  space 
is  monodromic  and  tliat  infinitely  small  elements  of  apace 
are  congruent  apart  from  any  considerations  of  their 
boundaries  or  their  place. 

Labatachewgky  *  had  deduced  an  absolute  geometry, 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of 
a  triangle  is  less  than  two  riglit  angles.  He,  however,  ex- 
pressly called  tliis  an  iiiiagiiiar}'  gcometiy  and  ascribed  to 
it  »  differential  character  under  which  the  geometry  of 
Euclid  became  a  special  case  when  the  lines  are  infinitely 
Biimll.  He  insisted  that  the  results  are  not  analytically 
absurd,  declared  that  whether  it  be  true  or  not  only  actual 

■Sm  Odttingen  Naebiiebter,  1808,  S.  202  ct  teq. 

■Sm  hU  PugMutetrie,  ISSO, 
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meuarement  could  deeide,  and  admitted  that  thai  far  tba 
largest  astroDomie  aa  well  a«  the  smallert  triai^let  eon- 
fonn,  within  the  limita  of  error,  to  the  role  of  Enelid.  Tet 
any  triangles  that  it  ia  poMible  for  man  to  measure  mtut 
be  lo  small  in  comparisoD  with  all  space  tiut  no  meamre-_ 
iiient  ean  possibl/  deturmine  whether  oar  apace  ia  acta- 
alljr  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  hinds  of  spaea 
{elliptic,  hyperbolic,  or  parabolie). 

Thus  far  the  qnestion  had  been  mainly  abstract  and 
logico-mathematieaL  It  was  high  time  however  to  remem- 
ber that  aualytie  equations  were  devised  only  to  abbreviate 
and  snuimarize  complex,  perceptive  operations,  and  that 
Dexcartea'  proceaa  moat  be  reversed  if  reaalts  of  any  sort 
of  serviceability  were  to  be  obtained.  Descartes'  geometrie 
algebra  waa  really  intuitive.  Descartes  invented  aualytie 
geometry  (as  it  is'  now  called)  to  solve  algebraical  prob- 
lems by  geometry  and  not  geometrical  problems  by  algebra, 
as  we  do  now.  In  attempting  this  Prof.  E.  Beltrami* 
devised  a  method  by  which  meta-mathematieal  spaces 
might  be  pcrapectively  represented  in  a  sphere  of  Euclid- 
ian apace,  and  proved  that  this  paeudo-spherie  was  nothing 
other  than  the  imaginary  space  of  Lahstachewslcy.  A  gen- 
eral geometry  which  assumes  only  coutaney  of  corvatore 
ia, possible,  which  may  be  ideally  atill  further  generalixed 
by  iatroductng  extension  of  n-dimensions  (Caley  had  writ- 
ten on  this  subject  in  1845).  Thus,  says  Erdmann,  the  bold 
conception  of  a  supreme  geometry  which  Kant  conceived 
in  his  first  published  treatise  is  realized.* 

<  Annali  di  Htth.,  8«r.  II,  ISOS. 

'Prof.  W.  £.  Story  remmAa:  "From  Um  mmthemstldaB '■  pol«t 
of  view,  It  II  Dot  of  may  eooicqueiiee  whether  any  partiealar  thntrf 
aflnu  or  eontrmdkts  Id«u  that  BBokiiid,  or  anj  ladMiliia^  has 
BMnmeil  ai  JuatfSed  by  ciperienM,  bat  it  to  only  of  linportaBea  aad 
iaterest  to  detennloe  what  wa  really  Icnote,  that  la  what  to  MtcarM 
to  a  eoulateRt  eonprebenaion  of  tbe  itbeDomeiia  that  affeet  ■■.  Ab- 
•olute  tniifa  to  beyond  our  power*  to  detormiBo.  The  real  objcetloa 
to  Enetld  'a  geoiaetiy  to  not  that  it  la  iDconiiatMit  wftb  oar  e^orl- 
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Profeasor  Lipschits,  of  Bonn,  tovestigftted  tad  demiai- 
itrated  the  applicability  of  tlie  above  abstract  results ' 
to  the  general  principles  of  mechaoici.  Helmholti  made 
the  yet  more  hazardous  attempt  *  to  describe  the  aeasaaua 
impressions  that  would  be  produced  in  such  hypothetical 
space,  and  finally  Erdmonn  and  Wundt  *  and  a  score  of 
others  less  intelligible  have  attempted  to  estimate  the  phi- 
losophical  results  of  the  discussion ;  while  Ilouel  in  France, 
Clifford  in  England,  and  Tilly  in  Belgium  have  introduced 
and  advocated  the  new  doctrine  of  space  in  their  respective 
eonntriei. 

On  the  other  hand  the  whole  question  has  been  de- 
scribed aa  "superlative  nonsense  impossible  outside  of  Ger- 
many." Even  Lotze  calls  it  "logical  jugglery,"  or  "■ 
grimace  of  science  to  intimidate  ordinary  consciousness  by 
useless  paradoxes."  Duhring  thought  that  mechanics  and 
geometric  axioms  together  were  in  danger  of  being  under- 
mined, and  inmicstly  congratulated  metaphysicians  that 
th^  bad  lived  to  see  "fruit  which  was  all  of  their  own 
planting  ripen  oo  the  soil  of  mathematics."  Lange  saw  in 
it  only  the  conccivability  of  a  more  generic  notion  of  space 
and  thought  no  philosophical  consequences  could  be  drawn 
from  it;  and  even  Drobiscb  thinks  Herbart's  distinction 
•Mc,  bat  that  it  annnin  mon  than  ii  Decenary  or  awful  for  onr 
eoBipr«beoii«D  «f  form  and  oiaKoitnila.  Tb«  Mm*  priaciplca  tbat 
lie  at  tlw  foundatloD  of  measuTGmcnt  of  ipaee  of  three  dlmenaiona 
Ue  alao  at  the  foumlatioa  of  the  nraturemeDt  of  one  dlmeuliHia] 
time.  There  ia  do  more  or  !«■■  reaeon  why  time  ihooid  be  flitlto  or 
isflaite  than  why  ipaeo  ihoold  be  eo,  and  the  one  may  be  flnite  wUla 
tba  other  ia  isflntte.  Again,  for  aught  we  know,  ipaco  may  ba*e  a 
(onrtb  dimenaioB,  which  ia  impereeptlbk  to  ni  aolely  beeauae  wo 
have  no  tenM  capable  of  iMeivlng  imprcaaiou  from  it, — or  perbapa 
«*  haTA." 

■Crellea  Journal  fSr  Hath.,  Bdi.  71,  8.  71;  Bd.  7S,  B.  1;  Bd.  74, 

s.  lie. 

■Pop.  WiM.  Vortrige,  Haft.  Ill,  8.  84,  alM  Thatsuheb  U 
WahnMhmiis^ 

■Logik,  IS80,  &  441  ot  Mq. 
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bctweoi  intellicibl*  uid  MBmoin  ipaee  tomewlut  endan- 
gercd.*  On  the  other  hand  the  most  surpriaiag  dedue- 
tioni  have  been  made  hy  those  who  have  no  len  aneriticaUy 
and  prvripitately  accepted  all  the  above  raaulta.  Pro- 
fessor Zollner,  the  eminent  Leipaig  astronomer,  «.  g.,  ar- 
gued from  the  conditimit  of  the  stability  of  the  aggregate 
of  bodiea  compoacd  of  fluid  drops  that  space  most  have  at 
least  an  infinitesimal  positive  measure  of  curvature.  All 
matter,  even  the  most  aolid,  he  said,  must  Mlovrly  suffer 
volatiliution  if  its  temperature  ii  above  the  absolute  sero 
point.  Infinite  time  having  already  clapMd,  be  continued, 
sioee  the  origin  of  the  wld,  all  bodies  would  have  van- 
ished if  space  were  infinite.  lie  not  only  believed,  as  Rie- 
maiin  seemed  to,  that  the  Newtonian  conccptifa  of  the  uni- 
verse  must  be  revolutionized,  but  that  the  above  deductions 
nre  of  immediate  and  paramount  importance  and  applica- 
tion for  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  natural  phe- 
nomena.* If  the  number  of  heat  and  light-diffusing  bod- 
it's  or  fixed  stars  were  actually  infinite  then  the  whole  arch 
of  heaven  would,  but  for  absorption,  dispense  light  and 
heat,  as  now  the  disc  of  the  sua  docs.  But  this  last  Zoll- 
ner attempts  to  refute,  and  finally  resorts  to  the  phj-»- 
eul  fact  of  the  vaporisation  of  iee  and  the  amell  of  met- 
nts  and  minerals.  lie  quite  forgets  moreover  that  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  all  parts  of  the  universe  are 
above  the  temperature  of  absolute  zero  and  that  there 
are  forces  which  act  against  volatilization.  These 
omissions  seem  fatal  to  the  strict  logical  consistency  of 
his  theory. 

Later  ft  curious  tnm  was  given  to  the  discussion  by 
the  conversion  of  Professor  Zollner  and  the  partial  conver- 
sion of  two  colleagues,  Professors  Weber  and  Fechner,  to 
spiritism  mainly  by  the  performances  of  the  American 
prestidigitator  and  self-styled  medium,  Slade,  whose  tricks 

■  Eramsnn,  op.  dt.,  p.  10. 

■  Ueber  dl«  Natur  i]cr  CometeD,  von  F.  Zeiitwr,  Lelpslg,  lt7S. 
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hy  the  way  wen  afterward  -  porchasablt  in  Berlin,  and 
which  the  writer  has  seen  performed  it  evenmg  parties 
there  by  a  young  docent  in  physio.  In  four  large  vol- 
nmea  of  rambling  diseuasions  Ziillner  explains  that  spirits 
exist,  and  all  sorts  of  physically  impossible  things  may  be 
done  "in  the  fourth  dimension,"  and  thus  a  phrase  of  re- 
cent scientific  origin  has  been  made  to  play  a  very  promi- 
nent part  in  the  development  of  spiritism  m  Germany. 
A  spiritbtic  journal  was  started  in  Leipalg  by  a  disciple 
of  Reichenbach,  and  a  number  of  students  became  ardent 
disciples  of  Professor  ZoUner,  who  continued  to  lecture  and 
write  with  vigor  despite  the  ridicule,  remonstrance,  and 
predictions  of  insanity,  etc.,  od  the  part  of  bis  fellow  pro- 
fessors. 

Extravagant  condemnation  of  Ilelmholtz  for  causing  a 
"scientific  scandal"  and  encouraging  "mathematical  mys- 
ticism" was  one  of  the  many  violations  of  collegiste  deco- 
rum for  which  poor,  blind  Professor  Diihring  was,  al- 
though no  doubt  with  justice,  dismissed  from  his  chair  in 
Berlin.  But  violent  as  were  Zullner's  denunciations  of 
HelmholtK  for  rejecting  his  conclusions  and  more  and  more 
insane  as  he  unquestionably  was  in  his  universal  aspenion, 
none  of  his  less-abused  colleagues  wished  him  removed 
from  his  chair,  but  preferred  that  be  should  remain  as  a 
c<«iapicnoua  mtmument  of  the  principle,  almost  universal 
in  Germany,  that  a  professorship  is  for  life.  We  cannot 
however  entirely  acquit  Professor  Helmholts  from  the 
charge  of  making  an  indiscreet  appeal  to  the  scientific 
imagination.  Ilis  vivid  eharacterization  of  intelligent  be- 
ings of  two  dimensions,  whose  life  is  confined  to  a  surface, 
and  who  can  conceive  nothing  outside  it,  whose  geometry, 
if  they  developed  one,  would  be  planimetrie,  who  could 
know  DO  more  of  a  third  dimension  than  a  person  color- 
blind from  birth  could  know  of  tints  and  hues,  and  wboae 
sense  impresmons  could  not  be  fully  characterized,  ete.,* 

•Pop.  WlM.  Vortrig*,  DrIltM  Heft,  1S78,  &  S7  et  Mq. 
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ticklei  tbe  popnUr  eooackmncH  to  which  it  is  ezpready 
addrcMcd  by  tbe  eimniiig  of  its  pKudo-eooceivabililj  to 
fancjr  tridimrnsional  tpace  at  the  middle  term  of  a  ^U 
loginn,  and  to  M7  that  aa  the  knowledge  or  life  in  two  k 
to  that  in  three  10  is  the  Utter  to  a  eooeeiTabla  itato  of 
exiitence  in  four  dimetuicHia.  That  the  abadea  of  error  thna 
auggested  hare  filtered  far  down  among  lower  intdligenoM 
it  aeen  in  the  reported  statement  of  a  laborer  at  a  Leipxig 
socialistie  gathering  that  a  great  scholar  in  Berlin  claimed 
to  have  discovered  heaven  ^  while  even  an  eminent  phUi^ 
■ophical  critic  has  proposed — we  know  not  with  how  much 
of  humor — that  tbe  term  "spirit  world"  be  substituted  for 
"fourth  dimension"  in  all  future  discnssions  en  the  sub- 
ject However  it  would  have  been  in  Plato's  own  time,  we 
fancy  that  from  a  true  republic  of  science  every  seer 
who  tells  ua  we  are  still  sitting  in  the  cave  with  our  back 
to  the  real  world,  studying  its  ghostly  shadows  of  inade- 
quate dimensions,  would  be  excluded  along  with  far  falser 
prophets  as  dangerously  mytbopceic.  It  is  irrelevant  and 
iniiileading  to  conceive  of  a  world,  like  the  image  in  a  con- 
vex mirror,  wherein  a  mirrored  surveyor  with  a  mirrored 
chain  measures  off  as  many  rods  in  a  mirrored  acre  as 
in  the  actual  world,  because  all  would  be  diminished  and 
foreshortened  in  the  same  ratio.  A  world  in  FflQcker's 
lines,  Beltrami's  sphere,  or  seen  through  convex  prismatk) 
glasses  is  no  leas  irrelevant  even  though  we  eould  adapt 
ourselves  to  such  a  world  and  should  have  to  nnleam  our 
impressions  in  coming  back  to  onr  own.  We  have  no  fear 
that  science  will  be  seriously  discredited  bat  we  do  fear 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  oft-repeated  charge  of  their  ri- 
,rals  in  other  universities  that  the  Berlin  professors, 
through  tbe  rapidly  increasing  seductions  of  society  in  tbo 
great  Bauptitadt,  and  through  the  perhaps  too  cordial 
personal  patronage  of  the  Conrt,  are  constantly,  though 
perhaps  gently  and  uneonsciously,  tempted  to  prodnca  pop* 
ular  and  striking  novelties,  a  trifle  perhaps  after  the  tash* 
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ion  of  the  professon  id  the  £col«  A'onN«I«  in  Puia.  Thn 
inajr  seem  an  unscientific  and  illiberal  criticism  to  sonei 
but  it  applies  here  only  to  Ilelmholta^  attempt  to  make 
a  fourth  dimension  conceivably  perceptible,  and  eveiy  on- 
prejadiced  mind  must  admit  that  more  recently  in  hia  ai^ 
gument  that  space  may  be  transcendental,  while  all  the 
geometzie  axioms  most  be  regarded  as  of  empitieal 
origin,*  he  eame  is  near  to  a  confession  of  error  as  can 
perhaps  be  reasonably  expected  of  ■  great  professor  in 
Germany  with  his  important  "record"  and  his  strange 
repatation  for  infallibility  at  stake. 

Admitting  thus  the  mathematics  or  logic  of  the  fonrth 
dimension  and  denying  its  coneeivability,  we  must,  as  is  so 
rarely  safe,  seek  the  truth  in  the  middle.  It  is  no  real 
ailment  to  say  with  'Wundt  that  we  might  as  well  con- 
ceive of  time  of  other  species  than  present,  past,  and  fa- 
tare;  nor  is  it  fair  to  My  there  might  as  well  be  several 
contradictions  to  one  and  the  same  proposition  as  a  fourth 
dimraision  to  space,  although  even  this  mity  be  only  a  ne- 
cessty  of  language  rather  than  of  logic  in  its  purer  sense. 
Neither  is  it  wise  to  compare  the  whole  matter  to  the  qnes- 
ticm  whether  this  is  the  best  world  possible,  nor  to  struggle 
to  conceive  what  a  "cross  section  of  magnitude  of  four 
dimensions"  would  be  like;  nor  to  measure  Nobert's  infini- 
tesimal lines  and  astronomic  distances  to  see  if  there  is  any 
indication  that  parallels  do  meet  tifter  all  if  they  are  in- 
finitely near  or  long;  nor  to  seek  for  proof  that  all  things 
do  or  do  not  regularly  change  in  form  with  every  degree 
of  translocalization. 

Following  Erdmann's  mbrie  we  will  add  briefly,  first, 
that  the  logical  consequences  of  the  discussion  thus  far  are 
very  important.  Space,  every  one  admits,  has  never  been 
ndcqaately  defined.  Its  notion  cannot  be  called  distinctly 
that  of  a  genus  or  a  species.    Whether  it  is  purely  the 

'  Dft  ThatMdie  in  der  WahrMhniiiDg,  von  H.  Helntwlts,  Ber- 
Ha,  ISTf . 
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nsnlt  of  pereeptmi  or  of  raiMO,  or  of  bo^  hM  beta 
long  disputed.  If  it  were  0DI7  a  part  of  the  "ifttiii  of  Uh 
■ouorjr,  logic  oogbt  to  do  KHnething  toward  jVOning  H; 
were  it  a  Becewiry  deteminatioi  of  being  it  Aodid  ba 
nibmmed  onder  being  as  iti  gmna  as  was  done  b7  HegdL 
Even  if  the  discnnion  does  not  succeed  in  raising  the  no- 
tion of  magnitude  to  the  rank  of  a  genns  including  qiaee, 
we  must  yet  protest  against  Wnndt's  assertion  that  there 
can  be  here  no  question  whatever  about  genus  and  speoes, 
and  that  all  manifolds  must  forever  refer  back  to  space. 
We  would  rather  uige  that  conceivably  new  and  suggestira 
poiots  of  specific  relationship  with  other  magnitodea  bava 
been  brought  to  light,  which  make  our  ordinary  spaee  idea 
somewhat  less  absolutely  unique  and  peculiar  in  the  world 
of  conscious  thought  than  before,  and  which  already  sug- 
gest the  reflection  that  its  uniqueness,  as  well  aa  ita  promi- 
nence, may  be  due  in  part  to  the  ctmstancy  with  which  it 
is  inwrought  into  e^-eiy  expression  of  our  unique  and  pe- 
culiar organism  from  its  earliest  beginning  upward.  More- 
over the  separation  of  the  question  of  the  origin  of  axioma 
from  that  respecting  the  origin  of  space  itsdf  as  abstract 
extcosion  we  r^ard  as  one  of  the  most  sagaciona  and  valo- 
able  distinctions  yet  made  in  all  the  volominooa  literatore 
on  space,  although  it  seems  to  have  been  aa  afterthought 
with  Helmholtz. 

The  bearings  of  the  question  upon  the  theory  of  knowl- 
edge have  been  greatly  discussed  in  Qennauy.  Hartmann, 
«.  g.,  laboriously  and  curiously  aigues  that  if  we  assume 
that  the  world  without  us  is  made  up  of  manifold  objeets 
we  must  infer  a  continuoos  form  of  existence  through 
which  motion  is  possible,  a  form  which  need  have  but 
three  and  cannot  have  less  than  three  dimensitms ;  and  that 
it  is  "highly  probable"  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  to  tha 
contrary  that  this  form  of' existence  is  identical  with  our 
spaee.  We  have  no  room  to  epitomize  the  discnasion,  but 
there  seems  now  to  be  a  growing  consensus  that  these  speeu- 
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latioDK  do  not  necessarily  afleet  the  qnestioa  of  idealism 


Although  the  pvcholo^cal  qnestion  is  so  closely  eon* 
nected  with  the  others  it  will  be  affected  far  more  than 
they  by  the  final  verdict.  Geometric  facts  have  not  only 
been  distinf^uished  from  color  and  sound  and  secondary 
qualities  as  quite  independent  of  our  bodily  organism,  bat 
geometric  axioms  have  long  been  cited  aa  the  most  impois 
tant  cases  of  innate  a  priori  troths  preceding  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  experience,  as  in  short  transcendental.  As- 
suming rather  than  arguing  the  validity  of  the  notion  of 
local  signs  as  a  physiological  basis,  Helmholtz  urges  at 
some  length  *  that  the  hypothesis  of  an  intuitive  linowl- 
cdge  of  axioms  apart  from  experience,  is  unproven,  is  un- 
necessary, because  it  explains  nothing  not  equally  well  ex- 
plained otherwise,  and  is  irrelevant,  since  axioms  can  be 
applied  to  the  objective  world  only  after  they  have  been 
otherwise  proven  to  be  objectively  true,  and  that  thus  there 
at  least  exists  ■  geometry  the  general  principles  of  which 
rest  on  experience. 

As  early  aa  1871  Helmholtz  briefly  declared  the  law  of 
the  persistence  of  natursl  forces  and  stated  that  kinetic 
was  inversely  aa  potential  energy — a  law  which  with  but 
a  fen  modifications  has  since  become  almost  axiomatic  in 
German  science.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  study  the  chem- 
ical and  thermal  changes  in  muscles  at  work.  The  inven- 
tioa  and  application  of  the  modem  method  of  accurately 
measuring  the  rapidi^  of  nerve  currents,  and  also  of  the 
simplest  case  of  reflex  action,  which  is  now  divided  into  as 
many  aa  eight  or  more  distinct  periods,  are  both  due  to  him. 
In  1851  he  invented  the  ophthalmoscope,  which  marked 
an  era  in  both  physiological  optics  and  in  clinical  practice, 
while  in  anatomy  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  now 
nnivenally  admitted  connection  between  cells  and  fibera. 

'See  Ulad,  April,  187S,  fp.  818  et  eeq.  Abo  Thstasdwa  in 
Bdlsg^  nL 
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la  1854  he  laid  down  the  Uw  of  nmmaled  or  mperpoMd 
miaele  earrei  and  ten  jean  later  demonstrated  and  deter- 
mined muKolar  tonieitj,  neither  of  which  has  been  aaen- 
tiaOy  modified  ainecL  Into  tbcM  important  pointi  we  have 
here  no  apaee  to  enter,  hot  thii  enomeratifm  wiD  dww 
what  initiatiTe  inflaraee  and  what  condnuTeneai  hn  Kicn- 
tifle  obaerrationa  have  had  and  how  cmnmonlj  hia  phiU 
oaophie  insttnet  has  drawn  him  to  eeotral  and  fundamental 


A  few  of  his  popniar  lectures  should  be  mentioned  here, 
although  many  of  them  have  appeared  in  Engliali.  In  one 
be  inqaires  whether  the  nnity  if  the  acicncca,  if  merely  a 
•orriral  of  a  medieval  ideal,  shoald  not  be  broken,  and 
whether  the  organi  of  science,  the  universities,  should  not 
dissolve  into  various  special  and  profesuMial  schools;  or 
whether  on  the  other  band  there  is  an  organic  or  logical 
connection  between  all  branches  of  leamins  sufScient  to 
justify  the  name  University  of  arts,  sciences,  and  letters. 
Thia  very  popular  theme  for  a  rectoral  inaugural  in  Qer- 
many  he  argues  in  favor  of  the  latter  altrmative.  First, 
he  aaya,  there  is  the  unity  of  texietHU,  indeies,  eatalogi, 
reports,  etc.,  wherein  facts  when  thqr  become  too  numer- 
ous tor  memory  are  grouped,  in  lieu  of  a  better  ^stem,  on 
the  principle  of  accessibility  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet 
or  of  time!  This  worii  is  in  most  eases  a  necessary  prelimi- 
naiy  to  all  others.  Next  comes  the  method  of  inductive 
classifleation  according  to  genus  and  species.  Thus  the 
method  of  natural  sciences  requires  ever  severer  aehooling 
in  the  general  laws  of  thought,  for  as  facts  aeeumulate 
more  and  more  general  laws  by  which  they  are  ordered 
shoald  be  edoced  from  them.  Hence  comes  the  application 
of  mathematicfl,  developing  the  mechanical  side  of  nature, 
and  hence,  too,  the  fact  that  inductive  science  has  dwe 
no  much  more  for  lope  than  have  professed  philosophers. 
In  the  ordering  of  genus  and  species,  in  a  preeminent  sense 
Jinowledge  ia  power.  In  the  third  place  there  is  the  unity 
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of  artutic  inductioo.  Characteristic  marks  or  attribatet 
an  sdected  and  grouped.  Tact  and  a  flne  feeling  for  an- 
alyaii  play  an  important  part  even  in  scientific  discovery. 
Once  more  there  are  the  unities  of  grammar,  law,  and  the- 
ology, imposing  illustrations  of  line  l<^cal  completeness 
and  self -consistency,  perfected  by  ages  of  observation  and 
ratiocinntioD,  and  hence,  though  founded  inductively  npon 
facts,  now  presenting  themselves  to  the  student's  mind  with 
the  sanction  of  external  authority.  Thus  men  of  science 
constitute  an  organized  army.  Each  most  feel  his  organic 
connection  with  the  whole  and  make  it  a  supreme  cud  that 
his  work  be  incorporate  with  the  growing  body  of  con- 
temporary  science  by  choosing  timely  themes,  presenting 
his  results  in  brief,  clear,  and  accessible  form,  and  seeking 
by  self-criticism  to  avoid  overestimating  himself  or  his 
work.  This  latter  the  scholar  is  sure  to  do  if  self-culture 
is  made  a  supreme  end.  He  who  seeks  knowledge  for  th« 
satisfaction  it  brings  to  himself  ia  on  the  road  to  that 
pessimistic  self-pity  which  complains  of  lack  of  recogni- 
tion, and  he  will  probably  fail  in  life,  however  gifted  ho 
may  be.  The  scientifie  man  is  never  more  unacicntiflc 
than  when  he  looks  for  immediate  practical  utility. 
Would  he  succeed  he  must  work  for  the  sake  of  science 
itself.  Most  of  the  discoveries  by  which  science  has  revo- 
Intionimd  the  modem  world  were  made  by  those  who  least 
sought  the  results  they  obtained.  Moreover  a  modem  in- 
Testigator  must  work  not  merely  with  books.  He  must 
detect  the  imperfections  of  instruments,  devise  new  ones, 
and  measure  their  errors,  must  know  organisms  and  their 
various  conditions  at  various  times,  must  spend  perhaps 
more  than  half  his  time  in  bringing  a  stubborn  bit  of  glass 
or  tin  into  shape  and  position,  must  be  a  smith,  a  tinker, 
a  chemist,  a  draftsman,  and  a  musician  by  turns.  He  must 
whittle,  saw,  and  hammer,  must  be  a  toxicologist,  a  mi- 
croscopist,  and  possibly  a  vivisector,  as  well  as  a  psychol- 
ogist and  a  logician.  lie  must  train  bis  eye,  ear,  nose, 
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band,  and  mast  contrul  all  tlcUila  of  Iih  expertmniU,  and 
thcD  perhapa  fail,  and  b^in  again.  H«  moat,  in  abort, 
■pend  most  of  hia  time  in  preparation,  and  in  detennioing 
what  problema  are  ripe  for  invcatigation,  and  what  must 
be  left  to  the  fntiin.  This  ia  especially  the  eaae  with  the 
phyaiologiat,  who  most  borrow  aid  from  all  iHranebea  of 
natural  science  The  more  limited  and  special,  however, 
one  ia  compelled  to  make  his  field  of  work,  the  greater  k 
the  mental  need  he  feela  of  not  losing  nght  of  tbe  wbda 
to  which  he  contributes  hrs  mite.  Facta  or  Isolated  obaerva- 
tUau  have  no  value,  theoretical  or  practicaL  Things  are 
truly  dlM-u^'ercd  only  vhcn  their  lawa  are  known. 

In  his  faiiioiu  diM.'oursc  on  academic  freedom  in  1877 
Hclidhotiz  aiisertrd  that  at  that  moment  "the  extremest 
eonsciiiii-nces  of  niatcrialistic  metaphysics,  the  most  daring 
apeculatioiis  on  the  basis  of  Darwin's  evolutionary  theoiy, 
and  the  extremest  deification  of  papal  infallibility"  could 
be  tnuglit  unhindered  in  tbe  German  nniversitiea.  In  the 
Sliddle  Ages  every  doctor  could  teach  in  tbe  univeraity, 
and  now,  save  the  added  exaiainatiMi,  every  one  who  can 
pass  it  is  moderately  sure  of  a  professional  academic  ca- 
reer. The  tmiversity  ii  tbe  borne  of  tbe  freedom  which 
threw  oif  the  yoke  of  the  church,  which  is  guarded  ao  care- 
fully and  with  a  strong  corporate  sense  by  teacher  and 
student.  With  a  few  needful  restrictions  any  person  can 
teach  and  aqy  student  can  hear  anything  in  Germany. 
The  English  universities  he  admits  take  more  puns  to  eol- 
tivBtc  a  fine  sense  of  language,  so  neglected  in  Qermany; 
the  ph>*8ical  well-being  of  the  student  is  better  cared  for 
and  he  is  restrained  more  within  tbe  euatoma  of  good  so- 
ciety than  in  Germany,  but  on  the  other  hand  tbe  best  sci- 
entists— Davy,  Faraday,  Darwin — are  not  profeaaora,  so 
that  tbe  stimulus  of  being  brought  into  contact  with  orig- 
inal minds  is  lost.  In  the  older  English  institntions  almost 
DO  deviation  from  the  established  orthodoxy  is  allowed  on 
the  part  of  teacher  or  student,  while  party  and  personal 
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feelings  influence  the  choiee  of  profeason  and  the  fellowi 
do  little  because  they  are  not  brought  into  any  close  cod- 
nection  with  the  spirit  of  investigation. 

In  another  address '  he  sketches  some  of  the  delusions 
which  have  pervaded  the  science  and  practice  of  medicin« 
aod  which  in  Germany  culminated  in  the  doctrine  of  vital- 
ism. Physicians  had  come  to  believe  that  in  treating  dis- 
ease they  had  to  do  with  a  kind  of  psychic  existence  whose 
^mptoma  snd  reactions  were  to  be  understood  by  a  sort 
of  philosophic  intuition  and  controlled  by  spurring,  push- 
ing, mollifying,  etc.  The  noble  old  Hippocratic  maxim, 
"Qodlike  is  the  physician  who  is  also  a  philosopher,"  had 
been  so  perverted  that  their  artificial  pathology  had,  till 
Lotze's  annihilating  critique  in  1842,  come  to  be  cou- 
ridered  as  the  veiy  finest  fruit  of  medical  science  and  ex- 
perience. Thus  Helmholtz  himself  admits  that  at  the  time 
when  lie  entered  upon  the  field  convalescent  from  a  fever 
in  the  Charile  hospital,  but  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
microscope  bought  with  the  proceeds  of  his  slender  income 
(which  had  been  continued  during  an  illness  which  cost 
him  nothing  because  he  was  an  assistant  there),  he  had  a 
wide  and  fruitful  virgin  soil  before  him  wherein  every 
atroke  of  the  pickaxe  disclosed  new  treasures,  and  behind 
him  the  motives  of  a  professicm  which  should  spur  men 
on  to  a  knowledge  of  nature's  laws  more  strongly  and  in- 
cessantly than  any  other.  To  be  sure,  the  old  doctors 
shook  their  heads;  they  said  auscultation  and  percusuon 
were  too  coarsely  mechanical  means  of  investigation,  dts- 
psrsging  to  the  dignity  of  the  patient,  and  unnecessary  for 
a  physician  with  a  clear  mental  insight,  while  ophthalmo- 
scopes, measurements  of  temperature,  etc.,  were  decidedly 
not  in  good  taste,  Jledicine  became  a  science  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  law  of  specific  energy  of  nerves,  which 
is  compared  to  the  discovery  of  the  Newtonian  law  of  grav- 
ity, while  vivisection  "made  accessible  an  abundance  of 

'  Pns  DenkcB  Is  der  M«dieia  vea  H.  Hdmholti,  ISn. 
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deep-IyiDg  proUeou  whieh  ereo  to  this  goMratkn  i 
qaite  hopelcH."  Now  witli  phymiogj  u  iU  fancUiiuutal 
•cience  the  praetiM  of  medieme  it  npidly  beeominK  mora 
exact  in  alt  it*  methods  and  the  lawi  of  the  human  body 
are  coming  to  aeem  mora  and  more  exact  and  meehanicaL 
Tme  philosophy — whkh  is  related  to  metaphyaici  as  as- 
tronomy to  astrology — must  be  first  of  all  experimentaL 
All  the  wisdom  of  the  world  lies  in  the  type  boxei  of  the 
printer,  all  that  is  needed  being  to  arrange  them  ri^tly ; 
ao  perhaps  all  the  details  of  all  true  scientific  hypotheses 
already  exist  in  the  countless  speculations  about  ultimate 
questions  which  are  evolved  with  such  facility  from  meta- 
physical minds,  but  which  until  proved  and  confirmed  are 
worse  than  useless  for  the  progreia  of  true  and  certain 
knowlei^.  Physicians  have  ever  been,  and  will  long  re- 
main, the  true  Avfklarer.  Aa  the  microseopist,  when  he 
raaches  the  limits  of  viiibility,  must  turn  all  his  attentiiHl 
to  the  improvement  of  bis  instmments,  so  now  must  th^, 
with  scientific  specialists  in  so  many  departments,  tore 
a  great  part  of  their  attention  to  the  chief  instrument  with 
which  they  work,  nud  study  the  nature  and  laws  of  the 
human  mind.  The  truest  and  the  highest  science  is  now 
grounded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  psychic  processes. 
We  come  now  to  speak  briefly  of  Helmholtx's  most  com- 
plete  and  epoch-making  work  on  "Tonempfindungen,"  long 
since  translated  into  English.  Let  us  first,  with  Ilelm- 
hotta,  suppose  ourselves  in  a  ballroom  with  all  its  sounds 
assailing  our  ears  at  once,  A  piano  is  emitting  sound  wavei 
of  from  thirty-two  feet  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  at  the 
rate  of  from  thirty  to  nearly  four  thousand  per  second. 
The  voices  of  the  gentlemen  are  composed  of  waves  of 
from  three  to  six  feet  long.  Those  of  the  ladies  canse 
waves  of  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length,  while  the  rustle 
of  their  silk  dresses  pvea  rise  to  perhaps  aa  many  as  thirfy 
or  forty  tboosand  waves  per  second.  All  these  and  many 
other  Bounds  are  proceeding  from  different  centers  and 
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tbeir  concentrie  waves  now  strengthen,  dow  weaken,  and 
perhaps  strike  others  which  they  meet  at  all  an^es  and 
in  all  directions.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  what  takei 
place  on  a  fluid  surface  of  two  dimcnsiona,  aa,  e.-  g.,  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  There  is  first  the  long  ground  swell, 
eroased  by  the  smaller  waves  thrown  up  I^  a  pasung 
ateamer,  these  again  transversed  by  yet  smaller  waves  from 
a  skiff,  these  again  by  those  from  a  stone,  and  all  ruf- 
fled by  a  light  passing  breeze,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Now 
it  had  been  proven  by  a  French  savant  that  every  conceiv- 
able form  of  pendular  oscillation,  no  matter  what  angles 
and  curves  it  contains,  provided  only  that  they  are  regu- 
larly recurrent,  can  be  analyzed  into  a  number  of  simple 
OBcilUtionB,  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  times  as  rapid  as  the 
^ven  form  of  oscillation.  Another  investigator  had  found 
that  every  motion  of  the  air,  corresponding  to  any  compo- 
sit«  mass  of  sound,  can  be  analyzed  into  a  sum  of  simple 
pendular  vibrations  and  that  the  ear  perceives  a  tone  for 
every  auch  series  of  vibrations.  Such  pure  tones,  however, 
are  very  rare  in  nature  or  even  in  music.  The  sound  of 
the  simple  German  V  is  about  the  purest  sound  of  the 
human  voice,  but  neither  this  nor  the  soft,  hollow,  color- 
less tone  produced  by  blowing  into  a  round-bellied  flask, 
or  even  by  a  resonator  before  a  tuning  fork,  is  unaccom- 
panied by  one  or  more  soft  higher  notes,  the  octave,  third, 
fifth,  etc.,  above,  which  are  called  overtones  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  number,  intensity,  and  proportion,  make 
notes  sharp,  shrill,  full,  hollow,  rich,  clear,  etc.  In  vi-' 
brating  strings  these  overtones  are  given  by  each  half, 
third,  quarter,  etc.,  of  the  string  separated  by  nodes,  each 
vibrating  slightly  by  itself  two,  three,  or  four  times  faster 
than  the  string  as  a  whole,  with  which  they  sympatheti- 
cally vibrate  like  fine  ripples  on  a  dancing  wave.  A  large 
or  stiff  string  will  of  course  have  fewer  nodes  than  a  small 
one  of  flexible  material,  and  hence  Pythagoras  had  noticed 
this  law  of  monochords,  and  now  piano  makers  have  learned 
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empiricall/  of  how  greet  iraporUnee  it  ii  for  the  tOB»- 
color,  not  <Mily  where  bat  how  the  hammer  ■trikea  ths 
itring.  If  it  strikes,  «.  g.,  in  the  middle  there  »  no  octave 
OTert<»e  and  the  aoiind  wcms  hard,  and  almost  oasaL  If 
the  hammer  remains  rcstinK  more  than  the  time  of  half  a 
vibration  against  the  string  the  gronnd  tone  is  impaired, 
and  even  a  far  shorter  time  damps  the  higher  overtones, 
which  with  a  quick  stroke  of  a  thin  metallie  hammer  wonld 
almost  pain  the  ear.  In  bells,  vibrating  rods,  etc^  the  ovei^ 
tones  are  sometimes  still  atroogcr  and  in  vibrating  eolomna 
of  air  like  organ  pipes  they  are  eommonly  too  few,  so  that 
mixed  registers  are  used  with  agreeable  cifeet. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  we  distinguish  these  over- 
tones oa\y  with  great  difReuI^  and  generallj  otAy  after 
eonsiderable  practice,  althoogh  they  are  often  moeh  loader 
than  the  ground  tone  itself,  and  although  a  familiar  sound, 
with  the  overtones  eliminated,  seems  strangdy  low  la 
pitch.  It  is  far  harder  to  recognize  the  overtimes  in  the 
Jiuman  voice  than  in  an  instrument  althoogh  they  are 
strung  and  fall  largely  in  an  octave  where  the  ear  is  pecs- 
liarly  sensitive.  This  is  because  the  aensation  perwats  ia 
developing  into  percepti<Mi  and  apperception,  or  prefers 
from  long  habit  or  otherwise  to  be  interpreted  rather  than 
to  be  simply  felt.  When  we  hear  a  voiee  in  ordinary  eon- 
vcrsatiunal  inflections,  above  na  in  clear  air  at  a  distance 
where  we  cannot  distinguiah  the  words,  we  are  struek  by' 
tlic  richness  of  the  "speech  musie,"  and  can  sometimes 
almost  realize  what  a  different  sort  of  resonator  the  month 
cavity  becomes  with  different  vowels.  The  difflenlty  of 
ondentanding  words  which  are  sung,  however  plainly  ar- 
ticulated, is  another  fact  belonging  to  the  same  category. 
Every  one  who  has  made  observationa  in  this  Held  hss  ex- 
perimced  a  periodic  oscillation  between  perception  and 
sensation.  Now  the  words  were  understood  and  the  speech 
music  grew  clear,  and  now  only  vocables  were  heard,  with 
rich  and  melodious  cadences;  now  the  full,  rich  note  wai 
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heard,  now  it  disaolved  into  the  sweetest  harmony  of  three, 
four,  or  eveo  five  or  six,  overtonea, 

Helmholtz  has  shown  how  the  analysis  can  be  made  with 
ease,  in  rare  eases  as  far  as  the  sixteenth  partial  overtone, 
by  an  application  of  the  principle  of  sympathetic  vibra- 
tion. This  is  familiarly  illustrated  by  the  example  of  a 
small  boy  ringing  a  lai^  church  belL  This  he  can  ao<m 
do  with  ease  if  he  pulls  the  rope  every  time  precisely  when 
the  bell  is  swinging  in  the  direction  in  which  he  adds  hii 
weight;  otherwise  he  may  be  lifted  off  bis  feet  So  if  of 
two  pendulums  very  near  to  each  other,  of  precisely  the 
aame  oscillation  time,  one  be  set  in  motion  and  the  other 
remain  at  rest  the  alight  pressure  of  air  caused  by  each 
beat  of  the  one  in  motion  will  vefy  slowly  set  the  other 
in  motion  until  at  last  both  move  with  about  the  same  am- 
plitude of  vibration,  ^ow,  all  sound  whatever  being  ob- 
jectively composed  of  just  such  pcndular  vibrations  as 
those  we  have  instanced,  only  more  frequent,  we  see  how 
any  tremulous  object  of  nearly  the  same  vibration  time  aa 
the  sounding  body  is  sure  to  be  set  in  sympathetic  vibra- 
tion by  it.  Ilelmholtz  resonators  are  &  aeries  of  such  ^ym- 
pathetii?Blly  vibrating  bodies,  each  responding  only  to  its 
own  note.  By  arranging  these  near  to  various  sounding 
bodies,  as  strings,  flutes,  organs,  the  human  voice,  etc., 
and  caiwing  one  after  another  of  these  instruments  to 
sound,  he  observed  not  only  that  the  resonator  correspond- 
ing to  the  ground  tone  and  that  giving  the  octave  above, 
the  higher  third,  fifth,  etc.,  were  also  set  in  tuneful  vibra- 
tion, but  also  that  a  harp  string  for  instance  caused  more 
of  these  higher-tuned  resonators  to  sound,  and  also  made 
them  sound  louder  than  an  organ  pipe  tuned  to  the  aame 
pitch.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  timbre 
or  $ound-eolor  is  dne  to  the  number-relations  and  the  in- 
tensity of  overtones,  and  by  reversing  the  experimoit  and 
setting  the  proper  resonators  in  vibration  with  the  right 
relative  intensity  he  even  succeeded  in  composing  tonei 
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tn  differcDt  fimbret.  He  tben  repeated  hU  obaeiraUoni 
QO  the  different  vowel  ■onndi  mug  one  ifter  motlier  on  the 
eame  pitch  and  fonnd  that  the  difference  between  them  alao 
ia  dae  to  differences  in  the  strength  and  number  of  onr- 
tonea,  and  hjr  revening  the  proeeaa  he  waa  able  to  eompoae 
■  distinct  A,  O,  V,  etc.,  sound.  In  this  ease  the  orertooes 
arc  produced  by  ftympathetic  vibration  within  the  cavitiei 
of  the  month,  throat,  etc.,  the  walla  of  the  chest  acting  in 
aome  tense  as  a  sonnding  board.  Thus  the  proof  that  the 
simplest  tone  is  a  complex  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
yet  simpler  elements  ia  complete,  just  as  a  taste  which 
at  first  seems  simple  is  found  to  be  composed  of  salt,  pep- 
per, mustard,  etc.,  and  just  as  the  sensation  of  wetness 
may  be  made  np  of  the  sensations  of  coldness  and  amoothr 

But  Aoir  then  does  the  ear,  whieh  cannot  apprehend  the 
long  sound  waves  as  a  whole,  as  they  msy  be  graphically 
represented  to  the  eye,  hot  perceives  them  sectionsUy,  as 
it  were  through  a  Img,  narrow  tube,  distinguish  these 
subtle  qualities  T  If  we  raise  the  damper  from  the  strings 
of  a  piano  and  sing  or  sound  an  instrument  near  it  we 
shall  notice  that  the  strings  octually  make  this  analyns. 
That  string  which  corresponds  to  the  ground  tone  soonds 
most  loudly  and  those  corresponding  to  the  respective  over- 
tones sound  each  with  its  own  relstive  degree  of  intensity. 
Now,  if  we  imagine  a  distinct  nerve  fiber  attached  to  each 
string  and  running  to  our  brain,  we  chall  have  a  good  idea 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  ear,  which  contains  just  such  a  ae- 
ries of  responsive  strings  from  each  of  which  nerve  fibers 
proceed  to  the  brain.  In  the  ear,  however,  instead  ot 
eighty-fonr,  aa  on  the  seven-octave  piano,  there  are  over 
four  thousand  such  strings,  making  thos  nearly  fifty  steps 
between  each  half  tone.  It  has  since  been  observed  that 
nne-fifth  of  a  half  tone  is  aboat  the  finest  distinction  which 
the  most  cultivated  ear  can  make.  Although  we  can  hear 
tones  of  nearly  forty  thousand  vibrationa  in  a  secuid,  we 
19  279 
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can  distinguish  pitdi  very  imperfectly  above  five  or  six 
thousand  vibr&tioiu.' 

The  BecoDd  part  of  the  "ToDempfindungen"  treats  of 
the  phenomena  which  arise  when  two  tones  are  sounded 
together.  If  one  string  vibrates  at  the  rate,  e,  g,,  of  four 
hundred  times  in  a  second  and  aaother  at  the  rate  of  Ave 
hundred,  producing  thus  the  chord  of  the  major  third,  it 
ia  evident  that  some  particles^f  air  will  be  set  in  motion  by 
both  string  at  the  same  Ume,  and  others  will  vibrate  only 
once  while  the  strings  are  passing  from  one  rhythmic  phase 
to  the  nest.  Of  these,  which  are  called  combination  tones,  the 
first  or  summation  tone  will  have  nine  hundred;  the  latter 
or  difference  tones,  which  are  far  more  distinct,  will  have 
only  one  hundred  vibrations  in  a  second.  The  former  were 
first  observed  by  Ilelmholte.  Both  grow  in  strength  in 
much  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  two  ground  tones.  Of 
course,  toward  the  upper  end  of  an  ordinary  piano  key- 
board the  summation  tones  are  lost  among  the  higher 
sounds,  the  pitch  of  which — depending,  as  Helmholtz  con- 
jectures it  may,  upon  a  less  elastic  apparatus,  the  Corti 
arches — is  very  imperfectly  determined,  while  the  differ- 
ence tones  of  the  lower  notes  are  inaudible.  These  combin- 
ation tones  may  be  produced  between  a  ground  tone  and  an 
overtone,  between  ground  tones  and  combination  tones,  or 
between  overtones  and  combination  tones.  All  of  these, 
tliongh  recognizable,  are  very  weak,  especially  the  latter. 
Helmholtz  is  convinced  that  most  of  the  strength  of  combi- 
nation tones  arises  in  the  ear  itself,  and  is  due  to  the  rat- 
tling of  the  two  external  ear  bones  against  each  other. 
The  objective  sound  wayes  are  so  weak,  especially  if  the 
two  tones  are  separated,  and  the  structure  of  the  tym- 
panum and  the  position  of  these  bones  is  so  loose  as  to 

'  Helmbolti  laUr  eosj^ettiied  that  Bhrilllng,  Bquuking  ien- 
■aticma  maj  ba  perceived  tlmnigh  tbe  meana  of  the  vibrating  bain 
of  the  «ae  and  not  bj  the  Cortl  arcbei  or  tbe  flben  of  tbe  tjm- 
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make  thii  a  priori  probable,  and  Rnally  b«  hai  been  able 
to  diatinguiah  this  nKtliog  sound  in  his  own  ear,  and  tfaioki 
any  one  may,  when  two  clear  aopnnaa  wmg  tcrt  paMagea. 

The  esKrnce  of  discord  conaista  of  beaU  or  the  interfe- 
rence of  sound  wsvn,  by  which  the  waves  alternately, 
strengthon  and  cancel  each  other.  Here  again,  with  the 
ait)  of  liifl  pcrfwtcj  apparotiw,  Ileliuholtx's  resenrch*"*  were 
iiiiiMt  fniitfn).  It  hiid  been  HUpiMMpd  since  the  treatise  of 
Tlioitias  Ynitng  that  when  a  aeries  of  beats  was  eauMed  to 
grow  inure  and  more  rapid  they  paswd  into  a  combiuation 
tone,  n-ben  th<-y  nuiiiltcrcd  mure  than  about  thirty  per  see- 
ond.  Tliis  Ileliiiholtx  dixpnivetl  by  allowing  that  beats 
occurred  only  wbcit  the  graiiiid  tones  were  ao  near  together 
•a  to  be  perceive<l  through  the  same  fiber  of  Corti,  and  by 
ubserving  that  na  many  as  133  bviits  could  be  diHtinguished 
by  a  good  ear,  and  that  however  nuinemiu  they  became 
they  never  cnuiied  the  aensation  of  sound,  but  only  that  of 
discord,  while  ten  irritations  per  second  are  auffleient  to 
keep  a  muscle  in  conataut  cutitraction,  and  while  forty  dee- 
trie  sparks  a  second  cause  a  continuous  sensation  of  light 
in  the  eye,  which  cannot  distinguish  at  one-twenty- fourth 
of  a  sectHid  inten'al  whether  two  sparks  coiueide  or  not. 
The  ear,  which  is  eminently  the  organ  for  fine  distinctiooi 
in  time,  uiakea  the  latter  distinction  for  intervals  of  one 
hundredth  of  a  second,  and  can  detect  beata  of  ]<132  of  a 
second.  Discord  therefore  is  unpleasant  aa  ta  a  flickering 
light,  because  H  causes  intermittent  periods  of  rest  during 
which  the  oi^nn  grows  more  sensitive,  only  to  be  thrown 
into  sudden  and  violent  action  again. 

It  is  very  difllcult  to  determine  the  deepest  audible 
tunes.  They  have  been  estimated  by  different  writers  at 
from  fifteen  to  forty  vibrations  per  second.  This  difficulty 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  tones  grow  feeble  aa  they  become 
low  and  the  overtones  become  proportionately  louder,  ao 
that,  it  being  difficult  to  distinguish  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  pitch  of  the  fundamentals,  an  overtone  ia 
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often  misUken  for  a  ground  tone.  The  ttme  muHt  Qiere- 
fore  be  Btroog,  composed  of  dniy  simple  pendnlar  vibra- 
tions and  the  resalt  controlled  afterward  by  counting  the 
beats  when  it  is  sounded  with  another  adjacent  tone  of 
known  pitch.  The  number  of  oscillations  per  second  which 
produce  a  tone  with  any  sensation  of  pitch  seems  to  vary 
with  different  persons,  with  practice,  and  with  the  degree 
of  attention.  There  is  a  degree  of  frequency  where  o 
strange  oscillation  occurs  between  the  impression  of  distinct 
vibrations  and  that  of  tone,  nothing  varying  but  the  at- 
tention. 

The  subject  becomes  most  complex  when  we  reflect  that 
overtones  also  produce  beats.  These  however  are  all 
exactly  reckoned  out  and  the  consonant  intervals  deter- 
mined  throi^hout  the  scale,  and  laid  off  in  one  of  the  most 
instructive  plates  of  curves  the  graphic  method  has  ever 
produced.  Accords  which  are  very  pleasant  on  instru- 
ments of  few  or  weak  overtones  become  sometimes  almost 
unendurable  if  produced  with  highly  colored  tones.  The 
overtones  of  the  higher  tones  fall  above  the  region  of  clear- 
est sensation  and  hence  two  high  tones  are  often  accordant 
when,  if  the  same  tones  are  sounded  two  or  three  octaves 
lower,  they  throb  with  painful  discord.  la  ancient  Qreece, 
where  oar  scale  was  developed,  and  in  most  Oriental  lands, 
music  was  mostly  made  by  men's  voices,  which  fall  osnally 
in  a  low  octave  peculiarly  rich  in  overtones.  Hence  prob- 
ably it  was  that  even  the  tertx  was  pronounced  discordant 
by  the  Greek  ear,  and  that  no  taste  for  harmony  was  de- 
veloped till  instruments  and  higher  notes  were  introduced 
to  a  normal  ear.  Nothing  is  more  horrible  than  a  flute  con- 
cert, yet  simple  flute  melody  was  the  acme  of  antique  mu- 
■ical  art. 

It  now  only  remained  to  determine  the  beats  of  combi- 
nation tones  with  others  and  with  overtones,  to  ascertain 
what  intervals  were  best  adapted  to  different  instruments 
and  sound  colors  and  flualty  to  determine  the  degrees  of 
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liarmony  or  dissonance  wheo  three,  four,  or  iikh«  notci 
were  to  be  sounded  at  tbe  same  time,  always  bearing  in 
mind  the  Biiuple  note  rule  that  consonance  is  a  continuona, 
and  dissonance  a  discontinaoua,  sensation  of  tone. 

This  Goncludro  the  original  and  more  strictly  scientifie 
part  of  the  work.  The  third  part,  which  is  confcaBcdlj 
mainly  a  compilation,  is  occapicd  with  the  history  of  musie 
and  the  divisions  of  the  octave  into  the  various  scales,  and 
ia  of  great  interest  to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  of  great 
convenience  for  every  musician.  We  shall  mention  bat  a 
few  points  in  it  Scales  and  keys  are  by  no  means  fixed 
in  the  nature  of  things,  any  more  than  is  the  Qothie  arch, 
but  were  developed  by  an  instinct  mainly  correct  "but  in 
every  essential  respect  undergoing  changes  even  now.  In 
the  first  or  homophuaic  period  nothing  was  known  of  key 
notes  or  of  harmony,  nor  was  music  independent  of  words. 
This  form  of  music  was  indicated  by  twenty-five  signs  for 
cadence  and  melodic  phrases  (found  in  old  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts), and  was  i^sed  in  odes,  tragic  choruses,  and  still 
survives  in  the  Catholic  intonations,  Italian  declamation  in 
recitative  passages,  and  perhaps  in  accents  and  "speech 
music."  Polyphonic  musie,  extending  roughly  from  the 
tenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  was  mainly  a  weaving 
together  of  melodies  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  bad  discords 
but  without  much  regard  for  the  value  of  harmony  per  ss 
and  with  litt1«  unity  save  that  of  time.  With  Protestantr 
the  ehoir  became  tbe  congregation  and  out  of  individuali- 
ties it  was  soi^ht  to  develop  the  wholeness  of  the  commu- 
nity. Repetitions  and  fuguings  were  sometimes,  especially 
in  the  Netherlands,  as  complicated  and  fanciful  as  the  il- 
luminated devices  of  an.  old  missal.  Church  musie  was,  at 
flnt,  undeveloped,  and  old  madrigals  and  other  tunes  were 
veiy  clumsily  fugned  together  till  early  in  the  sixte^ith 
century  accord  with  a  fundamental  bass,  the  adaptation 
of  the  Ionic  as  a  major  scale,  and  the  transformati(ni  of 
the  other  five  ancient  scales  to  our  minor  scale  prepared 
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the  war  foF  modem  musie.  The  hannonic  period  of  tnusia 
began  perhaps  with  Luther  and  his  simple  chorals,  and  was 
broadened,  enriched,  and  established  by  the  foundation  of 
the  modem  opera — which  attempted  to  produce  the  old 
tragedy  and  found  great  variety  of  tone-color  and  even  dis- 
sonance necessary  for  strong  exprcisiont. 

The  fundiimcntal  postulate  of  all  European  tonic  sys- 
tema  is  that  the  entire  body  of  tones  and  harmonies  must 
always  stand  in  elose  and  distinct  connection  with  a  freely 
chosen  keynote.  The  material  of  music  is  more  abundant 
and  more  plastic  than  that  of  the  other  arts,  and  is  used 
with  greater  freedom.  The  finest  changes  in  consciousness 
arc  reflected  and  revealed  as  by  no  other  kind  of  phj'sical 
movement.  Klusic  is,  in  Vischcr's  language,  a  sort  of  "me- 
chanics of  the  movements  of  the  Gcmiilh"  rather  than  of 
the  feelings  (as  Ilelmholtz  defends  Ilanslich  for  saying). 
Its  effects  upon  and  articulation  of  the  states  and  changt's 
in  consciousness  arc  more  generic  than  is  articulate  speech. 
Melodic  changes  of  pitch  arc  graded  and  not  continuous  in 
all  known  ages  and  races  for  the  same  psychological  rea- 
son that  rhythm  is  universal.  We  arc  in  the  habit  of 
measuring  movement  in  space  by  our  atcps,  henee  rhythm. 
A  scale  ia  like  a  yardstick,  with  feet  and  inches,  to  measure 
changes  in  pitch.  If  there  is  no  exact  standard  of  meas* 
urcment,  as  in  the  untonality  of  the  whistling  of  the  wind, 
or  in  arabesque  ornamentation  in  architecture,  if  no  sys- 
tem or  unity  is  manifest,  the  effect  is  unpleasant.  The 
icsthetic  impression  of  music  is  like  that  of  waves  of  water, 
and  is  described  as  a  restful  sense  of  a  mighty  but  beau- 
tifully symmetrical  life.  It  had  been  urged  by  Ramean 
that  the  ancient  composers  of  homophonic  melody  had  har- 
mony in  thought  more  or  less  consciously  in  composing  har- 
monic accompaniments,  at  least  of  bass,  long  before  the 
period  of  harmony  began.  This  IlclmhoUz  doubts.  Orien- 
tal musicians  cannot  tolerate  harmony  now.  At  the  same 
time  be  grants  that  fur  ears  acute  enough  to  detect  over- 
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tones  the  higher  ocUt«  and  even  the  third,  when  heard  m 
accoiuitaniiiienU,  would  be  nothing  oew.  Two  tonet  are 
clonely  related  if  they  bare  two  oTertoncs  in  commoo.  ns 
itronger  the  latter  are  aa  compared  to  all  tb«  reat  tka 
closer  ia  the  relatiotuhip  and  the  more  caaily  will  aiagera 
and  hearers  rceognUe  it  It  mnst  thus  vary  with  the  tone- 
cttlor  of  different  iustromenta.  With  instmnunta  like  the 
flutr,  which  have  few  and  feeble  overtones,  the  intenrab 
of  the  most  common  ehords  are  perceived  if  at  alt  in  meia- 
ory  or  not  immediately,  and  hence  when  sounded  acem  new 
and  strange.  But  if  the  ear  ia  used  to  song  and  instm- 
nients  with  more  colored  tones  in  melody,  the  ehorda  of  the 
mure  common  intervals  sa-cm  already  familiar,  and  are 
atjoa  tolerated  even  if  played  on  flutes.  Now  a  praetieed 
musician,  in  hearing  a  melody  or  even  reading  its  notes, 
ran  call  up  in  luiriil  a  full  harmonic  accompaniment  The 
old  five-note  scale  without  half  tones,  in  which  Chinese 
and  Gaelic  music  is  written,  is  of  counic  less  harmonic 
than  ours.  It  still  maintains  its  own  against  the  modem 
twelve-note  scale,  adapb  melodies  from  which  the  notes 
it  does  not  contain  can  be  omitted,  and  tends  to  make  up 
for  few  notes  by  greater  eompsss.  Hence  the  clearness 
and  liveliness  of  the  old  Si^teh  melodies.  There  are  five 
of  these  scales,  and  with  the  aid  of  transposition  all  the 
music  written  in  them  can  be  plaj'cd  on  the  black  keys 
alone  of  a  piano.  The  Greek  scales  were  developed  troai 
the  enharmonic  chromatic  diatonic  tetraehord,  to  which 
many  liturgic  melodies  of  the  Roman  church  are  still  lim- 
ited, and  till  Pythagoras  added  an  eighth  they  consisted 
of  seven  notes.  For  the  various  forms  of  expression  which 
we  effect  by  harmony  and  modulation  the  Greeks,  whose 
music  was  homophonic,  could  use  finer  and  more  manifold 
gradations  of  their  species  of  scale,  while  we  have  left  bat 
two,  the  mRJor  and  minor,  which  are  very  easily  dirtta- 
puiNhcd.  The  greater  fineness  of  the  Greek  as  compared 
with  the  modem  ear  is  thus  vindicated.    By  natural  eoD- 
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Btmction,  taking  account  of  the  first  and  second  degrees 
only  (whole  and  half  notes),  the  five  melodic  scales  of  an- 
tiquity are  reproduced  according  to  acoustic  principles. 
So  far  as  homophonic  song  is  concerned  all  are  equally  cor- 
rect. With  the  gradual  reference  of  all  tones  to  one  fuo- 
damental  keynote  the  sense  of  a  catenal  relation  of  all 
tones  to  each  other  was  gradually  lost  and  the  modem  con- 
ception of  tonality  was  unfolded. 

Chords  may  be  said  simply  to  emphasize  tone-color. 
The  harmonious  sequence  of  the  popular  major  scale  re- 
strictfl  all  tones  to  their  nearest  relationship.  The  major 
is  more  purely  diatimic,  simpler,  clearer,  more  consequent 
in  both  melody  and  harmony,  than  the  minor  scale.  The 
Utter  best  expresses  what  is  indistinct,  desolate,  dreadful, 
mystic,  savage,  unasthetic.  The  great  musicians  have  not 
only  made  frequent  use  of  this  bat  sometimes  even  of  the 
ancient,  discarded  scales. 

In  modulating  or  changing  from  one  major  key  into  an- 
other, several  effects  are  secured.  The  change  itself  is 
agreeable,  like  the  alternation  of  consonance  and  dis- 
Ronnnce,  and  has  in  a  sense  taken  the  place  of  the  more 
effective  old  Greek  modulation  from  one  species  of  scale 
to  another.  If  an  instrument  with  fixed  and  uniform  tones 
is  so  tuned  that  all  its  half  notes  are  equidistant,  Ilclm- 
holtz  finds  DO  reason  why  a  distinctive  absolute  character 
should  inhere  in  the  different  scales.  They  have  a  dif- 
ferent character  as  usually  played  on  a  piano  because  the 
player's  touch  is  unavoidably  different  for  the  black  keys, 
and  because  the  open  unfingered  strings  have  a  distinctive 
tone.  Corresponding  differences  exist  also  in  wind  instm- 
mentfli  the  note  and  the  overtones  to  which  the  cavity  of 
the  ear  ^mpathetically  responds  may  slso  have  a  pecnliar 
character.  It  is  these  external  accidents  which  enable  us 
to  distinguish  the  different  scales. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  pure  or  natural,  as 
distinguished  from  tempered,  scales.  The  absolute  cbar- 
286 
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arter  of  the  forrnfr,  espcrwllj'  in  the  higher  ortana,  is 
quite  distinct,  and  niodulatitm  bceomoa  more  atriking  and 
effectirr  by  the  use  of  tempered  arain  (iDtmdiwed  chiefly 
Ity  the  piano,  although  within  the  cuinpan  of  the  voice  the 
beats  are  so  infivqiient  that  very  few  are  heard  before  the 
tone  dcelioea).  These  scales  hare  lessened  the  accuracy 
of  the  ear  and  the  voice.  In  the  natural  system  the  tone 
of  a  given  key  wonld  vary  a  little  sceonling  aa  it  was  eon- 
sonant  with  a  terls  or  a  quint  Ilelmholts  made  the  im- 
portant observation  that  highly  eultivatcd  performers  on 
stringed  instruments,  and  singers  who  habitually  sing  with 
other  voices  or  without  accompaniment,  actnally  osa  the 
natural  scale.  But  the  mechanism  of  instruments  and 
mere  conveoienee  domineer  over  the  natural  necessity  of 
the  ear  and  threaten  the  auprcnwcy  of  the  tooie  note  and 
its  chords,  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  modern 
music.  They  have  even  affected  composition  1^  making 
modulation  too  easy  and  ineffective,  so  that  the  more  dras- 
tic means  of  sharp  dissonance  and  unnatural  modulations 
become  necessary.  The  "ttmie  solfa  associations'*  in  Eng- 
land sing  with  enharmonie  oi^ans  with  sixty-flve  kcya  to 
the  octave,  by  the  natural  method,  and  the  effect  of  this 
music  is  most  pleasing.  Even  children  there,  it  is  aaid, 
find  the  piano  wrong  and  think  they  aing  the  "real  notes" 
of  the  natural  scale  more  essily.  It  was  \ty  thh  pnwtical 
application  of  his  diseoveriea  that  Helmholtx,  soon  sfter  the 
first  edition  of  the  work  we  are  describing,  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  strong  psrty  in  the  musical  world  and 
the  center  of  a  eontrovenfy  which  has  by  no  means  yet 
ceased. 

DisstKiances  are  means  of  contrast  and  of  expression. 
They  excite  a  sense  of  impulsion  forward,  and  are  gen- 
erally used  just  before  endings  to  suspend  the  aotieipation 
of  final  accord  already  excited.  Thus  they  have  do  inde- 
pendent right  of  existence,  ^oae  in  use  are  carefully 
enumerated  and  classified. 
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Sequent  tones  mny  be  ctBuiected  t^  a  direct  or  an  ia- 
dtreet  relationship  of  the  tones.  In  the  former  case  the7 
are  separated  by  a  consonant  interral — the  major  sext  and 
tertz  being  the  most  beautiful  steps;  in  the  latter,  by  more- 
meot  along  the  scale  in  whole  or  half  notes.  Tones  may 
also  be  brought  into  musical  eonneetion  by  adjacency  of 
pitch,  as  where  looped  together  by  intersecting  chromatic 
paisuiges  or  transition  notes.  In  the  seventeenth  ccntnry 
the  feeling  for  catcnal  sequence  of  accord  was  developed — 
this,  faoncver,  is  manifestly  po^ble  with  far  less  freedom 
for  harmony  than  for  homophonic  melody.  Thorough  bass, 
according  to  Helmboltz,  is  made  up  of  those  tones  which 
alone  or  chiefly  are  produced  by  the  tones  of  successive 
accords.  It  thus  comes  to  pass  that  each  of  its  notes  is 
followed  by  another  nearly  related  to  it  and  most  com- 
monly the  octaves,  quint,  or  tertz,  above  or  below,  as  re- 
quired by  the  famous  rule  of  Rameao. 

In  this  great  work,  in  fine,  Ilclmholtz  has  shown  that 
harmonic  overtones  have  always  played  an  essential  role 
in  musical  culture,  not  only  for  harmony,  but  also  for  me]> 
ody.  All  the  intervals  of  the  scale  might  have  been  made 
equally  distinguishable.  Fechner's  psycho-physic  law  has 
shown  that  such  a  gradation  is  possible  for  all  our  sensa- 
tions, and  it  is  almost  universal  in  musical  rhythms.  Its 
analt^ue  is  the  chromatic  scale  of  the  piano.  But  in  ntat* 
of  the  knonn  scales  of  history  has  melody  ever  moved  over 
uniform  tone  intervals.  They  are  all  constructed  upon  an- 
other principle,  viz.,  that  of  the  varying  degrees  of  rela- 
tionship in  tones,  which  has  become  the  foundation  of  mod- 
em melody  and  particularly  of  harmony.  Scales  and  har^ 
monies  arc  thus  a  product  of  artistic  invention  and  are 
by  no  means,  as  has  usually  been  supposed,  immediatdy 
given  in  the  structure  or  properties  of  the  human  ear. 
They  arc  rather  the  stories  which  art  has  used  in  the  con- 
stniction  of  our  musical  qrstem,  which  to  its  very  foonda- 
tion  must  be  judged  according  to  esthetic  laws.    , 
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"Hie  work  trondadcs  with  IlelmfaolU'i  famoui  Ksthetie 
theory.  B4»ut>-  he  premisca  must  ronfomi  to  the  lam 
and  rules  inbGrcnt  id  the  nature  of  the  hamaD  reason.  No 
iodicatioo  of  cousctousncsa  or  purpovivencss  should  erer 
be  apiMUvnt  in  a  work  of  art  It  luuat  be  judged  and  cre> 
atcd  L-unfonnab)/  to  laws  and  purpoties  not  diatinctl/  de- 
fined in  the  artixt'a  cousciouxncss,  although  the  more  ra- 
tiooality  and  symmetry  the  observer  can  discern  by  critical 
study  tlic  greater  his  inU-rest  and  enjoyment  become  It 
u  the  cliarac-lcriKtic  of  great  works  of  art  that  we  see  more 
inteltigibility  in  them  every  time  they  are  prcaratcd  to 
n>,  and  yet  ttic  most  iuimcdiatc  and  uncritical  judgment 
recognizes  a»thctic  beauty  without  thinking  of  laws  or 
reason,  cte.  Making  allowance  for  national  and  individual 
variations  of  taste  and  for  the  undoubted  enhancemoit  of 
ostlietic  pleasure  which  comes  by  education  and  practiee, 
we  expect  and  demand  of  every  other  sound  mind  the  nine 
reeuguition  of  bi-auty  which  we  ounelves  give  it.  This 
shows  that  we  do  not  regard  beauty  as  casual  or  individual. 
This  recognition  of  lawfulness  by  intuition  is  a  most  essen- 
tial eleiiirnt  and  is  the  most  diflk-ult  to  explain.  When  wc 
reeognizc  manifold  traces  of  order  without  grasping  the 
law,  a  feeling  of  rationality  which  ia  unlimited  arises.  We 
credit  the  artist  with  a  tact  or  thought  superior  to  our 
own  power  to  analyze  or  even  fully  to  recognin.  In  a 
great  artist  we  revere  a  genius  with  a  spark  of  divine  ere- 
ativeness  which  far  transceitds  our  slower-paced  thought, 
and  yet  we  know  that  he  is  a  man,  with  the  same  faculties 
as  wc,  although  purer,  clearer,  and  better  poised,  so  that  we 
feel  that  we,  too,  have  part  in  all  his  powers.  Our  trust 
in  the  bottom  soundness  of  the  human  soul,  bringing  home 
to  us  a  sense  of  unanual  exaltation,  our  faith  in  the  posu- 
bilities  nf  our  own  nature,  and  our  belief  that  the  world  is 
rational  to  its  core  thus  are  strengthened 

It  has  been  seen  how  muaieians  have  very  gradually 
found  out  the  analogous  relationships  between  tonea  and 
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chords,  first  to  melody,  then  and  more  particularly  io  hai^ 
tiiony.  The  entire  system  of  rules  which  coostitute  the 
theory  of  tborougli  bass  has  been  derived  from  the  attempt 
to  make  Ibis  relation  in  the  series  of  tones  which  ctmsti- 
tate  a  piece  of  music  clear  and  sensible.  This  sense  of 
relationship,  it  has  been  shown,  is  grounded  in  the  sensa- 
tion  of  partial  tones,  the  distinct  existence  of  which  can  be 
proven,  but  which  are  generally  perceived  only  in  the  ag- 
gregate  hy  consciousness.  The  lesthette  problem  is  thus 
reduced  to  explaining  a  peculiarity  common  to  all  our  sen- 
suous perceptions,  vis.,  the  recognition  of  competing  ag- 
gregates of  sensations  as  sensuous  symbols  of  apparently 
simple  external  objects  without  analysing  them.  Our  at- 
tention is  so  restricted  to  external  objects  that  we  arc  quite 
unpracticed  in  bringing  peculiarities  of  our  sensations  as 
such  to  consciousness.  We  have  only  learned  to  know  thein 
as  expressions  for  distinct  things  or  processes.  The  simi- 
larity between  an  accord  and  its  elementary  tones  is  like  a 
resemblance  between  two  faces  which  is  everywhere  de- 
tected, while  yet  no  one  can  point  out  any  particular  fea- 
tures which  are  alike,  or  specify  wherein  its  resemblance 
consists.  If  father  and  daughter,  he  ssys,  have  noses  or 
months  alike  it  is  readily  observed  but  does  not  interest 
OS,  as  where  the  resemblance  is  more  indefinable.  The 
latter  case  would  constitute  the  chief  beauty  of  painting 
and  would  show  that  the  artist  had  an  unusually  fine  feel- 
ing for  the  significance  of  features.  So  the  octave  is  a 
clear,  unattractive  interval,  while  the  great  tertz  and  sext 
which  are  near  the  limit  of  intelligible  intervals,  requiring 
as  they  do  for  complete  comprehension  that  the  five  par- 
tial tones  should  be  audible,  are  most  attractive  for  either 
melody  or  harmony.  Again  it  is  an  essential  characteristie 
of  space  that  like  bodies  and  like  morementa  can  he  in 
every  part  of  it.  All  that  can  occur  in  me  part  can  also 
occnr  in  every  other  part.  So  in  the  scale  every  phrase 
or  chord  can  be  executed  at  any  pitch.    So  great  ia  this 
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uulogjr  that  w«  ipuk  of  the  mOTemtnt  upward  and  down- 
ward of  the  Toiee.  IIoic*  it  beeomea  poMiUe  that  minieal 
movement  like  that  id  space  ezpre«ea  the  pendiar  eharae- 
t^riatiea  with  impellinff  force,  in  fact,  prcMuts  na  with  an 
image  of  powera  and  impalMs  that  lie  behind  it.  Hence 
may  it  be  in  the  power  of  music  to  express  and  aifect  moods 
and  dixpOHitiona.  Nor  is  this  iaconststent  with  the  opinim 
lliat  miuic  originated  in  imitation  of  the  instinctive  mod- 
ulations of  the  voice,  rhythm,  and  awentaation,  which  ex- 
press the  liveliness  and  violence  of  paychie  impulses,  exer- 
tion raising  the  pitch,  etc.  The  attempt  to  make  recitation 
richer  and  more  expressive  may  have  led  our  ancestora  to 
inv«)t  musical  movements  and  cadences.  But  the  scale 
makes  musical  imitati<Hi  imperfect  in  the  same  w^y  that 
cinbruidery  on  tapestry,  canvas,  or  cardboard  perforated 
io  squares,  with  graded  colors,  gives  imperfect  repreaenta- 
tinns  of  nature,  while  the  introduction  of  tone-colored  in- 
struments makes  music  still  more  unlike  the  natural  human 
vui<M>.  Thus  music  now  has  attained  a  far  more  general 
Rigniftcancc  than  instinctive  Tocal  sounds  could  ever  have. 
Tlie  subject  of  visual  perception  had  been  xcalously 
studied  in  Germany  for  several  decades  and  a  masa  of 
most  interesting  physiological  and  psychological  observa- 
tions had  been  made  when  the  first  part  of  Ilelmholts'a 
"Phi-siologisehe  Optik"  appeared  in  1856.  Many  experi- 
menters, before  they  had  attained  the  skill  needfu>  in 
studying  subjective  visual  phenomena  and  in  controlling 
the  movements  of  tlic  eyes,  had  injured  their  own  vision 
more  or  less  seriously.  Not  only  had  confirmation  of  eon- 
trary  peripheral  hypotheses  been  found  in  the  results,  but 
the  play  of  individual  peculiarities  ia  ascertaining  what 
the  facts  really  were  seemed  greater  than  in  any  other 
chapter  of  physiology.  To  give  some  account  of  all  the 
copious  literature  upon  the  subject,  particularly  the  more 
modern,  to  verify  in  and  to  hia  own  eye  eveiy  observation 
of  any  importance  or  which  bad  ever  been  made,  and  to 
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briDg  order  into  the  departnient  by  critically  sifting  all 
this  chaotic  material  and  introducing  the  empirical  theory 
as  the  one  by  irhich  the  facts  could  be  moat  consistently 
arranged  and  explained — this  was  the  vast  plan  ndmholtx 
proposed  to  himself.  The  "Optics'*  ia  thus  less  an  indi- 
vidnal  creation  than  the  "  Acoustics, "  but  represents  no 
less  or  less  valuable  scicnliRc  labor,  while  its  importance 
for  ps>-cliDlogists  is  even  greater  than  the  "Acoustics," 
greater  perliaps  with  one  exception  than  that  of  any  book 
since  Kant's  "Kritique."  In  the  space  at  our  comiuand 
any  adctjuate  r&uin£  or  digest  of  it  is  quite  impossible. 
The  chief  i>sychological  eleiiivnts  cannot  be  sifted  out  as 
we  have  attoiipteil  to  do  to  some  slight  extent  for  the 
"Acoustics,"  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  teacher  of  the 
laws  and  phenomena  of  mind  can  afTord  to  be  ignorant  of 
a  paragraph  of  it.  Wc  shall  only  attempt  to  give  to 
those  who  have  never  read  it  some  idea  of  its  scope. 

The  comparative  anatomy  of  the  various  structures  of 
the  eyeball,  its  curvature,  diameter  in  various  directions, 
the  orthpscope  by  which  the  iris  can  be  seen  nearly  at  its 
true  distance  behind  the  cornea,  the  ophthalmometer  which 
Ilelmholtz  invented  to  determine  the  curvature  of  its  eor- 
Dea,  which  is  almut  the  same  for  eyes  of  all  sizes,  are  de- 
scribed in  the  introductory  sections.  The  grand  divisions 
of  the  work  are:  (I)  Dioptrics,  or  the  course  of  the  rays 
of  light  in  the  eye;  (II)  Visual  Sensation;  (III)  Visual 
Perception.  The  first  division  is  devoted  to  refraction  by 
ineniu  of  lenses,  to  methods  of  obtaining  optical  constants, 
.ind  the  cardinal  points  of  the  eye,  to  accommodation  and 
the  optometer,  the  colored  edges  of  the  retinal  image  caused 
by  dispersion,  astigmatism,  or  monochromatic  aberration, 
the  manifold  entoptic  plienoineoa,  and  the  ophthalmoscope. 
The  second  division  is  occupied  with  the  various  methods  of 
stimulating  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  with  simple  and 
compound  colors,  the  intensity  and  duration  of  sensations 
of  light,  with  changes  of  irritability  and  after-images,  c<ni- 
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trait,  ind  Kubjcrtive  ph«i(niiea&.  The  third  diviumi  treats 
rKTroptioD  in  general  and  optical  illusioiu,  the  luovementa 
of  the  eye-ball,  the  monocular  field  of  viaion,  the  innerva- 
tioQ  feelings  of  the  inuselci  of  the  eye-ball,  the  perception 
of  depth,  binocular  vioioD,  and  the  livalrjr  of  the  ftelda  of 
vision,  with  a  criticiam  of  theories 

We  iiiiut  restrict  ourselves  principally  to  the  more  ape- 
eiflcally  pIiiIoM>|)hicnl  third  part  Down  to  the  seventeenth 
and  eiglitcriith  ceiiturioa  the  history  of  tlie  theories  of 
vision  ix  comprised  iti  the  history  of  philosophy.  From 
DeiiiM-ritUH  mid  Epicunis  to  Cartesius  comparatively  little 
was  uddtHl  to  our  knouk-dge  of  Kight.  The  latter  diHtJa- 
giiislicd  bi-tween  the  xiibje<-tive  (inalitics  of  senHation  and 
IIm>  ubjti-live  <|iiniilitalivti  n-Iutioiis,  utid  with  Ijcibnis  later 
(•s)»))lis)ii>d  a  coiiMHiuent  systfiii  t>f  innate  ideas.  Berkeley, 
LiM'kc,  Iliiiiie,  and  Kant,  as  is  well  known,  made  the  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  of  tliese  ideas  central  iu  philosophy. 
The  a  prii>ri  theory  was  adopted  from  Kant  by  Johannea 
Miillcr,  and,  indeed,  by  most  seicnlific  men,  before  the  pul^ 
lieatiun  of  Ilclmholtz's  work,  uud  is  now  knon-Q  as  nativ- 
isiii.  Miiller  as.snnied  that  the  retina  feels  itself  as  extended 
in  space  by  virtue  of  an  i*-»atc  capacity  to  do  so,  and  that 
the  scinuitions  of  both  retinas  are  combined  by  the  same  sort 
uf  capacity.  He  urged  that  not  only  space  and  time,  aa 
Kant  had  said,  but  that  the  special  localization  of  every 
iiiipression  immcdiutcly  given  in  si-nsuous  intuition  is  innate 
in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  eye.  It  follows,  neces- 
sarily, from  this,  that  the  soul  knows  immediately  what 
points  in  the  retina  of  one  eye  give  the  same  localization 
as  those  in  that  of  the  other.  Aubcrt  believed  that  these 
congruous  points  IDecksldlen)  were  identical  in  the  sense 
that  it  made  no  difference  with  our  perception  of  space 
whether  an  image  fell  upon  one  retina  or  upon  the  corre- 
xpouding  point  of  the  other.  Professor  Ilering  of  Leipzig, 
the  ablest  living  exponent  of  nativism,  holds  that  in  the 
perception  of  distance  the  si-nsations  excited  by  the  con- 
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graooa  points  in  the  two  retinu  are  iooately  different. 
Thia  Helmholtz  also  admita.  Bat  Hering  concludea  that 
these  sensations  have  from  the  first  different  spatial  char> 
acter,  or  distance,  and  gives  the  well  known  perceptive 
powers  of  a  newly  hatched  chicken  aa  a  practical  refutation 
of  the  empirical  view.  Helmholtz  holds  that  the  sensations 
excited  in  the  right  eye  have  an  unknown  quality  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  seniuttions  of  corresponding  points 
of  tlie  left,  a  qnality  which,  like  simple  sensations  them- 
selves, has  no  spatial  character  whatever,  but  is  used  by  the 
mind,  which  learns  to  create  oat  of  it  perceptions  and  con- 
ccptions  of  space.  The  notion  of  space  is  thus  not  a  pure 
intuition,  or,  in  Ks'^tian  phrase,  an  a  priori  form  of  the 
external  sense,  but  is  inferred  or  induced  from  unspatial 
sensuous  data,  as,  indeed,  must  be  assumed  by  all  logical 
believers  in  a  fourtli  dimension.  For  nearly  a  score  of 
years  the  subject  of  binocular  vision  has  been  the  chief 
battleground  between  empiricists  and  a  priorists  in  Qer- 
many.  Since  Whcatstone's  invention  of  the  stereoscope  and 
tlie  publication  of  the  studies  of  Helmholts,  most  of  the 
bcxt  studies  of  optical  phenomena,  Nagel,  Wundt,  H.  Heyer, 
Ponders,  Volkmann,  Pick,  C1as:%n,  and  nearly  all  youi^cer 
scientific  men  hold  in  some  form  with  more  or  less  reserva- 
tion the  empirical  theory.  The  fundamental  proposition  of 
empiricism,  according  to  Helmholtz,  is  that  for  our  eon- 
Bctousness  sensations  are  Mymbolt,  the  meaning  of  which  it 
is  left  to  our  understanding  to  find  out  For  the  eye,  these 
symbols- differ  in  intensity  and  in  color.  There  is  also  a 
place-mark  or  local  sign  which  is  different  for  eveiy  point 
of  the  retina.  We  feel,  also,  the  degree  of  innervation 
which  passes  to  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  Experience 
teaches  us  what  other  sensations  arise  if  the  object  is  con- 
templated from  different  sides.  The  aggregate  of  all  these 
manifold  sensations — qualitative,  quantitative,  local,  muscu- 
lar, and  also  those  possible  from  a  different  standpoint — 
gathered  into  one  collective  notion  we  call  the  percepticm  of 
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an  object,  M  loaf  as  it  h  rapportcd  \j  prweot  aematioot;  or 
an  imafc  of  BWMorj,  if  it  ia  not  thna  anpported.  TWw 
dem«its  inaka  ap  the  actual  and  only  eonteot  of  oar  no- 
tice of  a  Kcn  object.  The  aaij  p^rehie  acting  involved 
in  this  procen  ia  the  KcnlatlT'  reearring  anoeiatioo  of  two 
or  more  Dotioaa  or  impre«ion»  whieh  hare  been  often  eon- 
ncctcd.  These  anoeiatioiia  are,  of  eonrw,  more  fixed  and 
compulsire  the  more  often  the  emstitaent  elemoite  have 
been  repeated  together.  Indeed,  the  payehie  procenei  ior 
voh'ed  not  onlj  in  perception,  hot  in  many  aaaodationB  of 
ideal,  are  ao  compactly  welded  together  that  they  have 
ceased  to  be  permeable  or  analytable  by  pure  eonaeiotia- 
neat,  or  eontrvlUble,  except  indirectly,  by  the  wiU.  Hence 
it  comes  that  the  remlta  of  such  compacted  aaMwiatiooa 
■eem  given  to  the  nind  from  withoat  as  aomething  quite 
foreign  to  it,  as  by  an  objectiTe  force  of  nature.  When 
results  of  prerioos  psychic  processes  thus  attach  them- 
selves  to  present  sensations,  the  former  seem  given  like  the 
latter,  instead  of  having  once  been  freely  thoaght  out  If 
any  one  prefers  to  say  that  theae  prxKesaea  of  asMieiation 
and  the  natural  flux  of  emieepta  are  due  to  the  pnq>ertiea 
of  nen'ons  substance  rather  than  to  psychic  activity,  i.  e^ 
to  experience,  Ilelmholti  has  no  objection,  provided  that 
innate  neural  mecbanism  »  not  made  to  produce  ready- 
made  spatial  concepts  when  certain  nerve  fibers  are  stimu- 
lated. Such  a  mechanism  most  be  admitted  jurt  as  fai 
and  no  farther  to  account  for  the  assoeiatioQ  between  the 
sensations  and  the  conceptions  of  spatial  forma,  aa  it  would 
be,  €.  g.,  to  account  for  the  associations  between  the  letters, 
the  sound,  and  the  meaning  of  a  word,  which  are  admit- 
tedly due  to  practice,  experience,  and  euston,  and  could  be 
unlearned  as  they  have  been  learned. 

The  law  according  to  which  visual  perceptims  arise 

when  impressiona  are  made  npon  the  retina  is    that  we 

always  eonceive  sneb  objects  as  before  us  in  the  field  of 

vision  as  must  be  there  to  make  the  same  retinal  impresrion 
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when  the  eye  is  used  under  normal  eonditions.  If,  e.  g., 
the  oater  edge  of  the  eomei  is  mechanically  pressed,  we 
think  we  see  a  ray  of  light  coming  from  near  the  bridge 
of  the  nose.  This  is,  in  short,  the  principle  by  which 
optical  illodons  are  to  be  explained.  The  psychic  activities 
here  involved  may  be  designated  as  unconscious  necessary 
analogical  inferences;  necessary  because  the  impressions 
produced  cannot  be  canceled  by  any  degree  of  understand- 
ing  of  the  real  cause  of  the  illusion ;  analogical  because  the 
coses  where  the  spontaneona  iatcrpretations  of  the  impres- 
sion are  correct  so  manifoldly  outnumber  the  exceptions; 
inferences  because  from  the  observed  effect  upon  a  sense- 
organ  the  mind  prodnces  a  conception  of  a  cause  of  this 
effect.  In  designating  these  processes  as  unconscious,  it 
is  admitted  that  the  p^chio  activity  in  the  two  kinds  of 
inference  may  be  different,  but  the  similarity  of  results  in 
both  cases  is  assumed. 

The  second  general  characteristic  of  our  sense  percep- 
tions is  that  we  attend  to  them  with  ease  and  accuracy 
only  so  far  as  we  can  utilize  tbem  in  knowing  external 
objects  that  we  understand,  and  we  ignore  all  those  parts 
of  sensations  that  have  no  significance  for  outer  objects. 
Some  men,  like  Purkinje,  Volkmann,  and  Pechner,  seem 
to  have  a  special  talent  for  observing  the  latter,  but  the 
phenomena  of  the  blind  spot  in  the  eye  and  the  existence 
of  summative  tcnes  had  to  be  first  discovered  theoretically. 
Many  persons  can  see  even  after-images  and  fioating  specka 
in  the  vitreous  humor  only  casually  or  after  considenble 
practice.  A  aimilar  difOculty  arises  when  compo»te  sensa- 
tions are  to  be  resolved  into  their  elements.  The  percep- 
tion of  bodies  of  three  dimensions  of  space,  which  depends 
on  the  existence  of  a  different  perspective  in  the  two  eyes, 
and  the  apparently  simple  quality  of  luster,  which  depends 
on  different  colors,  or  brightness,  of  the  two  retinal  images, 
may  serve  as  examples  of  many  cases  in  which  a  composite 
aggregate  of  sensations  is  used  as  a  whole  for  a  sign  of  ft 
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tiogle  obJML  The  colon  of  a  UodMspe,  e.  g.,  look  briglitw 
and  mure  tike  a  flat  pirtare  vilhoat  the  penpective  which 
it  should  have,  if  we  view  it  with  inverted  bead,  became 
we  are  acriutonied  in  a  normal  poattioo  to  interpret  the 
mod ificat ions  in  the  tone*  of  algr,  foliage,  ete^  aa  a  dgn 
of  duitance.  With  inverted  head,  the  half  of  the  retina 
which  u  more  lucd  to  seeing  iky  and  eload  where  color  ia 
ptTcoived  in  itself  more  than  aa  a  sign  of  distance,  receivea 
the  colored  images  of  billi  or  treet  and  Jnterpreta  theas 
n-latively  unusual  sensationa  not  as  signs,  but,  according 
to  ita  wont,  at  their  own  worth.  So,  to(^  the  aenaation  of 
wetness  one  sometima  experiences  in  toochiog  a  cold, 
smooth  piece  of  metal  shows  that  thia  sensation  is  composed 
of  coolness  and  smoothness.  We  are  thus  well  practiced 
in  iuferring  the  objective  qualities  of  objects  from  oar  aen- 
sation,  but  wc  are  entirely  unpraeticed  in  bringing  oar 
pure  sensations  themselves  to  consciousnesL  Hie  aame 
is  true  of  our  perception  of  spatial  relatttnia.  We  have 
to  look  at  8  walking  man  through  a  telescope  which  givei 
inverted  images  in  order  to  be  conscious  of  the  manifold 
springings,  twistings,  and  swins^ngs  of  the  body  which 
are  combined  in  the  ordinary  perception  of  a  man  wait 
ing. 

The  great  difficulty  is,  of  courK,  to  find  a  criterioo  by 
which  to  distinguish  between  what  is  immediately  given  as 
sensation  and  what  comes  by  experienee  and  praUiee.  This 
llelinhottK  attempts  to  lighten  by  assuming  that  no  elemmt 
in  perception  can  be  idmitted  to  he  sensorial  which  ean 
he  suppressed  or  reversed  by  movements  which  ezperiaiee 
has  demonstrably  given.  What  experience  ean  overcome 
must  he  a  product  of  experience.  Tlie  sensstion  of  li^t, 
e.  g.,  which  is  caused  by  pressure  upon  the  qre-ball,  ean* 
not  be  obviated  or  eliminated  by  any  amount  of  explanatioa 
or  understanding  of  it  The  attention  may  be  diverted,  but 
whenever  wc  attend,  the  sensation  ia  there,  as  usual,  as  if 
caused  br  BD  outer  object  According  to  this  rule,  ooly 
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the  qnalitie*  of  sensation  can  be  regarded  as  pure  sensation^ 
and  all  else,  spatial  or  temporal,  as  producta  of  experience. 
Of  coune,  experience  does  not  teaeh  only  facts  and  experi- 
ence ma^  eonfront  experience  with  illuuons  that  are  pro- 
duced by  experience,  and  may  long  prevail  against  better 
knowledge  and  new  experience.  If  we  fixate  on  an  object 
with  only  one  eye,  if  we  see  it  only  in  indirect  vision,  with 
the  head  held  obliqnely,  or,  in  ease  it  is  near,  with  eyeballs 
roll.<Ml  np  or  down,  certain  illusions  are  cansed  which  do 
not  uceur  if  both  eyes  are  used  normally.  Thus  we  oro 
not  equally  practiced  in  interpreting  visual  sensations  in 
all  positions  or  directions  of  the  eye,  but  are  best  practiced 
for  those  which  follow  the  most  accurate  and  accordant 
perceptions.  What  we  have  learned  under  these  condi- 
tions of  normal  use  we  apply  to  all  cases.  A  similarity 
of  sensations  which  are  caused  under  such  unusual  condi- 
tiona  as  the  above  with  those  which  arise  in  normal  vision 
is  not  so  striking  that  inferences  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  are  infallible  or  uniform.  Hence  the  different  in- 
terprctstitms  of  different  observers  and  even  of  the  same 
observers  at  different  times,  which  have  occasioned  so  mncb 
strife  in  physiological  optics  and  cause  good  observers  to 
be  so  often  misled  by  individual  peculiarities  in  other 
natural  sciences. 

In  designating  sensations  as  symbolt  of  things,  as  above, 
HelmhoItE  denies  all  likeness  or  similarity  between  the 
two.  The  great  historical  question  is  whether  sensations 
agree  with  things,  i.  e.,  whether  they  are  true  or  false. 
Not  only  a  preestablished  harmony  but  even  an  identity 
between  them  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  ssserted  as  the 
basis  of  imposing  systems  of  philosophy,  with  which,  in- 
deed, the  nativistis  theory  is  thns  far  in  accord.  The  Eng- 
lish associationists,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  a  eorrespond- 
ence  between  them  and  regarded  our  perceptions,  therefore, 
as  illusions  and  all  real  knowledge  of  any  object  as  impowi- 
ble.    Premising  that  all  our  intuition  and  perception  are 
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HTcctfl  of  intoited  and  «oiiceiv«d  objects  upon  our  oerroiM 
qntem  and  ia  comeioaioeM,  that  everjr  effect  defModt  npoa 
the  nitara  of  ili  canae  and  also  apoo  the  nature  of  that 
oa  whicli  it  worin,  Ilelmholta  orgea  that  to  Kqtiire  a  eoo- 
crptkm  to  reproduce  the  nature  of  the  thing  conceived  with 
abaolute  truth  and  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
•ensea,  nervea,  and  eonaciousneaa  ia  abaord.  Ilelmholti 
contiDUM  in  a  noteworthy  passage  that  it  is  acnseleaa  to 
speak  of  anjr  other  than  a  practical  truth  in  pcrecption. 
Our  notions  of  things  must  be  syuibok  for  regulating  move- 
nient*  and  actions.  When  we  have  learned  to  read  these 
symbob  correctly  we  are  able  with  their  help  so  to  direct 
our  actions  that  the  dcsiml  result,  i.  e.,  tlie  expected  new 
sensations,  shall  follow.  Every  other  eomparisoh  between 
things  and  thoughts  is  not  only  unreal,  bat  inconceivable. 
To  ask  whether  thf  notions  which  I  have  of  a  table,  its 
form,  density,  color,  weight,  are  true  in  and  for  themselves 
and  accordant  with  actual  things  apart  from  the  practical 
use  that  ean  be  made  of  these  notions  is  as  absurd  as  to 
ank  whether  a  tone  is  red  or  yellow.  Things  and  our  eon- 
ccptions  of  them  belong  to  two  entirely  different  worlds, 
as  incommensurate  as  color  and  tone,  or  as  the  letters  and 
the  sound  of  a  word.  Even  a  perspective  projection  of  a 
table  in  the  brain  would  not  be  a  notion  of  the  table,  but 
a  second  physical  object  to  be  perceived  like  the  first. 

Properties  of  things  are  only  the  effects  which  they  exert  t 

upon  us  or  upon  other  things.    They  are  not  inherent  in  ji 

objects  in  and  for  themselves,  but  always  relate  to  other  ob-  i' 

jccta  or  to  our  senses.    The  only  respect  in  which  there  '      |j 

is  a  real  accordance  between  our  perception  and  reality  >■  li 

in  time.    The  sequence  of  external  changes  and  our  per-  'I 

cepUon  of  them  are,  with  slight  qualifications,  the  same.  '  ( 

Of  space  we  have  correct  images  at  most  of  but  two  dimen-  |. 

sions.  The  conception  of  a  table,  again,  comprises  a  multi- 
tude of  single  visual  impressions  of  its  different  sides  and 
distances,  another  seriea  of  tactual  impressions  received 
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by  morioff  the  hand  over  different  parts  of  ita  surface,  ete. 
This  collective  eoDceptiou  ia  in  fact  already  an  idea  (Be' 
griff)  in  the  same  sense  as  the  generic  "table"  is.  This 
conception  is  correct,  accurate,  true,  if  I  can  infer  from 
it  exactly  what  sensations  will  come  by  moving  hand  and 
e/e  in  various  wa^-s  and  over  various  parts.  There  is  no 
other  sort  of  similarity  between  an  object  and  a  conception, 
which  ia  its  mental  sign,  not  arbitrarily  determined  like 
speech  and  writing,  but  compulsory  from  the  nature  of 
sense  and  mind.  This  concept  may  be  valid  and  sure,  since 
oar  idea  of  things  may  be  true  without  being  like  things, 
and  yet  it  is  imperfect  aa  is,  e.  g.,  every  normal  eye — with 
bits  of  solid  and  opaque  matter  floating  in  its  flnids,  with 
a  lens  imperfectly  transparent  at  the  scams  of  its  struc- 
ture, without  the  power  to  unite  rays  which  proceed  from 
one  point  and  cmverge  in  a  poiut  again,  able  to  react  upon 
ether  vibrations  within  only  limited  "sriations  of  wave 
lengths,  seeing  well  only  in  direct  vision  and  within  certain 
distances.  But  the  eye  is  nevertheless  the  most  practical 
and  serviceable  of  organs. 

As  to  the  nature  of  inference,  Ilcluiholtz  declares  him- 
self in  accord  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  the  major  pre- 
mise is  s  product  of  experience  and  that  the  conclusion 
teaches  ns  nothing  new.  Unlike  Mill,  however,  he  believes 
that  the  law  of  casaality,  instesd  of  being  a  product  of  expe- 
rience, is  a  law  of  thought  whieh  precedes  experience.  The 
inference  by  which  we  are  impelled  to  pass  from  the  world 
of  sensations  to  the  notion  of  an  external  world,  and,  in 
fact,  most  instsnces  of  cause  in  organic  aa  distinct  from 
inorganic  nature,  are  cases  in  which  the  causal  connection 
between  natural  processes  cannot  be  rigorously  proven,  but 
ia  nevertheless  firmly  believed  to  exist  Were  it  a  product 
of  experience,  the  degree  of  its  validity  would  be  at  best 
about  the  same  as  that  of  rules  for  the  changes  of  weather 
and  fluctuations  of  the  wind,  and  the  vitalistic  physiolc^ists 
who  assert  that  its  scope  is  very  limited  in  organic  nature 
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conld  DOt  be  disputed.  The  natiml  imtiiiet  to  believe  ia 
freedom  of  the  irill  also  preaenta  a  vide  fidd,  in  whieh  it 
is  imposnUe  to  prore  the  eaoaal  law  with  aiv  rigor,  how- 
ever Srmly  reason  maj  believe  in  its  existence.  Again,  the 
appIicaUon  of  the  law  that  everything  mtist  have  a  eaoM 
has  loss  to  do  with  experience  than  with  oar  understanding 
of  it,  for  from  easca  of  error  we  infer  not  the  falsitj  of 
the  law,  but  our  own  igooranee  of  all  the  complex  of 
sequences.  Tlie  final  term  of  every  causal  train  of  reastm- 
ing  is  that  masses  exist,  move,  and  act  on  each  other  in 
space.  But  matter  and  force  are  abstract  ideas,  and  how 
can  we  make  these,  which  are  not  proven  by  experience, 
the  sufTiripnt  grounds  of  natural  phenomenal  Natural 
laws  arc  Biiuply  general  ideas  derived  from  changes  in 
nature.  But  since  as  generic  ideas  they  pertain  in  the  first 
place  only  to  our  thought,  yet  must  be  held  to  be  solid  and 
operative  apart  from  it,  we  call  them  causes  and  forces: 
The  law  of  suflicicat  ground  is  thus  simply  an  instinct  of 
our  understanding  to  subject  all  its  perceptions  to  its  own 
coDtroI,  rather  ttian  to  a  law  of  nature.  Our  understand- 
ing is  the  faculty  of  forming  general  ideas,  of  seeking 
causes  and  tracing  out  causal  conDcctiona.  This  la  compre- 
hending, and  hence  what  wo  cannot  comprehend  cannot  be 
thought  of  as  existing.* 

What  Helniholtz  tliought  on  religioiu  themes  no  one 
seems  to  have  known,  for  he  was  strangely  silent  up<m  such 
subjects.  His  work,  liowever,  was  penetrated  with  the 
spirit  of  reverence,  lie  knew  and  needed  no  double  housa- 
kceping,  and  apparently  had  never  experienced  any  ctKifliet 
between  the  head  and  the  heart,  which,  aa  we  have  seen, 
was  the  mainspring  of  very  much  that  Lotze  and  Fechner, 
like  so  many  others,  have  done.  lie  waa  content  to  think 
Ood's  thoughts  after  him  in  Nature,  the  first  great  revela- 

■Tbfl  abore  pajvkolo^eal  pai^grapbi  ara  epitomkad  ililnTsli 
of  I  20  and  1 33,  of  the  Phfilokg.  Opilk  aad  what  is  critietnd  la 
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tint,  and  perhaps  understood  tbia  ao  w«tl  and  foond  H'so 
•atiafyioK  that  be  felt  no  need  of  anjr  other. 

He  was  probably  tbe  greatest  master  of  experimeotal 
pbyaical  acienee  of  the  niaeteeDth  century.  He  paid  no 
heed  to  the  bonndories  that  separate  the  sciences  and  took 
no  interest  in  snrveying  boondaries,  aa  one  would  infer  ii 
often  tbe  chief  interest  of  WundL  During  bia  life  he 
taught  anatomy,  including  ita  applications  to  art,  sui^ry, 
physiology,  physics,  and  matbematica,  and  added  greatly 
to  tbe  vorld^  knowledge  of  psychology,  of  meteorology, 
and  of  chemical  theory.  In  bis  work  on  the  eye  and  tbe 
ear  it  is  often  hard  to  say  whether  he  ia  more  anatomist, 
phj-siologist,  or  mathcmatieian,  so  freely,  constantly,  and 
unconsciously  does  he  modulate  from  one  to  the  other  in 
quest  of  hia  theme.  Had  he  not  been  an  expert  in  all  these 
domaina  and  had  he  had  greater  respect  for  fences  and  leaa 
loTe  of  cross-country  excarsions,  he  could  not  have  ac- 
complisbed  bia  great  work.  He  felt  it  a  duty  and  a  plea- 
sure to  give  popular  lectures  (of  which  we  now  have  two 
volumes  in  English)  In  order  to  explain  in  non-techaieal 
terms  to  intelligent  laymen  what  his  work  and  what  seicnce 
meant,  and  in  this  he  was  hardly  behind  Dn  Bois  Reymond, 
Huxley,  or  TyndalL  Some  of  this  work,  like  so  much  else 
that  he  did,  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  When  he  heard  of  the 
telephone  and  wirdeas  telegraphy,  he  only  remarked  that 
they  were  to  be  expected  and  were  inevitable  results  of 
what  he  and  the  most  brilliant  of  his  pupils,  Herti,  who 
was  cut  oEF  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three,  to  Helmholtz'a 
profound  grief,  had  discovered.  He  was  too  dignified  and 
economical  of  his  time  and  energy  to  engi^  in  polemics, 
and  perhaps  his  Quaker  ancestry  contributed  to  make  him 
a  man  of  peace.  His  lectures  were  never  thronged  by 
students,  for  not  very  many  eould  understand  him.  He 
tanght  Bometimea  aubjecta  far  from  those  which  be  wu 
at  tbe  time  most  intent  upon,  but  later  in  life  he  had  one 
of  tbe  aupreme  satisfactions  of  a  professor's  life,  i 
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to  a  higher  degree  than  any  academic  teacher,  sare  in  tha 
field  of  metaphysics,  ever  enjoyed,  Tis.,  that  of  teaching 
chiefly  what  he  htniselt  had  discovered  and  wroogfat  out, 
with  the  reporting  at  sceoad-hand  on  others'  vieirs  fedneed 
to  its  miDimnm.  This  first-hand  teaching  has  an  inspira- 
tion all  its  own  to  both  teacher  and  taught.  Thn  range  of 
topics  to  which  h«  had  made  important  contribatitms  be- 
came so  wide  that,  if  this  plan  had  been  cxclusivelj  ad- 
hered to,  he  would  have  had  to  omit  but  very  few  topics 
in  the  field  he  eovcred.  Thus  his  teaching,  though  to  the 
few,  illustrated  the  very  highest  acsdeiiiic  ideal.  His  best 
work,  too,  was  done  in  small,  plain  quarters,  with  but  little, 
cheap,  and  largely  self-dcviscd  and  constructed  apparatna. 
For  one,  I  believe  that  his  "Optics"  and  his  "Accousties'* 
are  and  will  long  remain  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  orig- 
inal masterpieces  in  experimental  psychology,  the  study  of 
which  should  be  felt  supremely  incumbent  np<m  all  who 
specialiie  in  this  field.  Again,  most  who  cover  so  many 
fields  as  Ilelmholtz  did  (and  it  is  s  peculiar  affectation  of 
philosophical  and  even  psychological  thinkers  to  aifeet  this) 
are  oaually  regarded  by  experts  in  each  branch  as  superfi- 
cial amateurs,  but  the  best  mathematicians  of  his  dsy  eonld 
hardly  bestow  too  much  praise  upon  Ilelmholts's  work  in 
their  field;  physiologists  rect^nizcd  that  he  added  more, 
perhaps,  to  their  domain  than  any  other  man  of  hia  day, 
while  for  physicists  he  was  by  general  acclaim  the  man  of 
the  century.  I  should  place  him,  in  addition,  as,  /oetls 
princeps,  the  leader  and  model  to  all  experimental  psyebot 
twists.  Save  Hering's  rival  color  theory,  hanHy  anything 
he  did  has  ever  been  questioned,  and  in  almost  no  reapeet 
have  we  yet  gone  beyond  him  in  the  themes  he  treated. 

Once  more,  his  temper,  besring,  manner,  and  whole 
diathesis  are  hardly  less  ideal  than  his  work.  His  fun, 
face,  and  head  were  commanding.  ITansejiann,  after  Ua 
death,  found  his  brsia  among  the  Isi^cst  of  all,  and  the 
sulci,  especially  in  the  region  which  Fleehsig  assigna  to 
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usociatioa  and  originality,  were  deep  and  many.  His  eye 
and  ear  were  remarkable  organs  and  had  seen,  heard,  and 
done  more,  perhaps,  than  those  cf  any  other  man,  and  he 
also  had  the  hygienic  aense  not  to  impair  even  his  eye,  as 
Volkmann,  Furkinje,  Fcchner,  and  others  had  done  in  op- 
tical investigations.  That  these  and  his  brain  were  not 
more  minutely  and  comparatively  studied  is  m  misfortune 
to  saeiicfl. 

Perhaps  he  comes  nearer  than  any  other  man  (although 
possibly  some  might  except  Darwin,  despite  the  fact  that 
his  type  of  mind  is  so  different  that  comparisons  are  idle) 
to  deserving  the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  to  a  man, 
which  was  given  him  by  a  colleague  after  his  death,  via., 
that  from  maturity  his  every  serious  thought  had  added 
Homething  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  and  expanded 
its  boundaries.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  all  the  titles,  degrees, 
medals,  and  other  honors  conferred  upon  him  by  his  coun- 
tiymen  and  in  other  lands,  the  paintings  hung,  the  busts 
set  .np,  and  the  large  statue  in  bronze  erected  on  the  in- 
itiative of  the  Kaiser  in  the  yard  of  the  University,  Qer- 
many  has  honored  herself  no  less  than  she  has  honored  him. 
Could  eugenics  ever  teach  ns  how  to  breed  such  men,  the 
progress  of  mankind  toward  penetrating  the  boundless  se* 
erets  of  Natufe  would  be  incalculably  accelerated. 

No  brief  sketch  can  do  justice  to  a  man  like  this.  To 
my  thinking,  he  more  than  Wundt  is  the  ideal  laboratory 
psychologist,  fittest  of  all  to  set  fashions  and  point  the  way 
to  experimentalists  in  this  field.  He  kept  with  great  tact 
and  discretion  to  problems  that  were  solvable  and  prac- 
tieally  every  result  he  reached  still  remains  unquestioned. 
Progress  will,  of  course,  in  time,  transcend  but  will  never 
invalidate  his  conclusions.  His  methods,  too,  no  one  im- 
pugna.  He  always  subordinated  them  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter, and,  accurate  aa  th^  were,  they  were  never  mora 
exact  or  complex  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
theme.  Always  the  theme  stood  out.  So  far  was  he  from 
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being  a  method  pedut  or  a  tinkorer  tliat  be  ilw^jn  kept 
methods  and  apparatos  aererely  in  their  place  ai  meiiN, 
never  aa  ends.  In  liii  model  studies  of  the  ear  and  tbe 
eye  he  repeated  ereir  experiment  of  his  predeceaaors  and 
more  often  amplified  than  intrieated  their  w^jrs  of  doing 
things.  Little  eared  he  for  definiUons  or  demareatiena. 
lie  wasted  no  energy  in  laying  ont  or  building  fcneea  be- 
tween the  different  departments  of  knowledge,  ai  Wtmdt 
has  done,  until  some  of  hia  pupils  are  prone  to  lose  ught  of 
or  ignore  the  nataral  bonds  between  them.  He  bad  no 
respect  tor  such  artificial  partitions,  but  followed  bb  theme 
across  or  over  them  alt  "When  investigating  tbe  eye  and 
the  ear,  nothing  pertaining  to  their  structure,  eTolntiwi, 
natural  or  culture  history,  phyncs,  psychology,  csthetiea, 
philosophical  or  cpistemological  relations  was  fprugn  to 
his  interests.  These  disciplines  were  all  kits  of  tools  frmn 
which  most  be  taken  those  that  helped  to  make  the  finished 
work  better.  Here  classifleation  or  taxonomy  ia  neeeaary, 
but  it  may  well  be  left  to  narrower  minda  merely  to  di»> 
criminate  methods,  domains,  and  resulta.  Again,  he  uerer 
wrote  himself  out  or  published  prematurely.  He  waited  till 
all  was  finished,  clear,  unitary,  and  then  set  forth  the  re- 
sulta as  succintly  and  plainly  as  he  could.  Ria  aeientifle 
writings  are,  therefore,  less  often  prolix  than  liable  to  em- 
tain  omissions,  or  an  perplexing  because  of  their  eondensa- 
tion.  He  seems  never  to  have  Celt  that  he  had  made  a 
aubject  thoroughly  his  own  until  he  bad  stated  it  in  its 
simplest  terms  and  made  it  accessible  to  the  common  aensa 
of  the  mind.  This  instinct,  which  is  responsiUe  for  the 
three  large  volumes  of  his  popular  papers,  aeema  a  product 
of  two  factors:  first,  to  get  a  clearer  grip  of  the  anbjeet 
itself,  for  he  felt  that  nothing  was  completely  understood 
until  it  could  be  stated  so  that  a  vety  elemental  and  nnin- 
formed  mind  could  grasp  it;  and  secondly,  hia  deep  and 
unique  conviction  as  to  the  duty  of  savants  to  populariaa 
their  results  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  nniveraities  and  the 
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winning  of  confidence  in  research,  but  as  no  small  factor  in 
the  advancement  of  civilization.  In  the  choice  of  problems, 
too,  which  be  made  with  such  remarkable  sagacity'  and 
opportuneness,  if  not  inevitableness,  the  same  motive  is 
apparent,  so  that  his  mind  seems  almost  an  oracle  of  the 
acientifie  eonsciousDefu  of  bia  age.  His  style,  also,  is  plain 
and  clear  and  perhaps  was  more  or  less  modeled  on  Eng- 
lish patterns.  He  is  sotiictimea  terse  and  crisp,  and  his 
sentencea  are  never  involuted,  contorted,  ambiguous,  or 
hazy.  lie  seems  to  have  had  an  (esthetic  instinct  that  made 
him  feel  the  charm  of  the  easiest  way.  Por  these  reasons, 
it  seems  possible  that,  just  as  after  the  great  speculative 
age  of  German  philosophy,  it  was  found  by  general  consent 
necessary  to  slight  hia  successors  and  go  bach  to  Kant  to 
start  over  again,  so,  when  those  tendencies  have  spent  their 
forces  that  have  irradiated  from  the  Leipzig  cult,  in  which 
the  proportion  of  method  to  matter  has  been  constantly 
increasing  of  late,  experimental  psychology  will  go  back 
to  Helmholtz  if  it  is  to  remain  truly  scientific  and  to  make 
anre  prepress  along  experimental  linet. 
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Wundt  WM  bom  in  1832  and  will  be  eightj  next  Angort, 
in  event  which  bis  many  pupili  and  admiren  in  Germany, 
thU  country,  and  elsewhere  ought  to  commemorate.  Of  hb 
early  life  and  parentage  I  find  no  record,  though  I  am  hdd 
that  a  few  m-onU  have  appeared  in  the  Qerman  prea. 
He  attained  tlie  dogrcei  of  M.  D.  and  of  Ph.  D.  and  habS- 
itatcd  aa  Ducent  in  I'hysiology  at  Heidelberg,  where  he 
became  for  a  liin<ran  HMTiiliinrTif' fifimhnlt«,  who  later 
desiring  a  helper  more  accomplished  in  mathematiea  and 
physics,  sought  another  in  his  place.  When  IIelmh<dts  went 
to  Berlin,  Wimdt's  friends  proposed  his  name  for  the  chair 
of  Physiology  left  vacant,  but  Kuhne  won  the  appointment. 
In  1873  Wundt  went  to  Zurich  as  Profeswfr.<^J^ilosophy, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  called  to  Lcipgig,  where  he 
has  been  ever  since.  From  the  first  he  was  a  hard  worker, 
but  won  scant  recognition  until  the  first  edition  of  hia 
" Ph}-siological  Psychology"  appeared  in  1874.  One  of 
hia  competitors  for  the  Leipsig  position  was  Horwici,  th« 
anal}-st  of  feeling,  but  the  scale  was  turned  in  Wundt'a 
favor  by  the  Ilerbartians,  whose  stronf^old  waa  in  thia 
university.  Here  Wundt  baa  been  from  the  first  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  influential  and  of  late  the  leading 
professor  in  the  philosophical  department,  and  has  serred 
one  term  aa  Rector.  The  very  term  "payehopfa^ica"  desig- 
nated something  which  was  in  good  repute  at  Leipaig,  aa 
waa  the  idea  of  applying  mathymntin  to  thr  ntndiea  of 
the  human  soul,  w*hich  Fechner  as  well  as  Ilerbart  had 
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advocated  ud  promoted.  Thus,  no  place  in  Germany  wu 
10  favorible  for  the  reception  of  the  new  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  exact  methods  of  ph^ical  science  to  paychology, 
liecause  the  succession  to  Wundtism  from  the  doctrines  of 
I  Ilerbart  andFec^er  was  both  legitimate  and  direct  Here 
~^andt  developed  the  first  experimental  laboratory  of  psy- 
chology, and  here  in  the  early  eighties  I  heard  his  lectures 
and -took  part  as  a  Versuchs-thier  in  several  experiruental 
studies,  most  of  my  time  being  absorbed  by  physiological 
work  with  Ludwig,  where  I  investigated  the  summation  of 
muscular  stimuli  ond  also  printed  another  small  joint  mon> 
ograph  on  retinal  stimulation  with  von  Kries,  attendiug 
other  rather  miscellaneaus  scientific  courses. 

In  this  circle,  Wundt  was  then  regarded  not  without 
some  disparagement.  He  was  married  shortly  after  leav- 
ing Heidelberg  and  is  the  father  of  a  son,  ]\tax,  and  a 
daughter,  the  former  first  a  philologist  and  now  a  philos- 
opher who  has  written  on  Qreek  Ethics.  He  is  a  man  of 
modest  and  rather  unimpressive  personality,  of  simple 
tastes  and  life,  and  untraveled,  having,  I  think,  never  vis- 
ited even  England,  reading  but  not  speaking  English  with 
ease.  In  1900  and  again  in  1910  the  institution  with  which 
I  am  connected  made  earnest  efl^orts  to  induce  him  to  visit 
this  country,  but  he  was  unable  to  accept,  pleading  none 
too  vigorous  health  and  the  pressure  of  work.  He  lias 
never  been  induced  to  attend  any  congress  and  avoids  all 
public  functiont.  In  his  laboratoiy  and  at  his  home  he 
is  courteous  and  helpful,  and  talk*  veiy  freely  with  liis 
students  though  he  is  often  a  little  preoccupied,  and  is  by 
nature  not  gemiithlich.  In  his  laboratory,  when  I  knew  it, 
he  was  suggestive  and  assiduous,  but  he  has  lately  depended 
more  and  more  upon  assistants  for  details  of  technique 
and  practical  manipulation.  Perhaps  not  his  interest  but 
his  personal  attention  to  laboratory  work,  although  always 
maintained  relatively,  has  declined  as  he  has  become  more 
abwrbed  in  literary  and  philosophic  activities.' 
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WobA  it  a  taperb  aeidemie  lectnrer  utd  to  tliii  ha 
ova  much.  He  w»  the  first  profeaMr  in  tha  philotopbk 
field  to  experiment  before  hit  clawfi,  u  he  used  to  do  when 
the  liboretory  wu  a  imall  private  ventnre  of  hU  own.  He 
hat  aluaji  hsd  a  talent  for  making  philoaopbieal  and  pv 
ebotogical  topics  intomting  and  popular  for  atudcnta  of 
mrdieine,  theology  and  even  law  and  hb  service  in  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  apecialiEation  by  attracting  attention  to 
the  mcMt  humanistic  of  all  fields  has  been  very  great  As 
an  expositor  of  opinion,  Wundt  has  nearly  every  quality  of 
rfTpt-tivcncss.  Some  have  thought  he  simplified  too  much 
before  hin  large  academic  audiences  and  made  topics  too 
easy  by  pasting  lightly  over  difllculties.  Certain  it  is  that 
utost  of  his  lectures  are  more  elementary  than  his  tezta 
and  intIc<Hl  only  a  German  special  student  in  that  conntty 
where  the  lecture  method  is  so  potent  a  tradition  would 
be  likely  to  attend,  as  they  do,  courses  on  topics  on  which 
the  In-turer  has  already  printed  a  book.  It  is  a  enrioos 
illustration  of  the  difTcrcnt  academic  temper  of  that  coun- 
try that  xtihlfnts  will  crowd  long  couraca  which  they 
could  get  up  for  themselves  from  the  lecturer's  text  with 
great  saving  of  time  and  effort.  Outside  his  own  class- 
room, Wundt  has  never  been  a  popular  lecturer.  He  has 
no  gifts  such  as  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Huxley  and  evn  Udm- 
holtx  had,  to  simplify  his  own  ideas  for  the  general  pub- 
lic or  perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  that  he  has  no 
taste  for  this  sort  of  work.  So  far  as  he  haa  attempted 
to  make  propngnnda  of  his  own  views,  it  has  been  within 
academic  walls  by  elementarizing  what  he  has  written  in 
greater  detaiL 

Wundt  has  the  great  natural  advantage  of  having 
chosen  a  life  course  of  work  that  is  in  harmony  with  the 
progressive  stages  of  adult  development.  In  the  doeent 
years  of  ajijimiticeship,  he  waa  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  prob- 
lems of  physiology,  the  modem  developmeni  of  which  Is 
one  of  thcgreat  achievements  of  aerman  acience  and  which 
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hu  lifted  medicine  througliout  the  world  to  t  higher  plane. 
Phyaiology  brings  varioiu  other  wience*  to  a  focns.  To 
know  it  bu  well  been  called  a  liberal  educitioa  as  well 
as  an  excellent  practical  discipline  in  logic  and  in  manipa- 
Uti<Hi.  The  science  is  so  new  as  still  to  be  invested  with 
some  of  the  glory  of  its  dawn.  It  rests  upon  the  great  ideal 
of  applying  physics,  the  most  exact  of  alt  sciences,  and  more 
recently  ebeiuistry,  to  the  study  of  the  functions  of  living 
tissue  and  of  the  human  body.  This  suggests  a  further  con- 
quest of  nature  quite  in  line  with  all  Baconian  ideals  and 
opens  endless  vistas  of  substituting  definite  and  well  assured 
in  tlie  place  of  vague  knowledge  in  realms  both  practical  and 
theoretical  which  had  hitherto  been  invested  more  or  less 
with  speculative  and  traditional  ideas.  Thus,  to  apply 
these  methods  to  the  seoses  and  to  the  elementary  intel- 
lectual processes  was  the  inevitable  next  step  and  behind 
it  was  all  the  momentum  of  the  physiological  Benaissance 
which  was  itself  of  great  culture  significance.  With  biol- 
ogy Wundt  has  had  little,  perhaps  too  little,  to  do.  When 
he  began  experimental  psychology  there  was  little  save 
the  p^ychopliysic  law,  reaction  times,  the  experimental 
physiology  of  the  senses  and  the  early  studies  in  brain  lo- 
calization. Now,  we  have  a  vast  body  of  organized  methods 
and  results  requiring  in  a  novice  several  hundred  stand- 
ard experiments  with  apparatus,  under  experts  who  spend 
moat  of  their  time  in  the  laboratory,  employing  new  meth- 
ods of  observation  and  introspection.  From  all  these 
sources  has  come  a  Renaissance  of  interest  in  the  studies 
of  the  human  soul,  which  had  long  been  discredited  by  exu- 
berant and  unsubstantial  speculation.  Of  this  movement 
.  for  nearly  fifty  years  AVundt  has  been  the  center  and  more 
and  more  the  leader  and  to  .him  more  than  any  one  else  ia 
due  the  fact  that  instead  of  being  despised  and  rejected  of 
science,  the  studies  of  the  mind,  the  highest  thing  in  the 
highest  creature,  are  rapidly  winning  a  place  of  snch  in- 
fluence and  importance  as  to  suggest  to  some  a  revival  of 
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of  Vupdt'i  pupjli — Titehener.  Kiyepelin, (^^ajle/TCMttdl. 
*  '  ^Eivt 


Mciunum,  the  WSnburgeim-and  otben — have  gooe  dit- 
tinctly  bcj-ond  Wundt  Some  of  them  ire  tarning  oat 
wortu  thit  rival  the  prodactivencas  of  the  mother  labwB- 
toiy,  hare  opened  Dew  fieldi  and  even  challenged  and 
transcended  and  occasionally  refuted  a  number  of  the  eher^ 
ished  poaitioni  of  the  leader  who  hai  aometimea  been 
atirred  to  polemica  against  the  veiy  pupils  whom  h«  haa 
inspired,  although  he  has  never  indulged  in  the  extrava- 
gance or  violence  that  was  characteristic  of  the  pbiloaophie 
intermcno  which  for  a  generatimi  preceded  his  entrance 
upon  the  stage.  The  p^chological  laboratoiy  has  eon- 
stantly  changed  and  ia  a  very  different  thing  from  what 
it  was  in  the  early  eighties  when  I^was  enabled  to.  found 
the  first  Wundtian^laboratorjr  in  this  country  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  to  be  followed  in  a  few  years  by  thoaa 
of  Cattell  at  Philftj^hia  and  Columbia,  Titehener  at  Coi^ 
ncll,  Miinstcrberg  at  Harvard  and  many  more.  All  theiur- 
face  mining  has  been  done  and  the  technique  of  methods 
(which  at  its  best  is  an  admirable  and  new  sehoolof  logie,a 
logic  which  however  has  never  been  written)  is  a  more  ef- 
fective engine  for  exploiting  the  field  and  haa  a  larger 
future  than  was  at  first  realised,  «ven  thongh  some  of  tha 
followers  of  the  Wundtian  movement  seem  to  me  in  danger 
of  forgetting  the  grand  old  Aristotdian  precept  which 
should  be  written  upon  the  walla  of  every  p^chologieal 
laboratory  to  the  effect  that  it  is  onIy_pcdanti7  to  apply 
in  any  fields  methods  juore  exact  jfian  UKnTof 'wluch^the  ^ 
subject  admits.  Beginning  in  tbe  small  and  more  accessible 
field  of  sensations,  experimental  methods  have  steadily 
moved  on  and  up  toward  the  more  complex  problems  of 
association,  attention,  will,  voluntary  movement,  the  hightf 
thouf^t  processes  and  even  feeling,  ao  that  to  reach  tiM 
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frontier  and  estaUisb  really  new  facts  now  requires  a 
rather  elaborate  panoply  of  Icnowledge,  experiment,  inge- . 
nuity  and  skilL  Wundtian  methods  are  also  now  to  some 
vjr  extent  applied  in  the  study  of  insanity,  as  witness  the 
-ylN^w  laboratories  in  fifteen  of  our  progressive  asylums.  It 
■  is  also  to  some  extent  to  Wundt's  pupils,  although  far 
more  to  his  spirit,  that  we  owe  the  new  enthusiasm  and 
the  recent  improvements  in  controlled  observatiooal  meth> 
ods  in  the  study  of  animal  instinct  from  tropisma  up  to 
the  tests  of  the  intelligence  and  training  of  doga,  monkeys 
and  t^e  rest,  although  Wundt  himself  has  done  little  or 
nothing  in  this  field.  In  experimental  asthctics,  his  eon- 
tributions  have  been  of  minor  importance  and  to  others 
must  be  ascribed  the  more  sigoiflGant  initiations,  although 
this  too  has  not  escaped  the  influence  of  his  work,  lie 
somewhere  says  substantially  that  everyone  who  studies 
philosophyj^etbics..  ps^ycbology.  or. related  brjmches  should 
always  have  on  hand_Bonie  experimcntal.^i'prtfls.a  tooic. 
For  many  years  Wundt  conducted  a  weekly  philosophic 
club  or  seminary  of  students  to  each  of  whom  he  assigned 
topics  and  references  beforehand  and  who  read  their  essays 
in  turn.  These  arc,  or  at  least  were  in  my  day,  mainly 
digests  of  larger  works  or  monographs  or  topics  traced 
through  the  history  of  thought  and  reported  for  mutual 
benefit.  Here  he  was  the  most  diligent  and  assiduous  of 
note-takers  and  thus  used  the  work  of  others  as  an  instru- 
ment for  foraging,  so  that  this  has  doubtless  been  of  great 
and  legitimate  service  to  him  in  the  preparation  of  his 
various  books,  some  one  or  more  of  which  he  seems  also 
to  feel  that  every  real  scholar  should  always  have  on  hand. 
Unlike  Lotze,  who  also  began  as  a  medical  psychophysiol- 
ogist,  he  has  never  lost.  biB  anchorage  to  scientific  jn£thods 
although  he  occasionally  dd.^tsjiut.jnto  the  shordcss  ocean 
of  metaphysical  speculation.  He  is  not,  however,  a  great 
Bcientifie  genius  like  Helmholtz,  nor  is  he  always  exact 
enough  to  avoid  error  or  escape  jnst  criticism,  althon^ 
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preciuon  of  phraseologjr  >■  ilmost  an  obwetioa  with  Ua. 
But  after  fifty  yean  of  hard  honest  intellectual  woifc,  tak- 
ing into  account  quanti^,  quality  and  ranee,  there  are 
probably  few  men  of  our  d^y  or  hii  own  who  deeem  a 
place  above  him.  Hia  work  requires  vast  iDformatioD  in 
vanooa  diverse  fielda,  breadth  of  lympathy,  and  critical 
acumen  to  sift  out  those  tmtt  which  abound  in  itodiea 
of  the  mind  perhaps  as  nowhere  else,  and  a  modentioo 
and  tcuiperance  of  inference  in  sifting  and  judging  which 
is  one  of  the  rarest  virtues  in  those  who  deal  with  philo- 
sophic problems.  He  has  traversed  the  long  and  often 
dreary  firld  of  theory  concerning  the  relations  between 
the  body  uid  the  brain  and  nature  in  general,  now  sug- 
gesting further  research,  now  brushing  away  many  care- 
fully woven  fabrics  of  cobwebs,  making  on  the  whole  re- 
markably few  blunders  and  misjudgmcnts,  and,  in  fine, 
doing  much  to  vindicate  perhaps  his  deepest  feeling 
that  psychology  in  the  large  sense,  including  the  other 
mental  disciplines,  ought  to  be  the  queen  of  all  the  i^- 
eoces. 

Among  liis  earliest  works  was  his  theory  of  muscular 
movements,*  dedicated  to  Du  Bois-Rcyniond,  which  is  ex- 
pressly based  upon  the  author's  own  investigations  b^nu> 
in  the  summer  of  1857  in  Berlin  at  Reymond's  snggw 
tion  and  stimulated  by  the  work  of  Eduard  Weber.  The 
young  investigator  here  experiments  upon  the  elssticity 
of  muscles  at  rest  and  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
upon  them,  the  effect  of  blood  and  its  occlusiim,  and  of 
heat  and  chemical  agents.  He  studied  also  muscular  death, 
and  relaxation.  In  the  second  part  he  experimented  upoa 
elasticity  during  action  and  showed  the  effect  of  tetanua 
upon  cohesion ;  he  also  tested  the  effect  of  the  constant  gal- 
vanic current,  applied  mechanical,  thermal  and  ehemieal 
stimuli,  and  tried  to  observe  spontaneous  irritability,  *nA 
measure  fatigue. 

*  Difl  Lckra  Toa  <l«r  UatkcHMwi^DiiA  UU,  pi  ML 
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WuDdt'i  first  book,*  published  in  1S62,  when  he  was 
privat  docent  at  Heidelberg,  based  upon  papers  that  had 
beea  printed  in  Henle's  Zeitichrift  since  1858,  bore  Leib- 
nis'a  motto,  nihU  at  in  intellectu  quod  non  fuerit  in  senam, 
exdpe  niti  ipse  intellecivi.  Here  he  discusses  briefly  the 
histoi7  of  the  theory  of  vision,  then  describes  vision,  mo- 
nocular and  binocular,  discusses  luster,  contrast,  rivalry, 
the  horopter,  eye  movements,  the  development  of  the  field 
of  vision,  accommodation,  etc.,  with  minor  sections  on  per- 
ception, touch,  muscle  sense,  etc.  He  expresses  the  gen- 
eral conclosion  that  the  soul  is  something  that  develops 
from  itself  and  acts  according  to  logical  laws,  lie  is  much 
impressed  with  visual  paradoxes  and  anomalies.  We  have 
here  a  number  of  the  cuts  which  have  appeared  in  suc- 
cessive editions  of  his  psychology,  and  still  more  of  the 
matter.  He  was  here  attempting  with  some  enthusiasm 
to  make  experimental  observations  upon  vision  with  the  aid 
of  certain  physical  apparatus.  This  meritorious  little 
work  has  never  reached  a  second  edition  and  should  be  re- 
garded as  having  chiefly  historical  value,  as  showing  in 
early  stage  of  the  development  of  the  author's  interest  in 
experiment. 

Wundt's  general  point  of  view  and  both  the  problem 
and  standpoint  of  his  life  work  are  probably  lieat  ex- 
pressed in  the  long  and  important  introduction  to  this 
work.    It  is  so  significant  aa  a  key  to  hia  okti  general  pon- 
tion  that  it  should  be  briefly  r&umM  here  aa  follows:    He 
premises  that  the  pn^ress  of  natural  sciences  is  bound 
up  with  progress  in  the  methods  of  investigation.    Every 
important  new  apparatus  or  instrument  like  the  ophthal- 
moecope,  laryngoscope,  etc,  is  followed  by  a  series  of  new 
discoveries,  and  modem  science  itself  originated  in  a  rev- 
olution of  methods  in  the  hands  of  Bacon,  Qalileo,  ete. 
[  Assuming  psychology  to  be  a  natural  science,  it  is  the  only 
one  which  had  not  felt  the  impulse  of  new  empirical  meth- 
'Beitrip  vu  Tbeoria  der  BimtMwabnmuiiaiig,  1892,  p.  4S1. 
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•  oda.  Hence  it  had  idTniccd  not  one  cnmtial  itep  nue* 
I  Ariitotk.  Quotioia  eoDceniioc  the  eotutitntion,  tmieaet, 
•rat,  origin,  and  future  state  of  the  soul,  which  have  hith- 
erto bcm  tho  leadiog  themea  of  pigrehological  inveatigatiflo, 
briong  only  to  metaphjiiesL  They  are  problenu  whit^ 
stand  behind  pqrcholt^ar  and  have  a  sort  of  juatiBcatioa 
<Hi1y  after  all  ita  specific  questions  are  anawered.  To  pat 
them  first  ia  as  it  phj-dei  instead  of  confining  itself  to  the 
phenomena  and  laws  of  light,  heat,  sonnd,  eleetrieitj, 
should  occupy  itself  in  discussing  the  nltimate  eonstita* 
tion  of  matter  and  the  nature  of  force.  Why  does  pqrehol* 
ogy,  he  asks,  insist  on  beginning  where  it  should  only  end, 
enpocially  as  there  arc  so  many  psychological  questiooa 
which  admit  of  «□  iDdcpcndcnt  solution  1  In  propoitioB 
aa  it  has  been  more  and  more  clearly  seen  that  philoaophy, 
like  other  sciences,  must  take  experience  as  ita  point  ot 
departure,  it  haa  received  more  attention  and  Mqnircd 
more  significance  till  "it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  aay  that 
all  our  philosophy  is  at  present  p^chology."  It  has  msda 
so  little  progress  because  there  is  no  scientific  field  sa 
crowded  with  presuppositions  and  prejndiees.  Most  psy- 
chologists still  seek  for  new  standpoints  and  ideas  which 
thqr  hope  may  shed  a  sudden  light  or  bring  sudden  order 
into  the  dark  chaos  of  miscellaneous  facts.  Here  as  ereiy- 
where  the  most  complex  problems  are  most  resdily  seen 
and  the  simplest  must  be  songh't  by  painstaking  onalyaia. 
The  development  of  the  soul  of  the  human  infant,  the  cons- 
parative  study  of  animal  instinct  and  of  savage  races  ht 
declares  are  among  the  most  important  and  proraiung 
fields,  although  great  improvement  of  method  ia  needed 
before  work  here  will  have  real  voloeL 

The  methods  of  psychology,  he  continaes,  have  hitberta 
been  principally  two:  first,  self-observation,  and,  seeopd. 
the  derjvgt ion_  of  psychic  phenomena  from  metaphyaieal 
hypotheses.  The  first  can  never  get  beyond  the  faets  of 
consciousness  to  their  causes  or  their  dements  in  nneoD- 
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ficioosness.  For  this  reason  the  so-called  empirical  psychol- 
ogy can  at  best  consist  of  only  a  disordered  grouping  of  a 
few  conscious  facts.  Because  this  method  can  give  even 
the  meager  array  of  facts  which  it  has  at  its  command  no 
continuity  and  no  organic  connection,  empirical  psychol- 
ogy has  cultivated  the  vicious  habit  of  representing  the 
various  forms  of  psychic  activity  as  due  to  distinct  powers 
or  faculties.  This  extremity  of  psychology  gave  to  the 
great  philosophic  systems  an  inviting  opportunity  to  con- 
strue psychic  phenomena  according  to  metaphysical  hypoth- 
eses. Because  the  stones  in  this  psychol(^ical  structure 
were  not  cemented  but  only  loosely  tumbled  together,  Ihcy 
were  easily  built  each  into  its  distinct  place  in  vast  and 
tediously  compacted  metaphysical  systems  only  to  fall  with 
them  if  a  single  stone  was  anywhere  loosened.  Hence  cam* 
the  deductive  metaphysical  psychology,  while  the  inductive, 
empirical  branch  of  it  gave  very  few  facts  because  it  used 
but  few  of  the  methods  of  induction.  Hence  psychology 
stands  in  no  such  relation  to  metaphysics  as  does  mechanics 
to  geometry  or  sociology  to  psychology.  Alctaphysics 
should  confessedly,  as  it  docs  really,  rest  upon  psychology 
instead  of  conversely.  Aristotle,  and,  after  him,  still  mora 
sharply,  Wolff,  divided  psychology  into  two  parts— ona 
deductive  in  which  the  essence  of  the  soul  was  developed 
from  ideas,  and  the  other  inductive  io  which  its  propertie* 
given  by  experience  are  investigated,  but  even  this  dis- 
tinction between  rational  and  empirical  psychology  was 
lost  in  the  idealistic  systems  of  Fichte,  Schelling  and  ETcgel. 
These  assigned  to  psychology  a  very  subordinate  position. 
In  attempting  to  give  the  commonplace  empirical  p^chie 
facts  a  faetitiona  ideal  or  logical  unify,  their  real  genetic 
connection,  given  in  experience,  was  destroyed. 

After  it  had  been  attempted  to  deduce  the  whole  do- 
main of  experieoce  from  metaphysical  hypotheses,  nothing 
waa  more  natural  than  that  psychology  should  be  subjected 
to  mathematical  treatment,  soch  aagefbart  attempted,  who 
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thought  it  could  be  ao  treatwl  .with  m  greit  eertainlgr  ai 
phy^eai  icieoce.  Thi%  although  it  added  little  to  faet 
and  was  niiUken  in  method,  had  the  great  and  aignal 
merit  of  having  flnt  recogniied  a  nutty  if  not  of  the  aool, 
at  least  of  psyvhie  phenomena,  with  M-tence.  It  regarded 
the  aoul  life  as  a  whole.  The  principles  from  which  Iler^ 
bart  took  bis  departure  in  bis  deductions  were  not  devel- 
oped from  psyrhology,  though  tbey  were  dependent  upon 
it,  but  were  taken  from  another  department  and  adapted 
to  facts  in  this.  Concepts  were  regarded  ss  if  th^  wera 
'  physical  masses  acting  upon  and  csusing  motions  in  each 
other  in  space,  and  so  could  be  treated  statistically  and 
mechanically.  Since  Leibnis,  who  devoted  so  much  of  his 
life  to  mental  science,  diwovercd  the  differential  calcultM 
which  is  continually  piiKiing  over  to  functions  whieh  can- 
not be  spatially  represented,  it  has  now  become  elear  that 
for  pure  thought  there  ia  no  limitation  to  three  dimen- 
sions, and  so  the  application  of  mathematics  to  the  ph»: 
nomena  of  mind  cannot  be  pronounced  impossible.  Pre- 
vious methods  are  to  be  improved  in  two  ways:  first  by  sta- 
tistics, by  whieh  history  is  raised  to  the  natural  huTtory 
"Sfman  and  human  society  aa  we  aee,  for  instanec,  wher« 
this  has  been  applied  to  the  causes  of  suicide,  and  whieh 
help  us  to  determine  the  effects  of  sge,  sex,  nationality, 
occupation,  season,  climate,  etc.  Statistics  alone,  he  avera, 
have  taught  more  psychology  than  all  the  philosophers 
since  Aristotle,  and  what  tlicy  teach  is  practical  and  not 
merely  theorotical.  Ilie  second  new  method  is  ea penmen' 
tation.  Fechner's  BJOabtrPhyaic  law,  which,  belt  remem- 
6^ed,  despite  its  too  comprehensive  name,  tella  as  nothing 
of  how  sensation  arises  from  physical  imprcasiiHia  upon 
peripheral  sense  organs,  nor  even  hints  at  the  law  of  tha 
reaction  of  consciousness  upon  the  external  world,  is  valid 
of  estensive  or  spatial  as  well  as  of  intensive  stimuli. 
Hence  if  space  is  constructed  by  psychic  processes  from 
sensations,  it  follows  that  the  relation  of  perception  to 
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these  {oUows  the  same  law  oa  tbe  relation  bctwccD  Eensa- 
tions  and  tho  physical  stimulus.  This  granted,  we  have 
k  law  that  if  two  pqrchic  functions  are  imniediatcly  de- 
pendent the  one  upon  tbe  other,  the  dependent  function 
increases  as  the  logarithm  of  tbe  one  upon  which  it  de- 
pends. So,  too,  the  true  measurement  of  simple  and  rela- 
tively pure  psychie  processes,  experimentally  determined 
in  so  many  cases,  is  an  inductive  method  of  great  use  in 

:      establishing  distinct  psychic  constants. 

/  The  volume  from   which  the  above  ia  the  eondensed 

introduction  seeks  to  determine  tbe  law  of  Jhe.. logical  de- 
velopment of  the  goul  or. of  one  psycliio_  function  from  an- 
otbcr  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  genesis  of  pcrerption  by 
touch  and  sight.  The  book  has  not  a  few  immature  and 
paradoxical  statements,  e.  g.,  "Abstraction  is  exactly  the 
same  as  what  in  the  Qennan  language  we  call  thought"; 
"Thought  consists  alone  in  the  process  of  conclusion"; 
"Thinking  and  time  are  the  same  thing";  "Time  is  mao"; 
"Experience  is  space";  "Mechanism  and  logic  are  identi- 
cal." The  book  was  thought  by  some  to  display  an  exag- 
gerated and  often  extravagant  tone  of  hope  and  eonfi- 
denee  in  the  nearness  of  vast  results.  Drobitsch,'  the  chief  . 
pupil  of  Ilerbart,  the  venerable  Dean  of  the  philosophical 
faculty  at  Leipzig,  attempted  to  refute  Wundt's  stric- 
tures on  Ilerbart  and  remarks  in  this  book  signs  of  too 
liaftty  or  non-exhaustive  reading  of  the  great  philosopher*. 
It  owed  much  of  its  inspiration  to  Weber's  classic  experi- 
ments on  the  sense  of  touch  which  were  wrought  over  by 
the  author  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  printed 
in  both  Latin  and  German,  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
papers  in  the  history  of  science,  which  experimental  psy- 
chology might  almost  call  its  Klagna  Charta.  In  this  pub- 
lication Wundt  began  a  movement  which  in  Lotae's  "Sled- 
'  Cber  dea  nevitea  Venueh  die  Piycholo^  naturwlnenwlisftlich 
sn  begrQBdeB.  Is  HnbarUsD  Zcitaehrift  t.  «XMt«  PUhMopUe,  IV, 
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ical  Ttyehology"  had  practieallj  failed.  The  bat  books 
he  wold  refer  his  ttodeDti  to  when  he  begaa  wnc  Dro- 
bitseh,  Lindner,  Volkmar,  Wutz,  Lszamt  and  Stanthal; 
aJso  in  Engliah  the  two  Milli,  Baio  end  Tylor. 

Ulustrative,  too,  of  his  eariy  enthnnana  are  his  viewa 
of  neiirulogy  ax  expresed  in  the  first  edition  of  his  "Vtf- 
chology."  After  calling  the  neisoaa  ^r^tcn  the  masttf 
tissue  and  shoning  bow  it  increaM*  in  rdative  importanee 
up  the  animal  scale  and  becomes' supreme  in  the  adult  hn- 
man  vertebrate,  he  declares  in  subslance  that  all  the.sgsreta 

of  th^J^vrp"*  "***  """tnii'^t^n^**  ;  that  it  IS  the   foCOS  of 

all  tlie  results  of  experience ;  that  in  terms  of  its  struetaro 
and  function  can  already  be  stated  more  of  value  about 
the  soul  than  is  contained  in  all  tbe  old  philosophies,  al- 
though he  is  judicious  enough  to  urge  that  tremors,  mde^ 
ular  vibrations,  negative  variatitMis,  chemical  changes  and 
all  the  rest  are  not  as  such  the  essence  of  thought,  and 
that  the  whole  question  of  whether  idealism  or  materialism 
be  correct,  or  whether  the  brain  is  the  essence,  the  mcdinm 
or  the  substratum  of  mental  life  is  all  a  matter  of  belief 
and  nut  of  knowledge,  although  beliefs  in  tlicmselves  should 
be  rettpcctcd  as  having  real  value. 

I;^18G5  .Wundt  published  a  "Lehrbuch  der  Fhyaiologie 
des  Mcnschcns"  designed  to  introduce  beginners  to  the  sub- 
ject and  to  assist  those  further  advanced.  Tbia  begins  with 
a  general  section  treating  the  composition  and  structure  of 
the  organism,  its  functions  and  elements,  and  then  digestion, 
absorption,  circulation,  respiration,  animal  heat,  fnnetion 
of  ncr\-cs,  muscles  and  senses,  including  at  the  end  the 
physiblogy  of  procreation  and  developmenL  This  worfc 
reached  a  fourth  edition  which  had  grown  to  851  pages  in 
1878.  There  were  many  other  textbooks  in  the  field  and  it 
was  soon  superseded.  It  is  especially  full  npcm  the  aenaea 
and  nervona  elements  and  treats  rather  hastiljr  the  ehemi- 
eal  side  of  the  subject. 
In  1867  Wundt,  who  was  then  a  profesMtr  in  Heidelberg 
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nirptised  his  friends  by  publishing  a  voluminoug  "Medi- 
einische  Physik"  of  555  pages.  Here  he  treats  first  natu- 
raI-pfaei]'om~<ma  and'lan^  in  general,  with  sections  on  the 
laws  of  the  composition  of  matter,  movement,  pendular 
vibrations,  gravity,  ideas  of  body,  fluidity,  force  and  pres- 
sure, molecular  activities,  eurrcnts,  etc.  After  treating 
gravity  he  passes  to  sound,  then  to  sight,  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, with  which  the  volume  ends.  The  purpose  of  the 
work  appears  to  be  to  collect  and  describe  all  the  more 
exact  physical  methods  by  which  medical  procedures  could 
be  determined  or  controlled.  This  work  la>*s  no  claim  to 
originality,  but  it  was  designed  to  be  a  useful  compilation, 
as  it  doubtless  was.    It  never  reached  a  second  edition. 

Probably  hia  own  most  belabored  experimental  venture 
is  recorded  in  a  work  wi  the  mcclianicg_of  tlie  nerves  and 
their  centers,*  the  flrst  part  uf  which  was  printed  in  1871 
(pp.  27S),  and  the  second  part  in  1876  (pp.  144).  This 
was  the  time  when  Du  BoiK-Reymond  and  his  successors 
were  subjecting  both  nerve  and  muscle  to  manifold  electri- 
cal testa  and  were  exploring  the  effect  of  testing  with  the 
interrupted  current  each  point  between  the  positive  and 
negative  poles  of  a  constant  current.  This  allowed  mani- 
fold conditions — cathodic,  anodic,  extra*  and  intra-polar 
opening  and  closing  currents,  short  and  prolonged  shocks, 
varying  temperatures,  etc.  The  results  were  always  re- 
corded by  a  muscle  writing  upon  a  pendulum  myograph. 
In  the  second  part  of  this  work  Wundt  passed  from  the 
study  of  direct  to  that  of  reflex  response  and  also  studied 
the  eiFect  of  various  toxic  agents  and  interference,  and 
concluded  with  a  very  interesting  and  ingenious  theory 
of  the  Da^usa-of- reflex  «T«itPtnpnt  and_of  central  innerva- 
tion. This  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to,  but  it  may  per- 
hapa  be  roi^hly  indicated  by  saying  that  he  held  that 
most  of  the  reflex  phenomena  could  be  explained  by  as- 
laming  an  afferent  disturbance  npon  the  periphery  of 
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a  motor  cell,  tlie  surfaee  of  which  wu  eui^y  excitaUe,  bat 
that  resistBDce  to  the  molecnUr  lability  increaaed  at  th« 
disturbaace  approximated  the  center  of  the  cell.  Ynm 
this  center  the  efferent  reflex  diacharge  mart  always  taka 
place.  Wundt's  theoiy  hdd  that  the  flnrt  resolt  of  initial 
or  subthalaiuie  atimulatioD  waa  to  cause  the  development 
of  higher  metabolism,  in  which  molecuiea  were  made  mora 
compound  and  unstable,  but  that  aa  the  strength  of  tlM 
stimalns  increased  a  certain  point  of  complexity  waa 
reached  which  could  not  l-'^  transcended  and  where  sudden 
lability  of  the  parts  of  the  molecule  caused  a  diseharga 
and  their  relations  sank  to  a  lower  and  more  stable  equilib- 
num.  Clever  as  this  waa  and  admirably  aa  it  fadged  with 
the  experimental  duta,  it  lias  almost  no  demonstrable  va- 
lidity, and  electrical  stitiiulation  has  now  a  vast  body  of 
facts  which  this  assumptiun  cannot  explain.  This  waA 
of  Wundt's  we  have  always  regarded  as  perhaps  on  the 
whole  having  a  higher  Biicntific  quality  tlian  any  he  haa 
ever  done,  despite  the  fact  that  his  hypotbesia  was  not 
validated  aud  that  he  does  nut  quote  it  with  great  approval 
io  his  later  works.  It  was  a  thoroughly  painstaking  and 
ingenious  effort  to  ctmtrol  as  many  as  possible  of  the  verj 
subtle  and  manifold  conditions  under  which  currents  paaa 
along  bundles  of  nerve  fibers  and  are  generated  reflexly 
from  motor  celts.  Blany  had  studied  the  myogrsphieal 
phenomena  involved,  but  all  these  he  ignored,  making  a 
bold  and  praiseworthy  clTort  to  penetrate  to  the  aecreta  of 
what  took  place  in  the  axis  cylinder  of  the  fibers  and  tlka 
nucleus  of  the  nerve  cells.  Wundt  haa  often  been  cea- 
Bured  and  perhaps  his  rating  with  contemporary  phyaid- 
ogists  has  not  been  improved  by  this  work,  but  it  ear* 
taiuly.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  deserves  to  be  ranked  aa 
the  boldest  and  most  interesting  hypotheua  ever  offered 
to  explain  quite  a  large  group  of  facta  in  a  domain  wher* 
we  still  have  no  adequate  theory,  for  Sherrington's  con- 
jectures are  lesa  comprehensive. 
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In  hia  iDsngnral  u  Extraordinariut  at  Leipzig  *  Wundt 
emphasized  the  contributiona  of  science  to  philosophy, 
while  in  his  address  the  next  year  on  assuming  the  foil 
chair,  he  emphasized  the  influenee  of  philosophy  upon  the 
special  departments  of  academic  work  and  urged  that  it  is 
DOW  affirming  "its  old  influence  upon  the  empirical  aci-  - 
ences."*  He  refers  with  satisfaction  to  the  great  influ- 
ence which  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  even  Schopen- 
hauer had  in  the  past  and  proceeds  to  insist  that  now  in 
a  new  sense  logic,  cpisteniology,  metaphysics  and  the  ex-  >' 
act  study  of  such  philosophical  concepts  as  cause,  pur- 
pose, matter,  space,  atoms  and  the  nature  of  knowl- 
edge itself  should  be  inculcated  by  philosophera  in  stu- 
dents of  all  the  various  departments  of  the  university, 
thus  indicating  the  rehabilitation  of  the  ancient  hegemony 
of  this  department.  These  utterances  as  he  made  hia  d^but 
in  the  field  of  philosophy  were  significant,  for  they  assume 
for  it  a  supreme  position  over  all  the  other  sciences  by 
one  who  also  proposed  to  advance  psychology  to  an  inde- 
pendent position  among  the  sciences.  The  achievement  of 
this  twofold  ambition  in  modem  times  is  characteristic  of 
Wundt 's  lifeltmg  endeavor. 

Iq  1880  Wundt  published  the  first  part  of  his  "Logik" 
entitlpd  '^^ft  Theory  of  Knowledge"  (585  p.).  Here  in 
the  first  section  he  discusses  the  development  of  thought, 
beginning  with  associative  connections  and  concepts;  thm 
perceptive  relations;  and  thirdly,  the  development  of  logi- 
cal norms.  In  the  next  section  he  discusses  ideas,  their 
general  properties,  their  species,  relations,  connections. 
The  third  treats  of  judgment,  its  essence,  forms,  predica- 
tion, relationships,  the  transformation  of  judgments  and 
algorithm.     The  fourth  section  is  devoted  to  inference, 

■  Deber  die  Anfgaba  der  Pbihwopkie  i«  die  Gcgenwut  I^pdf, 
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treating  its  casenee,  forms,  etc.  The  fiftb  diteaase*  the 
ruiitlaiiieiital  ideas  of  knowledge,  the  general  concept  of 
experience,  intuition,  ideas  of  substance,  etc.  Next  fd- 
IoM-8  a  section  upon  the  lan-s  of  knowledge,  Ii^cal  and 
iiiathematical,  including  axioms,  causation,  and  flnall; 
the  principle  of  purpose. 

In  1S89  Wundt. published  ■  "System  of  Philosophy" 
whicli  has  never  been  translated,  containing  C69  pages.  In 
the  introduction  he  discassea  the  problems  of  philosophy, 
its  relations  to  religion  and  sciences.  He  then  presents  a 
theory  of  thought,  including  juc^nents  and  ideas  and 
their  tninsformation  and  connection,  negation  and  infer- 
ence. He  then  takes  op  the  discussion  of  knowledge,  be- 
ginning with  perception  and  passing  to  understanding  and 
reason.  In  the  third  section  he  treats  of  the  concepts  of 
the  understanding,  which  he  divides  into  fundamental; 
foruial  i-oncepts  such  as  Btimber  and  function ;  reality  con- 
cepts (substance,  cause,  purpose).  In  the  fourth  section 
he  discusses  transcendental  concepts,  eosmologieal,  pqyebo- 
logical  and  ontological.  In  the  fifth  the  chief  points  of 
natural  philosophy  are  taken  np,  viz.,  the  concepts  of  mat- 
ter, principles  of  mechanics,  problems  of  cosmology  and 
biology.  Id  the  last  section  he  presents  the  outlines  of  i 
philosophy  of  mind,  treating  of  Qciit  and  nature,  the  indi- 
vidual  soul,  the  forms  of  development  of  the  collective 
soul,  and  historical  development,  including  morality,  relig* 
ion  and  lEsthetics. 

The  historic  perspective  was  at  this  time  roughly  aa 
follows; 

Like  the  positiviats.  Lass  and  others,  Wnndt  considers 
Pl**<>....tl'c,..founder._l)|_the.  modem  idealistic. philosophy, 
and  Aristotle  as  the_father  of  the  philosophy  and  especially 
the  psychology  of  Chriatology.  The  modem,  Christian 
form  of  the  notion  of  immortality  is  based  directly  upon 
the  Aristotelian  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  soul. 
Souls  have  their  natural,  historic  genesis,  and  the  compre- 
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hensive  idea  of  development  including  plants,  animals  and 
man  originated  witb  the  great  Stagirite.  So  too  did  the 
doctrine  of  the  powen  or  faculties  of  the  soal.  Instead 
of  the  dependence  of  the  material  upon  the  ideal,  QsEr 
tesius_fir}t.jilSr|i)pjj[jtiul£Stablished-uiodem  dualiam.  ThH 
to  some  extent,  took  the  place. oltha. Platonic  idealism, 
and  is  now  profoundly  rooted  in  the  popular  consciousness. 
So  exhaustive  and  nidicaliy  dicliotoiiious  was  the  dualism 
of  Carteaiua  that  even  animals,  because  they  could  not 
reach  his  famous  form  of  postulatory  consciousness,  must 
be  held  to  be  machines.  Locke,  the  founder  of  modem 
empiricism,  if  not  materialism,  attempted  to  explain  the 
ideal  from  the  real  by  asserting  subjective  and  objectiva 
experience  as  the  origin  of  all  notions.  His  work  was  too 
one-sidedly  in  the  interest  of  the  question  of  the  theory 
of  knowledge,  and  is,  in  a  sense,  supplemented  by  Berke- 
ley. The  chief  influence  of  Lcibgig  on  psychology  was  to 
increase  the  disposition  to  besoul  the  physical  world  and 
the  great  importance  ascribed  to  unconscious  processes. 
Wolff  emphasized  dualism  and  gave  the  notion  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  soul  the  shape  in  which  the  great  idealistic  sji* 
terns  took  it  up.  Hegel  made  sensation  immediate  and  cer- 
tain. Perception  regulates  sensations ;  the  concept  unites 
them.  His  psychology  is  of  little  value.  Some  of  Schel- 
ling's  pupils,  Schubert,  Cams,  Eschcnmayer  and  others, 
inclined  to  psychology.  To  them,  however,  it  meant  tha 
mystic,  night  side  of  the  soul's  life — sleep,  dreams,  som- 
nambulism and  animal  magnetism.  With  Herbert  began 
a  reaction  against  the  notion  of  distinct  faculties;  a  no- 
titm  also  opposed  by  Banta,  who  was  less  accurate  and  lesa 
exact.  The  aim  ojLpaycholPgists  now  must  be  to  widen  ex- 
perience and  to  multiply  methoA  by  specialized  mono- 
grapha  rather  than  by  speculative  work,  the  time  for 
which  ia  not  yet  ripe. 

Wundt  has  also  written  an  "  Introduction  to  Philos- 
ophy" which  in  1909  reached  a  fifth  edition  (471  p.). 
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The  problems  of  philosophy  be  «Utet  to  be  the  definitioo 
of  it,  its  relations  to  science  and  religion,  and  the  doctrine 
of  goods  or  values.  Next  cornea  the  classification  of  aei- 
cDCCS  with  a  historical  survey  of  tbe  chief  efforts  to  clas- 
sify from  Plato  down.  The  three  domains  of  science  be 
fliids  to  be  mathemi^ti<i^  nature  and  spirit.  The  classifica- 
tion of  tbe  individual  sciences  may  be  made  as  formal  or 
real,  or  as  nature  and  soul,  or  as  practical  and  theoretical, 
etc.  The  divisions  of  philosophy  are  closely  connected 
with  this  and  here  be  discusses  its  relations,  especially  to 
psj'chology.  In  the  second  section  he  passes  to  the  histor- 
ical development  of  philosophy,  beginning  with  that  of  tbe 
Greeks,  devoting  some  sixteen  pages  to  the  pre-Socraties, 
ten  pages  each  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  twenty-five  pagei 
to  Christian  philosophy  ending  with  scholasticism,  and  then 
passing  on  to  Ilerbart  and  I'ositivism.  In  the  third  gen- 
eral section  he  discusses  the  chief  tendencies  in  philosophy 
and  the  throe  fundamentnl  problems :  First,  the  epistemo- 
togical  section  where  naive,  reflective  and  pure  empiricism 
are  trented.  Here,  too,  belongs  rationalism  in  tbe  three 
forms  of  aprioriam,  ontologistn,  and  psnlogism ;  also  ■  crit- 
icism in  the  negative  or  skeptical,  and  the  positive  or  essen- 
tial form.  The  second  general  tendency  is  metaphysical, 
and  here  first  materialism  is  treated  as  dualistic  or  mo- 
nistic; then  idealism  as  objective,  subjective  or  transcen- 
dental ;  realism  as  dualistic  or  monistic.  Third  come  tb« 
ethical  tendencies,  which  are  heteroaomoof,  transcendent 
or  immanent. 

In  his  "Human,.uid  Animal  Psychology"*  the  author 
refers  to  his  earlier  work  on  the  same  subjeet,  printed 
thirty  years  before,  as  "wild  oats,"  but  yet  retains  much 
of  it  unaltered  because  of  its  youthful  freshness.  This 
work  has  probably  injured  more  than  helped  bis  repnta- 

■Wilhelni  Wvndt:  Leetam  on  numsB  and  Aslnal  Pajebtdofj, 
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tioD.  He  complains  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition 
that  the  crude  youtlifiil  views  expressed  m  the  first  had 
often  been  mistaken  for  maturer  opinions,  to  his  embar- 
rassment, and  intimates  that  this  was  one  reason  which 
impelled  him  with  some  reluctance  to  prepare  a  new  edi- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Creighton  and  Titchener 
selected  this,  esp<!cially  if  they  had  Wundt's  approval  in 
doing  so,  to  introduce  his  psycholi^ical  views  to  English 
readers.  Tlie  two  greatest  defects  of  this  book  are  the 
following:  First,  he  repeats  essentially,  but  in  very  frag- 
mentaty  form,  matter  already  much  better  worked  out  in 
his  "Psychology."  A  condensed  abridgment  of  the  latter 
would  have  been  well,  but  this  professes  to  be  made  up 
only  of  certain  special  themes  selected  very  arbitrarily 
from  his  ps>'cliology.  It  contains  supplementary  topics 
that  strictly  belong  to  psychology,  but  the  treatment  of 
which  had  up  to  that  time  been  omitted  in  the  successive 
editions  of  his  "Psychology."  ^Vhy,  for  instance,  does  he 
sen'e  up  here  Feehner'a  right  and  wrong  cases  as  the  only 
scientifie  method,  when  he  elsewhere  admits  it  to  be  the 
worst  T  Tlie  second  greatest  defect  in  this  work  is  that  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  anthropomorphic  .treatm.en1;_of,aniaud 
psychology,  ever  undertaken  by  9_  modem  writer.  He  as- 
sumes that  the  processes  of  perception,  apperception,  as- 
sociation, the  senses  in  animals  not  only  follow  the  precise 
laws  that  have  been  determined  for  them  in  man,  but  that 
they  can  wily  be  understood,  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
psychology.  Here  again  Wundt  is  following  his  favorite 
occupation  of  interpreting  into  his  rubrics.  Not  a  single 
systematic  attempt  is  made  to  study  animal  life  at  first 
hand,  no  effort  even  to  make  a  eareful  survey  of  the  litera- 
ture, but  the  work  as  a  whole  gives  the  impression  of  a 
kind  of  propaganda  of  his  own  psychological  ideas  in  the 
domain  of  animal  p^'chology.  It  resembles  the  crude  and 
now  happily  passing  colonisation  methods  in  which  it  waa 
assumed  that  precisely  those  forms  of  government,  eduea- 
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tioD,  justice,  industry  that  had  been  found  bat  for  wbito 
ciTJIised  men  were  also  best  for  the  aboriginca  and  ao  wer« 
imposed  upon  them.  Surely  a  great  teaeher  of  p^ehology 
ought  to  tenon'  the  precious  scores  of  elaborate  stodies  upon 
the  spider,  wasp,  ant,  bee;  the  controverues  between  the 
tropistie  and  the  psychte  theories  of  the  lower  organisna; 
the  educational  and  other  studies  that  have  hem  made  of 
higher  forms  of  life;  but  of  nearly  all  these  things  Wnndt 
betrays  hardly  a  sign  of  knowledge.  Those  whose  knoid- 
edge  of  human  and  animal  pqrehology  is  based  npon  thia 
work  would  assume  that  the  two  were  controlled  hy  th« 
game  rubrics  and  that  if  experimental  methods  could  ha 
applied  to  dc^s,  horses,  etc.,  they  would  show  simOar  lawa 
as  essential  for  animal  as  for  hnman  life.  This  revised 
edition  cannot  possibly  have  been  done  by  the  author  con 
sntore,  and  the  new  part  of  it  especially  bears  traces  of 
reluctant  and  therefore  of  hasty  and  even  super6eial  work. 
In  his  "Facts  of  Moral  Life"*  the  author  does  excel- 
lent work  by  using  thc^b^t  that  was  in  English  Utilitarian* 
ism,  yet  with  a  clear  insight  of  its  liDiitations,  by  con- 
cisely summarizing  the-  views  of  the  great  German  ideal- 
ists; but  not  ignoring  their  successors,  and  by  giving  ui 
a  very  concise  but  luminous  sketch  of  the  histoiy  of  ethical 
opinion.  Here  the  author  had  an  excellent  opportnni^. 
There  was  no  good  histoiy  of  ethical  theory  and  prag- 
matism had  never  been  completely  applied  to  the  facta  of 
moral  life,  so  that  when  Wundt  based  his  treatment  upon 
the  subordination  of  metaphysical  conceptions  of  right  and 
^^^S^.  actiuI_moral  experience  and  practice,  valuable 
new  combioationa  were  possible.  lo  thia  woric,  to  onr 
thinking,  the  best  quality  that  appeara,  however,  is  not 
scholarship  or  research,  but  robust  common  sense  in  a  field 

'WUbelm  Wnndt:  Tht  Facts  of  tte  Horal  UU.  Tr.  by  JaUa 
GnlUnr  ud  E.  B.  Titchaer.  Lonloa,  18S7,  33B  p.  Set  HiM  Warik- 
bum's  traariatioa  fn»  the  Ssd  editioa,  "ElMesl  Byitias,"  iM7, 
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•pun  over  iritli  cobwebs,  rutted  with  conveiitioiialitieSf 
haunted  with  fears,  and,  in  most  minds,  not  yet  entirely 
diroreed  from  religion.  For  the  a%'eragc  reader,  not  an 
expert,  perhaps  none  of  Wundt's  writings  is  calculated 
to  do  more  good. 

Nevertheless,  here  again  he  goes  so  far  and  is  so  good 
that  it  is  easy  to  be  dissatisfied  that  liis  merit  is  not  grown 
in  a  flcld  where  it  might  easily  be  made  greater,  ^rality 
ii  not  BO  purely  based  on  custom  in  tlic  sense  in  which  he 
discussca  that  word,  but  it  is  an  affair  of  daily  life  and 
habits,  and  these,  as  L.  V.  Schmidt  has  shown,*  really  do 
condition  all  philosophic  and  literary  ideas.  So,  too, 
AVundt  has  some  words  of  praise  for  evolution  and  the  evo- 
lutionary, ethics,  but  he  is  quite  as  far  from  realizing  all 
that  this  is  and  means  in  the  sense  of  a  writer  like  Suther> 
land  as  he  is  from  understanding  its  relations  to  the 
homely  matters  of  eating,  sleeping,  exercise,  and  sex,  in 

(which  all  morality  begins  and  has  its  root.  What  shall  we 
aay  of  a  treatise  on  ethics  which  fails  to  discuss  the  chief 
and  most  insidious  temptations  of  youth  and  manhood, 
that  sees  no  psychological  problem  in  the  temptations  to 
debauchery,  lying,  dishonesty,  liifractions  of  the  sense  of 
honor,  the  ideals  of  daily  conduct,  etct  Ethics  remains 
for  him  a  theory,  for  he  is  a  German  and  at  root  a  philos- 
opher, and  thus  does  not  and  probaUy  cannot  come  into 
too  close  contact  with  life,  hot  and  red-blooded  as  it  is 
actually  lived  out  in  the  worid.  His  .theories  are  mainly 
right  as  far  as  they  go  and  mark  a  great  and  wholesome 
advance,  but  they  remain  academic  abstractions. 

In  1896  Judd  translated  Wundt's  "prundriss  der^^- 
chologie"  with  the  author's  cooperation.  It  was  designed 
by  the  author  aa  a  manual  for  his  onn  students  and  fol< 
lows  in  general  the  principles  of  the  large  "Psychology." 
After  the  introduction,  treating  problems,  theories,  meth- 
ods and  survey,  psychical  elcmeats  are  discussed.  These 
■Die  Ethik  der  sites  ai«iehen,  1SS3,  2  vols,  is  1. 
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are  the  pure  tenuttooi  and  the  simple  fedin^  ^Mn  the 
psj-ehie  eompoaixb,  inclading  tU  ideas  eoaeemad  with 
N[>ace  or  time,  sneh  as  space  touch  and  spaee  sight,  locaticMi, 
rte.  I  also  temporal  ideaa,  eompo«te  feelings,  emotioos  and 
rnlitional  processes.  The  third  part  treats  of  etntaeioaa* 
DTsa,  attention,  association,  complications,  memofjr,  appo^ 
coption,  psychic  states  fcnerally.  The  fourth  dealt  with 
pityfhie  development  in  the  child  and  in  eommunitie*  and 
with  speech,  myth  and  custom.  The  6fth,  entitled  "P^r* 
rliic  Causality  and  its  Lan-a,"  dmla  with  the  coneepta  of 
niind,  the  law*  of  relation,  and  then  of  derdopmcnt.  'Vbia 
handbook  ii  well  translated  and  has  dme^ good^servicc in 
this  country.  It  is  all  the  more  needed  since  hit  "Paychol- 
ogy"  baa  grown  ao  large  and  eomplet.  Kot  the  latter,  but 
this  handbook,  more  nearly  representa  .  the  standpoint, 
method  and  scope  of  the  author'a  academic  leetnrea. 

Ilia  "Gpmdziige  der  ph^iologisehen  Psychdogiei!* ^ 
first  published  in  one  modest  volume  in  1874,  has  in  tbt 
sixth  editi<Hi  (1908-11)  expanded  to  three  stately  volume^ 
to  which  is  appended  a  voluminoua  analytic  index  of  133 
pages  by  W.  Wirth.  Thia  woilt.ii  Wundt's  masterpieee^ 
and  upon  thia  perhaps  as  much  as' or  even  more  than  aD 
his  other  works  combined  hisjaating  repntation  will  rest. 
Into  it  have  gone  most  of  the  best  results  not  only  of  the 
works  published  previous  to  the  fint  editiwi,  bat  Iqr 
amplification,  not  a  few  of  the  best  insights  developed  in 
the  other  works  published  dnriog  the  thir^-aeven  years 
between  the  first  and  last  editions.  It  eraitains  also  antici- 
pations of  his  subsequent  publiestions  on  language  and 
myth  and  indeed  furnishes  the  apperception  point  from 
which  an  expert  might  in  a  sense  predict  hia  viewpmnts 
on  many  if  not  most  of  the  problems  discussed  in  these 
later  works.  In  the  successive  editions  of  the  "Psychol- 
ogy" he  has  not  merely  added,  but  eliminated,  revised,  eon- 

■  E.  B.  ntcbcner  Iruslmtcd  tW  tnt  put  of  thi  ftftk  edhloa, 
rrinciplea  ot  Pbjrioh^kal  Pajeboldu-    Ltwdos,  IMM,  M7  p. 
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densed,  and  also  in  the  399  iUuBtrations  has  incorporated 
most  of  the  best  of  th«  various  forms  of  apparatus  used, 
inodiSed,  or  in  some  cases  devised  in  his  laboratoi^. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  attempt  a  criticism  of 
this  monumental  work,  the  vade  mecum  of  the  scores. of- 
pnyehological  laboratories  in  this  country  and  elsewhere, 
the  material  out  of  which  many  courses  are  conducted,  and 
the  staple  of  thedepartment.  We  shall  only  make  a  few 
remarks.  Pirfit,  to  our  thinking,  the  aythor  has  lald-too 
much  relative  stress  upon  the  works  turned  out  of  bb  onu 
laboratory.  These  have  bccu  copious  aud  voluminous,  uso- 
nlly  of  a  high  quality,  and  in  view  of  the  many  volumes  of 
the  Sludien,  now  everywhere  accessible,  and  of  their 
unnecessary  prolixity  and  absence  of  summaries,  this  was 
necessary  »nd  has  been  bcoeflccnt  The  temptation  waa 
□0  doubt  strong  to  give  these  studies  the  flrst  place,  and 
the  fact  that  this  was  done  can  hardly  be  severely  eriti- 
cizcd,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  good  work 
elsewhere,  especially  in  this  country,  has  not  also  been 
more  completely  recognized.  AVundt  baa  here  many  fol- 
lowers,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  done  excellent  work,  the 
average  of  the  best  of  them  almost  equaling  that  done 
in  his  own  laboratory.  He  should  have  given  them  more 
space,  whether  from  the  motives  of  courtesy,  good  policy 
or  scientific  completeness.  But  in  fact,  not  a  few  of  the 
best  of  these  are  entirely  ignored  and  others  are  treated 
with  only  scanty  mention.  This,  no  doubt,  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  American  studies  have  been  scattered 
and  are  not  all  or  even  a  majority  o£  them  accessible  in 
any  one  serial  publication. 

Another  fault,  to  our  thinkii^,  is  here  again  the.g- 
^essive^and  often  arbitrarj^  schematization.  "Why,  for  in- 
stance, should  it  be  necessary,  in~or3er  to  get  a  connected 
idea  of  the  pi^-eho-physics  of  touch,  to  look  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent placea,  according  as  the  author  thinks  toueh  to  be 
a  sensation,  a  perception  or  an  apperception,  according 
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as  it  comes  uoder  the  psycho-phj-sie  law  or  as  k  matter  of 
brain  localization,  ete.T  Again,  the  writer  of  thb  arttda 
happens  to  have  made  an  extensive  study  of  thii  partienUr 
subject,  of  which  he  is  perhaps  better  able  to  apeak  than 
of  any  other  in  the  book,  and  finds,  on  reading  earefuD/ 
what  Wundt  has  to  say  upon  the  subject,  much  that  would 
liiive  been  better  otherwise.  Epoch-iiiaking  studies,  like 
lhi»«e  of  von  Prey,  Ouldschcider  aud  others,  are  yery  inade- 
<]iiately  described  in  cither  their  luothoils  or  rcsulta.  Judg- 
ments might  difTcr  and  it  is  nnt  forgotten  that  thii  ia  not 
nil  eiicyclopaxlia  or  hiistory,  but  such  invrstigationa  should 
have  been  more  fully  characterized,  even  if  the  space  de- 
voted to  their  criticism  had  to  be  reduced.  Iliis  ean  be 
said  of  at  least  a  dozen  experimenters.  Again  the  author 
too  rarely  goes  outside  the  labor.itory,  where  many  of  the 
most  interesting  and  vita]  facts  upon  this  sense  are  to  ba 
found.  We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  eriticiEe  his  omission 
throughout  the  work  to  utilize,  except  inadequately  and 
incidentally,  the  results  of  abnormal  psychology,  although 
these  are  very  fertile  here,  because  this  woric  professes  to 
dcnl  essentially  with  normal  phenomena.  Nevertheless,  we 
cannot  forget  that  one  of  the  great  desiderata  of  payebot- 
ogy  to-day  ia  an  exhaustive  memoir  which  shall  collate  oU 
the  ascertained  facts  upoo,toueh,  which  is  so  fundamental 
to  all  the  others  and  ia  basal  for  not  a  few  of  the  most  vital 
theories  of  psychology  generally.  The  writer  who  would 
undertake  this  would  soon  find  himself  far  beyond  Wundt, 
And  yet  again  this  criticism  ought  to  be  held  in  reaenre 
by  the  eonsideratioD  that  perhaps  on  the  author's  plan 
of  treatment  it  has  its  full  proportion  of  space.  What 
should  have  been  done,  to  our  thinking,  ia  that  more  facts 
and  methods  should  be  stated  in  a  far  more  condensed  style 
with  the  discnssive  element  reduced. 

In  general  the  author  in  this  book  seeks  to  surreythe 
main  features- of  the  psychologio  domaiu.  .and  adjudicate 
between  different  theories.     Very  rarely  indeed  does  he 
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originate  a  point  of  view,  but  aclecta,  and  wtsely,  most  of 
his  positions  from  others  and  .am^iBes  them.  His  is  emi- 
nently a  judicious  mind  and  his  decbions  are  usually 
sound,  a  quality  which  in  a  founder  and  creator  (for  such 
ho  wUl  always  deserve  to  be  called)  is  a  most  fortunata 
one.  There  are  no  great  luminous  and  inspiring  ideas 
such  as  have  lately  so  often  reanimated  other  sciences, 
few  important  discoveries,  but  endless  determinations,  for- 
mulie,  better  dcflnitipos,  .directive  hints.  Indeed  the  domi- 
nant quality  of  the  authprlk  mind  might  be  described  by 
the  word  "meehanJcal"  if  that  word  were  stripped  of  all 
its  lower  and  well  invested  with  all  its  higher  meanings. 
The  jmpulsifni  pf^hia  life  has  been  to  bring  exact  physio- 
l^cal  methods  tjLbgW^gjMt-tha-ghidjLcf  the^payghjc  jjjfe. 
Tbis'was  a  great  desideratum  and  has  marked  a  great 
step  in  advance.  But  this  book  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
an  inordinate  appetite  for  work,  amounting  to  talent,  can 
exist  without  a  spark  of  genius.  Wundt's  great  power  as 
a  writer  consists  in  bringing  different  facts  and  viewpoints 
together  into  fruitful  relations  with  each  other,  comparing 
and  grading  them  and  making  his  brain  a  elearing-house 
for  all  kinds  of  special  activities  over  a  very  wide  domain. 
It  is  praise  enough  to  have  been  able  to  do  thia.  But 
Wundt  will  not  long  dominate  the  pq'cboli^y  of  even  the 
near  future,  though  he  will  remain  a  great  landmark.  In- 
deed, those  who  have  been  with  him  have  in  many  respecta 
already  gone  beyond  him  and  some  of  the  best  of  them 
have  shown  the  tendency  to  turn  upon  their  master  with 
effective  criticism.  It  may  be  that  he  has  been  animated. 
with  the  cncyclopicdic  tradition  of  the  heroic  age  of  Qer- 
man  philosophy,  when  the  inSuence  of  great  thinkers  like 
Kant  and  Hegel  was  projected  into  successive  generations 
and  dominated  even  sciences  that  were  more  or  less  remote 
from  those  they  treated,  because  they  gave  animating  for- 
muUe  and  inspired  new  impulsions  and  insights  and  ambi- 
tions. There  is  none  of  this  power  in  Wundt  No  donbt 
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he  hu  broi^t  as  mnch  mentation  to  bear  and  certainly 
he  commands  a  far  vaster  infoniiation  than  ever  Kant  or 
Ilegel  attained,  but  he  lacks. the  .iormative,  creativftr-w- 
tialic  power  of  sn^^cstivcncss  and  to  use  a  greatly-  abused 
word,  inspiration.  The  world  of  scicnee  is  too  lai^  to 
be  dominated  again  by  any  one  man,  but  Wnodt  has  d<»e 
BO  much  and  so  well  that  we  cannot  but  wish  he  had  done 
better  to  the  extent,  at  least  in  the  field  of  normal  psy- 
eholog}',  of  having  given  us  one  or  more  great  unifying 
ideals  or  set  up  lofty  goals  in  the  far  future  or  supplied 
motivations  or  made  wider  and  more  significant  correla- 
tiooi. 

To  epitomize:  In  beginning  hig  psychology,  Wundt 
postulates  that  lhc^ncr\-oHg  aj-stom  is  the  chief,  ^chanMj- 
tcristic  feature  of  animal  life.  Wherever  organs  or  parts 
of  a  living  body  function  together  for  a  common  purpose, 
they  do  so  through  a  nervous  lucchanism.  The  relative 
importance  of  this  system  increases  all  the  way  up  the 
scale  of  animal  life,  and  in  the  adult  vertebrate  bccomet 
supreme.  Thft^scEVQils  sj'slem  is  of  eounje  developed^.to- 
gether  with  the  skin,  muscles,  and  organs  of  sense^  from 
the  outer  1ayer_of  the  eiiibr^'O,  in  distinction  from  the  o^ 
gana  of  nutrition  and  ieproduction,  which  are  formed 
from  the  inner  layer.  All  the  processes  of  development 
of  the  animal  body  are  directly  or  indirectly  under  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system.  It  ia  one  of  the  first  parti 
to  be  differentiated  in  the  embrj'ological  stmetnre.  In 
short,  all  the  secrets  of  the  soul  and,  therefore,  from  the 
position  which  "Wundt  nxsigns  psj'chology  we  may  infer 
he  believes  of  the  imivcrse  are  wrapped  up  in  nerve  cella 
and  fiSatn. 

It  may  be  worth  while  as  his  large  psychology  has  never 
been  translated  to  give  below  a  \*ery  eondensed  epitome 
of  the  next  few  hundred  pages  showing  his  general  mode 
of  treatment,  his  point  of  view  and  his  remarkable  peda- 
gogic  quality.  Pure  sensations  are  never  given  in  eon- 
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Miousness  but  are  products  of  a'bst;|«£tion,  and  possen.oulT' 
JDtenaity  and  <juality  without  BpatiaTorteuipbrar elements. 
There  is  no  reference  to  a  without  or  a  within,  and  Oiey 
difFer  from  the  so-called  aensnous  feelings  which  reflect 
our  somatic  condition,  only  in  being  differently  related  to 
developed  consciousness.  These  elements,  out  of  which  all 
other  elements  of  consciousness  proceed,  are  often  aecompa- 
nied — even  those  from  which  sight  and  hearing  are  devel- 
oped— by  a  characteristic  tone  of  ..sensuous-fceliag.  besides 
intensity  and  quality.  The  causes  of  sensations  are  stimuli, 
whicB^ay  be  external  or  internal.  Even  in  the  popularly, 
distinguished  five  senses,  immediately  accessible  to  external 
stimuli,  the  effects  of  internal  stimuli  are  often  felt  In- 
ternal OT^ans,  however,  are  accessible  only  to  internal 
stimuli,  which  give  rise  to  what  are  called  generic  feel- 
ings  iOemcingefukle).  These  comprise,  first,  hunger, 
thirst,  want  of  breath — feelings  which  regulate  vegetative 
processes;  second,  innervation  feelings  of  the  muscles, 
which  play  an  important  part  in  our  movements  and  in 
the  development  of  our  senses ;  third,  those  due  to  the  irri- 
tation of  sensory  centers,  a  frequent  cause  of  dreams,  hal- 
lucinations, ete.  Stimuli  are  movements,  four  forma  "f 
which  can  cause  sensations  in  each  of  the  five  organs  of 
sense,  viz.,  prcss'ire,  electricity,  heat,  and  chemical  action. 
These  act  not  so  much  on  the  peripheral  s^se'drgans, 
by  which  the  specific  senses  are  differentiated,  as  upon  all 
nerves.  All  these  four  generic  forms  of  stimulation  cause 
sensations  like  those  which  would  be  caused  if  the  periphe- 
ral organ  was  excited  normally  by  its  own  peculiar  stimu-. 
lus,  s.  f.,  the  same  electric  current  causes  a  sensation  of 
taste  if  applied  to  the  tongue;  of  light  if  applied  to  the 
retina;  of  sound  if  sent  through  the  cochlea,  ete.  Thii 
is  expressed  by  saying  that  each  nerve  and  organ  of  sense 
has  its  own  specific  energy. 

The  intensity  of  sensations,  next  to  be  considered,  does 
not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  intensity  of  the  stim- 
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uliM.  Below  a  eerUto  degree  of  bteniitj,  tlte  itimnhn 
cauae*  no  aMuatkui;  and  above  a  eertain  ptunt,  uiereaae  in 
the  intensity  of  the  ■timului  eaa«a  no  inereaae  in  the  in- 
t*>naity  of  the  aenutioo.  The  flnt  limit  m^  be  explained 
by  asiuminf  a  certain  inertia  in  the  nerres  which  mnat  be 
overcome,  and  the  accond  merely  by  poatulatinf  that  the 
aupi>ly  of  acenmulated  energy  may  be  exhausted.  Baek 
of  thpse  phj-sical,  however,  other  psychic  limits  may  be 
asumrd,  and  sensation  nay  be  aaid  to  oecnr  only  whea 
nor\'e  action  has  reached  a  eertain  inteosity  and  to  stop 
increasing  at  a  certain  point,  eren  though  nerve  aetioa 
continues  to  increase  indefinitely  as  the  logarithm  of  its 
stimulus  intensity,  or  the  materialiat  can  still  poatulate  a 
si-cond,  more  centrally  seated  scale  or  aeries  of  neural  aetivi- 
tics  and  affirm  if  he  will  its  identity  with  sensation.  For 
sensory  nerves  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  relation  be- 
tweon  the  strength  of  the  stimnlua  and  the  intenaity  of  the 
resultant  nerve  action.  The  psycho-physie  law  is  known 
to  be  valid  only  of  the  relation  between  the  stimulus  and 
the  intensity  of  sensation.  From  the  effeet  of  stimulating 
motor  nerves  in  ennncction  irith  mnaeles,  it_seenia  prob- 
able__t1i8t  ^here  is_a .  ^rcet.  proporticmality  between  .  the 
*'1!l",'jW.U'*^  t^^  nerve  action;  ao  that  we  may  henceforth 
speak  of  the  relation  between  the  nerve  a(;tion  and  the  aen- 
sation,  instead  of  between  atimuloa  and  aensatioii. 

The  great  questicm  is  whether  the  pstycho-phyrie  law 
is  reliable  as  giving  ua  ha  accurate  measure  of  the  inten- 
sity of  tctuatiotu.  If  ao,  p^cholosy  beeomea  so  far  an  er* 
act  science.  But  in  the  fint  place  it  is  hard  to  exchids 
all  other  stimaliand  begin  with  a  sero  of  sensation.  Intra- 
ocular pressure  upon  the  retina,  and  the  manifoldnea  of 
Nature's  noises,  keep  the  eye  and  ear  almost  always  above 
the  threshold  at  which  sensation  begins,  despite  the  mani- 
fold precautions  of  the  experimenter.  The  aensitiveneaa 
of  the  oi^ans  is  changeable,  and  thereby  it  ia  so  exqnlatta 
tltat  errors  in  the  objective  method  of  detenainatioo  ara 
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very  hard  to  eliminate.  A  piece  of  cork,  e.  g.,  weighing 
OQe  milligraia  and  falling  one  millimeter  can  be  heard  91 
millimeters  away;  and  we  can  have  the  sensation  of  tonch, 
if  an  object  presses  upon  the  skin  of  the  forefinger  onlyi 
enough  to  depress  it  one  two-thousandth  of  its  thickness. 
The  scnsitivcncsa  of  the  ear  and  eye  is  greatest  nearer  the 
upper  than  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  of  notes  or  col- 
ors. Up  to  a  certam  point,  sonsitivcness  increases  with 
the  extent  of  the  surface  irritated,  tt  is  still  harder  to 
determine  the  maximal  than  tlic  threslmld  value  of  stimula- 

UOD. 

There  ere  three  methods  of  experimentation.  The  first 
is,  after  deriving  a. uniform  scale  of  external  stimuli,  (9. 
determine  by  minimal  variations  the  just  observable  differ- 
ence between  two  sensations.  This  difference  threshold 
is  a  psychic  value  of  apparently  constant  magnitude.  This 
ia  done  for  touch,  e  g.,  when  one  person  applies  to  any 
given  point  of  the  skin  within  tn-o  compass  points,  gradu- 
ally diminishing  or  increasing  the  distance  between  them, 
a  successive  application  until  a  difference  of  interval  ia 
perceived.  This  difference  is  measured  and  recorded  many 
times  and  at  lost  averaged.  The  eyes  of  the  person  ex- 
perimented upon  must,  of  course,  he  blindfolded  or  di- 
verted. The  second  method  seeks  to  determine  how  great 
a  conatant  difference  of  interval  between  two  successive 
applications  of  the  points  there  can  be  without  being  per- 
ceived. This  ia  called  the  method  of  average  error.  By 
the  third  method,  the  compass  points  are  applied  success- 
ively at  two  constant  intervals,  which  are  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  person  experimented  upon  must  de- 
termine each  time  which  interval  on  the  whole  seems  the 
greater.  Then  the  number  of  right  will  preponderate  over 
the  number  of  wrong  judgments  according  as  the  interval 
approximates  a  clearly  discernible  magnitude,  and  with 
the  senubility  of  the  part  to  which  th^  are  applied.  This 
is  called  the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases.  By  the 
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Ant  method,  the  opper;  bj  the  Mcood,  the  lower;  by  tha 
third  the  intennediite,  threshold  Telne  of  lenntioa  ii 
best  itteincd.  The  first  method  wu  derived  ud  wrought 
out  by  E.  IL  Weber,  lod  hit  resnlte  ire  amoDf  the  moet 
perfect  in  the  history  of  psychological  science.  Not  onlj 
the  psycho-phj'sie  Uw  but  the  inference  that  each  aem 
fiber  ie  irritated  all  the  wey  from  the  periphery  to  the 
central  teat  uf  eonwriuusncsi  is  based  upon  these  expert 
menti.  Pechncr's  experiments  by  the  other  two  methods 
devisi-d  by  him  have  coufinned  and  established  the  psychic 
phj'sie  law  whirh  may  be  fully  funuulated  as  follows: 
The  differpnee  between  any  two  stimuli  ii  perceived  as 
constant  if  the  relation  between  tha  two  is  eonatant;  or, 
if  the  intensity  of  a  sensation  is  to  be  inereased  by  a  eer> 
tain  amoont,  the  relative  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
stimulus  must  be  constant;  or  again  the  intensity  of  the 
sensation  b  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  the  stimnlniL 
This  law  may  be  illustrated  graphically  by  dividing  a  hori- 
zontal  line  or  abscissa  into  equal  intervals.  These,  counted 
from  left  to  right,  represent  the  constant  increase  of  aen> 
sation.  If  at  each  of  these  points  of  division,  perpendicn- 
lar  lines  or  ordinates  be  erected,  increasing  in  length  not 
by  equal  intervals  bat  by  a  constant  multiple,  the  carve 
connecting  the  tops  of  these  ordinates  will  represent  the 
concomitant  increase  in  the  strength  of  sttmnlas  required 
to  cause  the  constant  increase  of  saisation.  The  latter,  in 
other  words,  is  measured  by  the  distance  between,  the  for- 
mer by  the  length  of  the  ordinatea. 

This  law  is  approximately  valid  not  only  for  touch  bat 
for  pressure,  light,  heat,  sound  and  even  for  taste  and 
siiiell,  and  perhaps  for  muscular  sense;  in  short,  wherever 
psychic  and  physical  fonctiooa  are  immediately  connected. 
It  ii  the  moat  generic  Uw  of  the  relation  between  outer 
and  inner  eonditiona.  It  is  possible  that  we  even  leara 
to  distinguish  the  qualities  of  souation  to  an  unknown 
extent  after  and  bgr  means  of  quantitative  distinctiuti.  It 
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may  have  important  beariiign  upon  apperceptive  reproduo- 
ti<ni  and  the  higher  mental  processes.  At  the  same  time 
from  much  detailed,  experimental  siudy  lately  devoted  to 
this  law,  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  only  approximately  tni« 
and  that  it  is  most  appliL'ablc  to  intcnuediate  values  in 
the  various  scales  of  sensation.  It  is  truer,  «.  g.,  of  tem- 
peratures near  that  of  the  blood  nlicre  we  can  distinguish 
slighter  differences,  than  of  tliose  much  above  or  below 
it;  it  is  truest  uf  notes  neither  vcr^'  high  uur  low;  of  light 
not  very  strong  nor  dim,  etc.  AVundt's  treatment  of  this 
law  ID  the  Srst  edition  of  his  psjehology  was  the  most 
inadeqaate  part  of  it;  when,  eonsideriug  the  important 
rSle  he  assigns  to  interual  sensations,  e.  g.,  muscular,  es- 
pecially innervation  feelings,  it  should  have  been  very 
thorough. 

Over  against  those  sensations  which  are  distinguishable 
only  in  quantity,  like  the  organic,  general,  muscular,  and 
innervation  feelings,  essentially  uniform  in  kind  and  vari- 
able  only  in  intensity,  are  those  of  the  special  senses,  where 
qualities  as  well  as  intensities  are  graded  and  measured. 
Qualities  arc  distinguished  probably  more  by  means  of  the 
terminal  apparatus  which  transmits  the  stimuli  to  the 
nerves  than  by  dilTercnces  in  the  central  nervous  substance, 
although  the  law  of  specific  energy  teaches  us  that  this 
too  cannot  be  ignored.  Wundt  is  fond  of  analogizing  the 
central  with  the  peripheral  "sense  surfaces."  The  sens- 
ory nerve  has  at  one  cod  ganglion  ner\-e  cells;  at  the  other 
end,  other  cells  adapted  to  receive  impressions  from  with- 
out, all  of  which  are,  in  Mej'nert's  phrase,  projected  upon 
the  cortical  surface  of  the  brain;  these  form  the  retina 
upon  the  anterior;  these  form  the  cochlea  upon  the  tem- 
poral part  of  this  surface,  etc.  Central  cells,  however, 
appear  to  be  quite  uniform,  while  those  of  the  periphery 
are  much  differentiated,  although  probably  all,  genetically 
construed,  are  modifications  of  those  of  tactile  surfaces. 
At  the  same  time,  AVundt  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Weber 
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and  Mailer  that  the  order  of  the  peripheral  euiieHwdi 
to  that  of  the  central  nerre  enda  in  toA  a  w«jr  that  tta 
form  and  extent  of  the  central  nirfaees,  excited  hj  a  givca 
impressioo,  are  the  same  aa  the  form  and  extent  of  the  ridn 
or  r«tioa  exeitnl  by  the  object  vhich  eanaea  the  imprea- 
HioB.  Qreat  genme,  qualitatiTe  differeneca  between  gmopa 
of  spnxati«u  we  designate  as  the  Ave  aense  organs,  nese 
differences,  however,  are  indefinitely  manifold.  Aeeording 
to  Lotze's  theuiy  uf  local  aigna,  every  sensory  eiidc  {Smp- 
fiaduMgt-Krfii)  in,  figuratively  Hiteaking,  a  sense  Vy  iladC. 
Indeed  different  sensations  can  be  perceived  even  within 
une  and  the  same  sensury  circle.  The  fart  of  diserinuna" 
tiuu  of  tactile  peripheral  sensibility,  which  in  a  normal 
penion  varies  from  about  C8  mra.  between  the  ahouldeta 
behind  to  .0005  mm.  on  the  fovea  cenlndu  of  the  eye,'abowa 
OS  that  the  special  senses  might  be  conceived  as  nn^ 
groups  of  many  far  more  minute  and  special  senses,  eadk 
with  its  onu  qualitative  character,  and  the  nervea  of  cadh 
having  their  own  specific  energy.  VHiat  the  peculiar  kwal 
"color"  of  each  is,  whether  indeed  it  does  not  at  botton 
rooBist  of  purely  quantitative  or  intensive  differences,  it 
seems  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  Wundt  with  all  dow, 
except  the  Nativixts,  holds  that  we  localise  sensationa  hj 
means  of  an  inference  from  their  quality.  Perception,  ha 
■ays,  cannot  separate  in  spaee  sensations  which  are  quali- 
tatively identicaL 

After  an  anatomical  characterization  of  the  aenae  of^ 
gans  and  after  distinguishing  the  senses  aa  either,  ebemieal 
or  mesbanical,  Wundt  attach  the  extreme  form  of  tha 
doctrine  of  specific  energy  of  nervea. 

Sensory  cetb  are  no  m6re  nnlike  than  peripheral  fibei% 
and  there  is  as  much  reasoi  to  assume  functional  indiflet^ 
ence  for  the  former  aa  the  latter.  If,  according  to  the 
Tonng-IIelmholtz  hypothesis,  three  sorts  of  retinal  fibers 
for  red,  green,  and  violet  respectively  be  anumed,  it  Is 
hard  to  explain  how  it  is  that  we  can  perceive  a  point  of 
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white  liEbt,  which  on  the  theory  requires  the  presenee  of 
all  the  specific  fibers,  quite  as  small  as  a  poiDt  of  red, 
green,  or  violet  light,  where  the  action  of  hat  one  fiber 
is  involved.  So,  too,  special  nerves  for  heat,  cold,  pres- 
sure, touch,  must  be  assumed.  The  doctrine  of  specific 
energy  everywhere  multiplies  the  number  of  required 
nerve  fibers  to  an  incredible  extent.  Hence,  Wundt  pre- 
fers to  assume  that  cither  the  molecular  processes  in  the 
nerves  arc  always  of  the  same  nature,  while  the  periods 
of  intensive  inercnsc  or  dccrcaitc  change  in  frequency ;  ur, 
ns  may  be  assunicd  in  the  case  of  stimulus  through  a  sec 
nnd  nerve  inserted  into  the  circuit,  the  form  of  nerve  ac- 
tion and  of  stimulation  being  here  in  a  sense  the  anme;  or 
else  there  may  be  no  periodicity  but  the  nature  of  the 
molecular  process  may  change  with  the  kind  of  stiiiiulas, 
as  may  be  assumed  from  the  ebeiuical  senses.  It  may  even 
be  assumed  that,  in  both  cases,  the  molecular 'process  is 
unchanged  from  the  pcriphcrj-  into  the  central  seats  wJierc 
they  affect  consciousness.  The  fa^_th«L.?>'*^'y  f"*""'"  "' 
stimulus  excites  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  given  sensa- 
tion Wundt  accounts  for  by  the  "extraoriliuary  capacity  * 
of  the  ocrvc  substance  to  adapt  ib^clf  to  the  stimulus." 
Dow,  he  asks,  can  the  theory  account  for  the  fact  that  those 
bom  blind  and  deaf,  but  with  perfect  nerve  fibers  and 
central  organs,  have  absolutely  no  visual  or  auditory  im- 
pressions, in  spite  of  the  forms  of  automatic  central  stimu- 
lation, which  arc  so  common  thiit  they  may  be  OKsumed  to 
exist.  The  facts  of  color-blindness,  too,  he  thinks  cannot 
be  espliiincd  according  to  this  hypothesis.  lie  roganla  the 
theory  in  short  as  an  nnjustitiablc,  physiological  inference' 
from  Kant's  conception  of  the  subject's  condition  of 
knowledge,  and  thinks  that  nmny  facts  which  seem  to  sup- 
port it  are  due  to  the  great  preponderance  of  red,  green 
and  blue  in  nature.  We  think  every  competent  reader 
must  admit  that  Wundt 's  molecular  hypothesis  of  the  way 
in  which  the  specific  energy  of  the  nerves  operates  may 
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be  taken  u  «  furtlier  explanation  rather  tlian  «a  a  rinl, ' 
luppUntios  theory,  and  that  his  argnmenta  againrt  it 
rvadilj  aJmit  of  other  explanation,  into  which  apmee  and 
our  plan  of  work  forbid  us  to  enter  herb 

After  discuBtini  tone-acnsationi  without  attempting  to 
add  anything  of  importance  to  the  work  of  Ilelmholt^ 
Wundt  pasHM  to  the  law  for  mixing  colors,  and  to  the  form 
.itid  properties  of  the  color  table.  Ilering  had  rehahili- 
tatvd  Oiietbc's  ideas  by  regarding  white  and  black  as  two 
roloni  like  thcMc  of  the  spectrum.  Wundt,  however,  holds 
Itic  opptKitc  view  and  asserts  that  intemuty  and  coloration 
wr  hue  are  relatively  independent  variablea.  Ahue  can  re- 
main unmodified  by  greater  or  Icfoi  intensity  of^llght;  not 
so  white  and  black  or  gray,  which  they  compose.  Here 
every  change  is  toward  one  extreme  of  light  or  dark.  All 
eolora  may  with  more  propriety  be  distinguished  ax  darkish 
or  lightish,  or  aa  saturated  or  unsaturated,  and  satora- 
tiun  therefore  is  a  third  variable.  Even  eomplcmentary 
after- images  may  be  spoken  of  as  positive  or  negative, 
,  according  as  they  arc  of  the  same  or  of  less  intensity  than 
the  original  iiiipressinn.  Oeiger'i  theory  that  Ilomerknew 
only  red  nnd  blue,  which  Noire  and  Glad^ftone  have  popu- 
larized, Wundt  thinks  extrtmely  improbable.  Even  if  he 
had  no  words  to  designate  it,  he  may  still  have  perceived 
the  color  as  we  do.  Yet  the  colors  most  abundant  in  natnr* 
were  probably  first  diHtinguiahed,  and  the  power  of  making 
Tiiie  diHtinetions  may  have  come  later. 

The  different  times  required  to  perceive  different  colon 
in  their  highest  intensity  and  for  their  respective  imprea- 
sions  to  fade  out  as  after-images  show  that  the  maximum 
of  excitation  does  not  occur  for  all  colors  at  the  same  in- 
stant. But  the  cognate  phenomenoa  of  the  flickering  <rf 
a  color-top  with  white  and  blaek  sectors  Wundt  prefers 
to  explain  quite  differently  from  Helmholtx,  as  due  to  con- 
trast. With  th^  most  rapid  rdtation  which  admits  of  any 
of  the  phenomena  of  color,  the  white  sectors  appear  red- 
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dish,  the  black  bluish.  This,  however,  does  not  prove  that 
red  stimulates  the  optic  oerve  more  quickly  than  do  other 
colors.  As  the  course  of  a  light  stimulus  excited  by  a  white 
sector  would  be  ioterruptcd  by  the  appearance  of  the  black 
sector  in  the  field  of  vision  the  more  rapidly  the  top  re- 
volved, the  color  of  the  black  sector  would  approach  tba 
earliest  stages  of  stimulation.  Green  and  violet  must  reach 
their  maximum  sooner  than  red,  since  the  black  sector  with 
the  most  rapid  rotation  has  a  blue  color  composed  out  of 
green  and  violet  If  the  disk  rotates  slowly,  the  entire 
stadium  of  increase  of  stimulus  may  fall  within  tiie  time 
occupied  by  the  passage  of  the  white  sector  before  the  eyes. 
Then  the  black  scctora  appear  slightly  colored  it  their 
margins,  and  the  white  aectora  seem  blue  upon  their  first 
half,  and  red  apon  the  last  Hence,  color  sensatirais  in* 
crease  to  their  greatest  intensity  in  the  same  order  as  they 
fade  away.  In  one  instantaneous  stadium  of  stimulus  by 
white  light,  bine  is  at  one  point  of  the  retina  the  predomi- 
nant color  perceived;  but  at  the  same  instant  *t  another 
retinal  point,  the  white  light  has  excited  another  stadium 
of  perception,  so  that  here,  by  the  law  of  contrast,  a  red 
coloration  is  predominant 

A  color  seems  more  intense  if  the  retina  is  previously 
fatigued  from  the  complementary  color,  or  if  two  comple- 
mentary colors  are  seen  aide  by  side.  By  combining  the 
methods  of  snccesaive  and  simultaneous  contrast,  colon 
appear  mott  intense.  Not  only  do  complementaiy  colon 
thus  modify  or,  in  BrQcke's  terminology,  induce  eaeh  other, 
bat  the  tone  of  every  color  is  changed  by  another  adjacent 
to  it  more  or  less  toward  the  nearest  complementary  color. 
These  phenomena  are  most  marked  within  certain  degrees 
of  intensity  and  saturation,  which  must  be  experimentally 
determined.  Our  determinatiotts  of  degrees  of  iQuminatioa 
here  ar«  far  from  being  absolute,  but  are  affected  by  all 
adjacent  and  by  preceding  aeoaations.  Certain  colon,  still 
thought  by  many  to  be  real,  as  e.  if.,  those  hmg  ascribed 
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to  sbadowi,  «re  more  likely  to  be  pnrdy  rabjeetiTC  effeeti 
of  coDtrtsL  If  a  piece  of  gny  paper  is  pasted  on  a  larger, 
colored  paper,  tbe  former  is  not  seen  in  cootrast  m  1«ig 
as  the  bonndariea  between  tbe  two  are  clearly  seen.  Tbia 
U  one  of  many  illustrations  of  the  law  tbat  if  tbe  two  in- 
prenions  can  be  referred  to  separated  objects  the  con- 
trast effect  ia  mneh  leas  recognixable.  This  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  assuming  that  the  degree  to  which  a  reti- 
nal sensation  may  be  affected  by  impresBions  made  npmi 
other  parts  of  the  retina  is,  to  some  extent,  determined  by 
previous  impressions.  ITence,  Helmholts  and  others  hsTO 
explained  contrast  as  an  illusion  of  judgment  as  if  theaa 
were  correct  sensations  which  were  here  perverted.  Wnndt, 
on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  the  manifold  studies  of  con- 
trast show  that  all  sensations  of  light  are  relative  to  othera. 
The  character  of  tbe  present  sensation  is  always  first,  while 
the  reproduction  of  other  past  impressions  which  consti- 
tutes judgment  is  later  and  secondary.  Contrast  then,  is 
strongest  where  sensations  are  loosened  from  all  their  re- 
lations to  distinct  objects.  If  objects  instead  of  cdora 
for  their  on-n  sake  are  suggested,  i.  e.,  if  memory  is  active, 
the  effects  of  contrast  vanish.  Pure  color  sensations  reeip- 
mcally  induce  each  other.'  Contrast  phenomena  have  no 
objective,  physiological  cause,  as  Fccbner's  refutation  of 
tbe  idea  of  colored  shadon-s  shows.  Neither  can  it  be  well 
explained  why  different  parts  of  the  retina  should  low 
this  reciprocity  of  action  the  instant  the  conception  of 
separated  objects  arises.  The  theory  of  an  illunon  of 
judgment  is  so  far  right  as  it  points  to  a  psychologie  ex- 
planation. Contrast  phenomena  are  in  short  jost  is  pay- 
chologieal  as  sensations  themselves  and  no  more  so.  Abso- 
lute brightness  can  be  varied  within  wide  limits  without 
affecting  tbe  distinctnem  of  the  contrast  Hence,  we  see 
that  the  difference  between  the  sensations  remaina  the 
same  so  long  as  the  relative  brightness  of  the  light  stimn- 
loa  remaina  constant,  ao  that  we  have  mly  a  special  fom 
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of  the  p^ycbo-pbysic  law,  which  is  now  seen  to  be  appli- 
cable to  quality  as  well  as  intensity  of  seasationi. 

With  every  sensation,  a  certain  scnsc-fceliug  of  pleas- 
ure or  pain  is  connected,  like  tone-color  to  eveiy  musical 
tone.  There  are  many  scusntlons  tlie  sense-feeling  of 
which  is  so  weak  as  rarely  to  depart  far  from  the  indif- 
ference point,  where  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  is  felt ;  and 
others  call  up  invariably  very  strong  feelings.  Sense-feel* 
ings  may  vary  with  either  intensity  or  quality  of  sensation, 
or  may  change  and  the  Intter  remain  unchanged.  They 
are  analyzed  but  little  and  often  falsely  by  language.  Even 
the  designations  "pleasure  and  pain,"  "joy  group,"  etc., 
belong  to  too  high  and  intcUectualized  a  sphere  ta  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  rudimentary  feelings.  It  is  no  explana- 
tion of  its  nature  when  Lotzc  defines  pain  as  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  stimulus  with  the  condition  of  excitability,  for 
it  is  only  ulterior  reflection  that  suggests  that  pain  is  con- 
nected with  injurious  stimulus  and  pleasure  witb  that 
which  is  salutary.  They  are  all  related  to  consciousness, 
which  is  an  empirical,  rather  than  to  the  soul,  which  is  i 
metaphysical  motive.  Herhart,  who  had  in  mind  chiefly 
I   i  the  more  complex  forms  of  feeling,  held  that  all  feelings 

resulted  from  the  reciprocal  relation  of  concepts  (or  ideas), 
conflict  and  apposition  between  them  causing  pain;  their 
cooperation  causing  pleasure.  But  bia  theory  gives  the 
simplest  and  most  elemental  forma  of  sense-feeting.  The 
horizon  of  consciousness  at  any  given  moment  is  very  Dar-> 
row,  and  reproduction  of  past  impressions  is  a  law  of  its 
nature.  This  may  occur  by  the  law  of  relationship  of  as- 
sociation. According  to  the  first,  every  sensation  aa  seen 
above  is  perceived  only  as  relative  to  other  disposable, 
homogeneous  sensationa;  according  to  the  second,  coneepta 
are  connected  in  such  a  way  that,  if  one  appears  in  con- 
scioiiRnes!),  the  other  strives  to  do  the  same.  The  results 
of  the  former  law  are  more  uniform  and  common  for  all 
persons  than  those  of  the  latter.  The  Inten^fying  efleets 
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of  cmlnst  may  be  obarnrrd  in  all  fMinp  and  tbdr  rapid 
iltrrnatioo  cufutitutn  tbe  chara  of  plajr.  The  mnAogf 
ci-iiinion  brtirnti  dupanle  inuatioiiB,  e.  g^  darimen  md 
a  low  tiinr,  mil  upoa  the  Hknina  of  their  acconpanjins 
•I'lM^-fM-liiipi.  Tbrir  quality  varin  with  their  iQtenntjr. 
ri<-.-mnl3ji:iatinoa,  thoar,  e.  g^  of  tirkling,  moderate  naa- 
euiar  effort,  or  fatigue,  are  of  rery  modepite  intenritar; 
while  vrrjr  ipleiwe  gcn<atiwi»  are,  painfuL  The  uratar. 
unrunsi-ious,  orj^BR  grapliically  represcatnl,  negative  wnia 
tions  have  no  Nnue-ftfling,  and  are  therefore  mire.  When 
■msatiuna  trwa  the  thresliold  into  eonsrioiuncs^he  plcaa- 
nnble  xonse- feeling  ii  at  fint  yvry  faint,  but  rise*  rapidly 
with  iiicreahing  inlitwity  to  a  maximum,  only  to  aink  no 
lira  rapidly  below  the  indifference  point  into  pain  which, 
if  extreme,  ii  the  same  for  all  senNeti,  with  no  qualitative 
difference.  Tbe  maximum  of  pleasurable  aenae-feeting  ia 
obtained  at  about  that  dcgrve  of  intensity  of  arnsatioo 
which  is  tiioKt  favorable  for  distinguishing  external  atim- 
nli.  So,  loo,  as  svnKc-feeling  soon  diminishci,  even  if  the 
filimuhu  remains  moderate  and  constant,  it  is  probable 
that  that  degree  of  strength  of  stimuli  which  is  most  favor- 
able for  change  of  sensations  occasions  the  greatert  tensa 
of  pleasure.  Eren  of  complex  sentiments,  the  psyeho- 
physic  law  seems  valid.  To  one  who  possesses  one  hundred 
dollars  the  addition  of  one  dollar  causes  tbe  same  amount  ( 
of  plcmture  that  the  addition  of  ten  causes  to  the  poaaea 
of  one  thousand  dollars.  But,  for  appreciating  the  minor 
Huctuations  of  fortune,  the  most  favorable  eonditioD  i 
that  in  which  happiness  is  directly  proportional  to  the  in-  ( 
crease  of  goods.  Below  this  limit  the  absolute  valoe  of  I 
the  latter  is  too  small ;  above  it,  ordinary  fluctoatiais  are  ^ 
too  insignificant  to  cause  the  highest  satisfaetion.  Thti  is 
in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  all  times  that  a  mod- 
t-rate  amount  of  external  blessings  is  most  favorable  for 
the  feeling  of  happines. 

In  organic  sensations  and  thoae  of  taste,  smdl,  and 
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even  touch,  the  scDsc-fecling  so  preponderates  over  and 
absorbs  the  other  elements  of  sensation  that  they  are  pri- 
tnarily  and  popularly  classed  as  either  pleasant  or  unpleas- 
ant, although  no  quality  of  sensation  is  absolutely  so.  A 
very  slight  intensity,  e.  3.,  of  bitter,  is  sufficient  to  carry 
the  sense-feeling  beyond  the  indifference  point  over  to 
pain;  while  other  sensations,  e.  g.,  sweet,  must  become  in- 
tense or  protracted  before  they  become  unpleasant.  JEIqt 
manx-jorganic  sensatiom,  .the .  indifference. point  scems.sl- 
most  to  coincide  with  the  threshold  of  sensation;  and  al- 
most^as  soon  as  the  latter  is  felt,  pain  is  also  felt  This 
is  no  indication  that  there  is  no  pleasure  connected  with 
these  sensatioDS.  They  are  normally  so  weak  that  the 
pleasure  elements  can  hardly  he  recognized,  yet  together 
they  constitute  the  feeling  of  health  and  well-being  which 
ia  most  positive  and  pleasurable. 

The  feelings  connected  with  tones  are  yery_cqmplez.and 
manifold.  Low  notes,  excite  feelings  of  d.isn'ty.,?°4  ***" 
^onsncss;  higji  jjqtra_those"  ofmerr  imcnt  and  .sport.  A 
ground  tone  with  few  overtones,  as  of  ilute  or  organ,  seems 
serious,  while  rich  tone-color  as  of  stringed  instrumcnta 
seems  merry  or  passionate.  Hence,  low,  highly  colored 
tones  and  high,  uncolored  tones  excite  contrary  sentiments, 
bringing  a  feeling  of  distraction.  A  mass  of  shrilling  over- 
tones as  in  the  trumpet  rouses  a  sense  of  force  and  energy; 
but  if  the  fundamental  tone  preponderates  as  in  the  horn, 
ealmness  and  repose  arc  inspired.  These  feelings  are  modi- 
fled  by  intensity  or  rapid  changes  of  tone.  The  unrest 
caused  by  discords  only  ranges  with  their  intensity  from 
a  feeling  of  soft  melancholic  distraction  to  one  of  strong 
ener^.  Harmony  or  satisfaction,  which  is  the  ulterior 
'■  object  of  every  apathetic  effect,  is  a  high,  complex  feeling, 
'  while  dissonance  is  only  a  pure  sense-feeling. 

Respecting  the  osthetic  cfFects  of  light  and  color,  Wundt 
agrees  substantially  with  Goethe,  and  gives  an  interesting 
comparative  analj-us  of  the  feelings  excited  by  lif^ts  and 
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U»ei.  These,  in  coDtrast  with  those  of  the  lower  aeomm, 
have  a  quality  of  their  own  which  ii  rclativelj  iodependcot 
of  wnanous  pleasure  and  pain;  hence,  their  Ksthetie  ef- 
fects. Ptcagiircjunl.pain  ""■"■  dependent  only  upon  the 
intflnaify  ^f  j....unt iiinB  j  while  a<8lhctie  qualities,  although 
aDalugous,  bcluitg  to  a  different  categoiy. 

SoDse- feeling  ia^afTcctcd  very  largely,  by.  p:g||g||yQB^ 
Itlack  BuggMts  funerals;  bells,  church  service;  tnimpeta, 
war,  etc.  Our  civilized  sta^  of  development  ta  poor  in 
originality  of  feeling,  and  perbapa  associationa  give  to 
our  fcclioga  that  natural  emphasia  which  primitive  maa 
found  in  bis  scnsationa  alone.  If,  however,  there  was  ao 
ancient  einphasia  given  by  feeling  to  sensation,  the  asM- 
ciation  reveala  a  remarkable  harmony  between  our  aenan- 
tions  and  exiemat  nature.  Thia  by  no  means  warrants  oi 
in  inferring  that  the  qualitica  of  feeling  can  be  derived 
and  developed  from  the  conditions  of  irritability  with 
which  tb^  are  related  only  aa  scnsationa  are.  Feelings 
are  also  strengthened  by  analogies  between  diaparate  sen- 
sationa  as,  e.  g.,  when  we  speak  of  learrn  colors,  Mkmrp 
sounds,  etc.  It  is  very  important  for  life  as  well  aa  for 
aesthetics  that  moods  can  be  thus  strengthened  by  the  amal- 
gamation of  different  sensations  with  the  same  tone  of 
feeling. 

Scnse-fecling  is  a  far  more  variable  element  of  aensa- 
tion  than  is  intenaity  or  quality.  Especially  has  the  d«- 
vcloptiicnt  of  self-consciousness  affected  it  profoundly.  In- 
deed there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  in  primitive  canacioni- 
ness  there  waa  any  difference  between  the  aensationa  of  the 
several  senses,  in  and  for  them«elves,  and  the  intenuty  (d 
their  aense-fccling.  Aa  soon,  however,  aa  the  ego  waa  di>- 
tingnishcd  from  the  external  worid,  veiy  different  values 
would  come  to  be  attached  to  different  aensationa,  accord- 
ing as  they  were  caused  by  stimuli  witbont  or  within  onr 
own  body.  Sight  becomes  the  most  objective  sense  and 
through  it  and  hearing  our  own  feelings  are  objectified 
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sod  reflected  from  without,  thus  csusiog  assthetie  effects. 
The  organic  feelings  are  more  subjective,  more  restricted 
to  simple  pleasure  and  pain,  and  more  uniform  in  quality, 
and  their  element  of  sense- feeling  outranks  that  of  sensa- 
tion. All  of  tliese .  together  constitute  in  consciousness,  as 
it  wertSpa"lackgtoundi~"6r~nflK>d ~i 8tim mUiig'iTind  even 
temperament.  Uponi  them ^epeniiTthe' charactcYtzatlona  of 
uitcDsity  and  calm  certainty  or  of  relaxation,  resllessDcss 
or  mobility.  It  is  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  all  feel- 
log  that  it  moves  between  extremes  from  one  toward  the 
other.  It  is  a  bottom  peculiarity  of  consciousness  tliat  all 
feelings  tend  to  raise  certain  states  into  it  or  to  expel 
others  from  it,  giving  rise  in  the  former  case  to  pleasure, 
in  the  latter  to  pain,  which  tends  to  monopolize  conscious- 
ness to  the  exclusion  of  other  feelings,  while  pleasure  al- 
lows or  even  aids  others  to  enter  freely  by  reproduction  or 
otherwise.  So  of  the  objective  feelings;  black  excludes 
sensations  of  light.  Deeper  notes  are  composed  of  slower 
vil>rations  and  require  longer  time  for  perception;  hence 
their  somber  tone.  XbC-car^is.. .proemiDenUy.  the. time- 
measuring_Bensc,  and  the  scqaence  of  musical  tones  imi- 
tates the  inner  movement  of  ideas,  so  that  music  more 
than  color  depicts  the  feelings  in  their  inmost  nature.  AH 
the  tendencies  of  sensation,  according  to  intensity  and 
quality,  to  exalt  other  sensations  or  ideas  into  or  to  expel 
them  from  consciousness,  are  given  or  continued  iuimcdi- 
ately  in  consciousness,  so  that  no  intermediate  process  is 
required  to  explain  the  origin  of  feelings.  All  else  that 
has  been  thought  to  inhere  in  the  nature  of  feeling,  as 
utility,  or  danger,  etc.,  is  sccondaiy  and  due  to  subsequent 
reflection,  which  may  perhaps  invigorate  subjective  sensa- 
tions and  give  them  signiflcancc  for  our  entire  psychic 
ststo. 

The  ehaiftrr  ""  ^rf''"[n  ''  t''^*  darkest  in  psychology. 
Wundt  groups  into  three  classes  the  many  theories  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  feelings.    They  have  been  regarded 
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(1)  M  >  Kpccial  activity  o(  thc^e^nitrre  powerj  (3)  m 
neither  senaationg  iiQr.'Scag^ut  W  yriginati^  in  the  JR^P* 
rqcil  action  of_jdea«;  (3)  aa  the  state  injqjrhicb,.Ui»aonI 
iiTirooght  by  aensationg . jusdjllca*-  1^^  &"(  ^"mw  ia  rep> 
mented  b^Lockc,  Lcibmi:^  Si>CDL-Gr,  Bain,  wliera  the  nat- 
oral  hiatory  of  the  focliogs  and  cmutioos  ia  eonaidered,  and 
in  antiquity  by  the  Stoica,  who  made  the  mood  depend 
Dp<Mi  belief  in  a  future  or  present  good  or  evil.  Leibni^ 
who  introduced  the  infinitely  amall  and  the  uneonseioos 
into  modem  philosophy,  aaid  that  after  enjoying  the  profit 
withont  the  disadvantage  of  evil  by  infinitely  small  aan' 
aations  of  pain,  pleasure  arises  by  overcoming  these,  which 
become  small  or  dark.  Xlcgcl's  conception  of  feeling  M 
obscure  knowledge;  Wolff's  notion  that  it  is  an  intnitiva 
knowledge  of  perfection  or  Imperfection;  Lotze'a  ides 
that  feeling  rests  upon  an  unconscious  judgment  of  in- 
ereased  or  diminished  harmony  in  vital  functions;  the  view 
of  many  physiologists  that  organic  feeling  is  the  most  ge- 
neric form  of  feeling,  or  a  little  of  many  scnsatirais  crowd- 
ing into  consciousness,  or  a  sum  of  many  slight  sensations 
— all  these  ahow  how  the  explanation  of  feeling  has  been 
influenced  by  the  theory  of  knowledge. 

The  second  or-IIerbartian  theory  which  makea  aensa- 
tions  elementary  ideas  first  emphasized  the  influence  which 
the  movement  of  ideas  in  consciousness  exercised  upon  the 
Oemiilh,  and  the  significance  of  the  a»thetie  effect  of  sen- 
sations and  ideaa  on  each  other.  Joy,  sudden  hope,  ete^ 
however,  can  never  be  explained  as  merely  formal  feelings 
independent  of  the  qualitative  content  of  ideas.  It  is  jc 
bittaiy  toaay-that-aeose-fedings  arise  from  ther^ations 
of  partial. ideaa;  and  some  of  Ilcrbart's  own  diaciplea  havo 
accordingly  identified  them  with  sensations  aa  the  "tuie 
of  sensation."  Bcnecke,  who  called  feeling  the  measuring 
of  psychic  activities,  the  one  with  the  other,  also  aees  that 
single  sensations  and  ideas,  so  far  aa  their  content  indi- 
cates distinct  knowledge,  bring  no  motive  from  feeling;  but 
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does  not  explain  why  their  relation  is  apprehended  as  pleas- 
ure or  pain,  nor  see  that  feeling  is  conditioned  by  the  rela- 
tion of  ideas,  not  to  each  other,  but  to  consciousness. 

The  third  view,  -which  regards  .feeling  ss  the  subjective 
complement  of  sensations  and  ideas  is  related  to  the.  first 
view  so~lar  as  it  assumes  that  feeling  is  not  merely  a  con- 
dition of  the  soul  but  an  apprehension  of  its  condition. 
j  'j  It  is  more'truly  Kantian  while  rejecting  the  metaphysi- 

:  |l  cal  implication  of  the  substsatiality  of  the  soul,  to  sub- 

I  stitute  consciousness  in  its  place.    In  so  doing,  however,  an 

|,^  element  of  conscious  knowledge  again  appears.     This  was 

'i  ,  Wundt's  assumption  throughout  his  work  on  animal  ia- 

stinct  But  feeling  belongs  to  the  most  primitive  of  sub- 
jective experieDcea,  while  self-consciousness  is  developed 
relatively  late.  This  Horwicz  had  in  view  in  his  tbeorjr 
that  feeling  has  an  important  influence  on  the  development 
of  consciousness.  However  this  may  be  (and  Wondt  has 
since  disputed  the  primacy  of  feeling  in  this  sense)  as  soon 
IS  consciousness  is  developed,  the  reference  to  it  is  there. 
Leaving  sensations,  we  come  in  the  third  division  of  the 
psycholt^y  to  ideas  (Vorstcliungen^).  These  constitute 
the  world  as  we  know  it  Ideas,  according  to  Wundt's 
terminology,  include  J)pth_products  of  imagination^and 
fantasy,  dreams,  hallucinations,  and  percepts  or  intuitions; 
the  latter  originating  in  peripheral,  the  former  in.  central  ' 
atimiilation.  Primitive  man  or  the  child  does  not  distin- 
guish between  these  nor  even  with  reflection  and  experi- 
ence determine  what  is  objective  snd  what  is  subjective 
in  origin.  Ideas  are  composed,  according  to  psyehic  laws, 
from  several  or  many  simple,  indiscerptible  aensatioDS,  the 
latter  being  developed  in  either  a  successive  temporal  or 
spatial  order.    Indeed  all  ideas  take  a  position  in  space  and 

*1Twg«  BOW  rather  generally  trandatet  VonteUtng  Ento  Idea, 
though  tb«  EngllRli  word,  "i<lea"  does  not  orilinarilj   Inelnile  p«^ 
eopta.     It  Meiu,  howerer,  to  bo  oar  BMrert  equivalent  term  aliiM 
"coneapt"  is  now  generally  United  to  tbo  dsM-Ues. 
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in  time.  Hie  ear  it  prccroiDently  tbe  time  miee,  and  the 
eyelfie  space  MOM,  Ideal  of  tooeh  and  movement  combine 
both.  Every  movement  it  apprehended  ai  having  tempo- 
ral tuceeaiitRi  and  aa  throogh  apace;  hence  this  dim  eon- 
stitutei  the  foundation  of  all  other  mum  ideas.  The  other 
KDaes  are  called  ipecial  with  peculiar  propriety,  ainee  tbejr 
are  developed  from  the  generic  ae&M  of  touch.  The  aensa- 
tion  of  muveiiicut  ia  of  central  origin  iiiuce  it  is  iinuedi- 
atcljr  accoiupanied  bjr  motor  innervation ;  hence  the  work* 
ing  of  the  will  upon  tbe  motor  nervea  and  the  muades  ia 
tbe  foundation  of  our  intuition  of  space  and  time.  Hiia 
ia  auppleiHCDted  bjr  the  organ  of  touch,  by  which  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  body  ia  accenible  to  external  stiunU. 
Ideas  are  called  complex  if  eompoaed  of  sensations  from 
disparate  sensea.  The  elements  of  such  ideas  are  in  general 
more  loosely  united  than  the  elements  of  more  simple  seoM 
idcaa.  We  think,  a,  g.,  in  visual  images,  and  into  many 
trains  of  thought  other  ideas  may  or  may  not  eater.  Still 
more  loosely  compacted  and  analyzahle  are  ideas  eompoaed 
of  ncnutiona  and  other  ideas  of  the  imagination.  If  the 
relation  of  tbe  conceiving  aubject  to  an  object  remains  on* 
changed,  the  number  and  character  of  the  sensations  com- 
prising the  idea  of  the  object  remain  constant.  Other  ideaa 
are  variable,  in  relatiim  to  certain  components,  while  others 
remain  fixed,  or  else  their  entire  content  changes  so  that 
only  an  empty  form  remains,  as,  e.  g.,  in  the  general  ideaa 
of  space  and  time.  The  variable  ideas  never  exist  as  dis- 
tinct acts;  only  tbe  constant  ones  are  actually  exiatoit  in 
CMUciousnesa.  Ideas,  like  sensations,  enter  into  relation 
with  consciousDCsn,  as  quslitica  secondary  to  the  apatial 
and  temporal  forms,  giving  riM  to  nsthetic  fedings,  based 
principally  upon  spatial  and  temporal  relations.  This  use 
of  the  word  "lesthctie,"  althongh  including  ita  moat  im- 
portant artifitic  effects,  ignores  thorn  complicated  int^ 
lectual  and  ethical  meanings  popularly  attached  to  it. 
After  an  excellent  account  of  the  experimental  inna- 
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ligations  of  touch,  Wnndt  passes  to  the  questioD  of  the 
ori^  of  the  tactual  spatial  order.  Nativism  thinks  that 
because  the  conditions  of  apace  perception  are  innate  the 
perception  must  be;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  empiricism 
cannot  prove,  great  as  has  been  the  influence  of  experi- 
ence, that  it  gives  more  than  the  occasion  for  the  spatial 
idea.  Klovement  must  be  taken  as  a  co-factor  with  touch 
in  solving  the  problem.  It  is  proved  that  at  least  gener- 
ally speaking  the  fineness  of  tactual  discrimination  of  a. 
part  incrcasGR  with  its  iiiubility.  \Vith  touch,  inocrvation 
feelings  must  be  combined,  as  indeed  they  are  by  pressure 
and  tension  when  we  move  our  limbs.  This  is  probably 
of  prime  significance  for  the  first  stages  of  spatial  percep- 
tion. The  two  sensations  are  united  when  we  touch  our 
on-D  organs  of  touch,  and  especially  when  we  move  the  lat- 
ter  along  an  object  under  such  conditions  as  to  receive 
one  tactual  impression  of  innervation  feelings  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intensity.  Thus  we  gain  our  first  spatial 
knowledge,  which  is  of  the  different  parts  of  our  okh  body. 
Those  parts  seem  to  be  first  distinguished  in  space  which 
are  most  mobile,  one  against  the  other.  The  local  color 
of  sensation  varies  for  every  part  of  the  body,  changing 
gradually  from  one  part  to  another,  forming  a  continuum 
of  two  dimensions  but  not  identical  for  opposite  halves 
of  the  body.  The  spatial  order  is  thus  a  new  product  of 
psychic  synthesis  from  tw^  seriesjf-sensatinns,  one  quali- 
tative and  ono  intensive.  The  organs  of  this  synthesis 
may  be  supposed  to  be  the  complex,  reflex  centers  of  tb« 
optic  lobes.  Only  innervation  feelings  can  be  conceived 
as  an  absolute  and  qualitatively  uniform,  graded  measure 
of  intensity,  independent  of  the  changing  conditions  of 
peripheral  stimulation.  It  is  by  their  aid  that  we  learn 
not  to  measure  the  distance  between  two  distinguishable 
points  of  stimulation  by  the  muscles  but  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  the  diameter  of  the  intervening  sensory  circles. 
That  as  concems  our  own  movements  the  amount  of  effort 
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put  forth  b  newurcd  Iqr  iniMrvatioa  feeling*  is  proved 
by  paresia,  where  the  wna»  of  effort  ia  oot  followed  bj  the 
usual  muMolar  contraction.  The  content  of  the  inoem- 
ttoD  feelings  is  by  no  means  Trendelenburg's  original  eoo- 
■cioosnesa  of  motion,  although  it  is  granted  that  the  idea 
of  motion  is  the  simplest  and  probably  the  primitive  form 
in  which  the  temporal  and  spatial  orders  coexist. 

Nativism  is  the  standpoint  of  the  naive,  unschooled 
eonsciousnoBS.     LocVe  made  the  first  important  attempt  Ij'  ,1 

to  overcome  it  and  gave  the  impulse  to  the  cmpirico-ge-  n  l| 

QCtical  movement   of   Berlceley  and  Condillae   which,  on  1'  ,:, 

account  of  Kant,  did  not  reach  Germany.     J.    MilUer  r.  . ; 

(bought  we  had  a  primitive  idea  of  our  own  bd3y,  bccaiiaa  U  >'  i 

it  was  pcrtiicsted  by  nerves,  every  peripheral  end  of  which  -!|   I   I 

was.  represented   in   consciousness   as   a   point   in   spaeeu  .,   ■ 

Weber  thought  that  within  the  smallest  interval  at  whieh  l|   f 

two  points  could  be  distinguished,  one  or  more  sensofy  eir>  ,'  'i 

eles  must  be  supposed  in  order  to  account  for  the  imprea*  i| 

ttion  of  an  interval,  and  that  with  practice  the  number  of  ' 

intermediate  circles  necoi»ary  to  produce  this  impression  {i  ^i 

decreased.     Czermak  substituted  interfering  circles.     Ex*  '     i. 

pcriences  being  thus  granted  to  be  of  influence,  variotM  I 

genetic  theories,  two  purely  psj-ehological  and  two  p^cho^  { 

physical,  arose  and  are  characterized    as    follows:      (1)  |  :    , 

(Waits).    The  space-idea  arises  from  the  indivisible,  aim-  { 

pie  nature  of  the  soul,  which  prevents  the  fusing  of  ser-  i  '    ' 

era!  sensations  arising  at  the  same  instant  into  an  intensive 
idea  and  compels  them  to  group  themsdves  side  by  aide. 
But  impressions  of  disparate  senses,  e.  g,,  ear  and  eye,  may 
coincide  in  time  without  producing  the  spatial  qualities. 
(2)  (Herbart).  The  space-idea  originates  in  a  succession 
of  aensations,  so  arranged  that  their  order  can  be  inverted. 
But  this  is  to  be  done  confessedly  by  reversing  movement 

and  it  is  this  latter,  according  to  Wundt,  rather  than  sue-  ^  ^  •  . 

cession  which  is  the  real  vehicle  of  the  space-idea.  We 
can  play  a  musical  scale  upward  and  downward  and  do 
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idea  of  space  arises.  Ilerbart  gives  a  description  of  ob- 
jective space,  rather  than  the  subjeetive  process  of  spa- 
eial  intuititMi.  (3)  (Lotze).  All  sensations  are  purely  in- 
tensive ;  where  a  spatial  order  arises,  it  is  by  means  of  an 
additional,  neural  process  which  serves  as  a  sign  by  which 
it  can  be  related  to  a  distinct  point  in  space.  These  local 
signs  may  be  difTerent  for  different  senses,  but  most  be 
members  of  an  ordered  fierjea,  and  do  not,  like  sensations, 
change  with  tlie  nature  of  the  stimulus.  This  theory  is  in 
the  right,  physiological  way,  but  is  insufllcient.  Such  Hign^ 
might  aid  localization,  but  presuppose  the  space-idea, 
which  cannot  arise  frflm  mere  qualities.  (4)  (Rcrkulcy, 
Rain,  Wundt.)  The  spiicc-idoa  originates  from  our  own 
movements,  as  above  described. 

Unless  the  tcnwr  miuicle  accommodates  the  tympanum 
to  pitch  and  teaches  and  aids  us  in  judging  of  direction 
— all  of  which  is  uncertain — the  oar,  unlike  other  sense 
organs,  has  no  way  of  adapting  itself  to,  or  even  of  escap- 
ing, the  rich  but  uniform  stimulus.  This  organ  develops 
for  us  the  time-idea,  which  the  motion-idea  gave.  After 
discussing  the  various  degrees  of  rclntionsliip  between  cod- 
•onant  tones,  it  becomes  apparent  that  no  analysis  of  them 
can  be  made  unless  they  arc  also  sctiucnt  Tlic  simplest 
form  of  rhythmic  articulation,  with  its  inevitable  reference 
to  future  and  past,  arsi^  and  thesis,  contains  already  the 
whole  time-idea,  Klost  closely  related  to  the  change  of 
intensity  in  sound  is  the  corresponding  change  in  innerva- 
tion which  accompanies  motion,  e.  g.,  in  the  rhythm  of 
dancing,  and  preeminently  of  walking.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  in  reproducing  inlon-nis  of  time  after  a  pause 
we  tend  to  overestimate  those  which  are  somewhat  more  fre- 
quent than  ordinary  steps  in  walking,  and  to  underesti- 
mate those  that  are  longer.  More  than  three  degrees  of 
arsis  or  accent  are  unknown  in  the  rh>-tbm  of  either  poetry, 
where  they  are  grouped  into  feet  and  strophes,  or  in 
music,  where  they  are  grouped  as  measures  and  phrases. 
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Melody  !■  limply  change  in  quality  eombiiied  with  ehangt 
in  ioten«ty.  We  can  form  even  tolerable  ideas  of  the 
bpse  of  time  only  by  the  aid  of  aome  aort  of  rhythmic  form. 
According  to  modem  metrical  lawa,  the  ania  moat  fid  on 
an  accented,  the  thetia  on  an  unaccented  pliable,  while 
periods  and  elaniei  are  determined  only  by  the  aeuw. 
Rhythm  would  he  thna  impoverished  but  for  aoonds  of 
fonstaut  relationship,  rliythmie  occurrence,  ete^  to  mark 
the  beginning  or  end  of  lines.  Clamie  rhythm,  by  dis- 
tinguishing between  long  and  short  ityllablcs,  was  not  only 
a  more  accurate  measure  of  time,  but  gained  thereby  great 
freedom  of  movement  within  the  single  feet,  thm  mor^ 
resembling  melody.  The  ihortcst  duration  allowed  to  a 
single  note  is  estimated  at  about  one-tenth  of  a  second,  or 
about  the  same  as  the  shortest  perception-time.  Within 
the  free  movement  of  souuda  in  time,  melody  is  determined 
entirely  by  the  varying  relationships  of  tones.  By  filling 
them  with  melodic  content,  time-intervals  are  well  appre- 
hended, for  there  is  a  certain  limit  beyond  which  clearly 
distinguished  degrees  of  intensity  cannot  aid  as,  and  wher* 
the  principle  of  tone-relationship  comes  to  greatly  widen 
and  perfect  the  rhythm-sense.  Here  harmony  begin  to  b« 
developed  from  melody;  and  rhythm,  the  sense  of  which 
was  never  so  perfect  as  among  the  Qreeks,  ceased  to  he  an 
end  in  itself  alone.  Harmony  cannot,  as  Euler  thought,  be 
caused  by  our  direct  perception  of  the  integral  proportion 
between  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  accordant  notes, 
for  this  perception  is  at  any  rate  unconscious.  The  theory 
of  Rameau  and  d'Alembert  that  tones  are  harmonions  if 
they  have  partial  tones  in  common,  which  Oettingen  has 
assumed  in  his  ingenious  argument  that  the  tonei  of  the 
major  chord  belong  to  a  single  ground  tone,  and  that  thoas 
of  the  minor  chord  agree  in  a  single  overtone,  distinguish- 
ing thus  the  principle  of  tonality  or  indirect  relationship 
from  that  of  phonality,  or  direct  relationship  of  tonai, 
must  he  supplemented  by  the  theory  of  Helmholts  that 
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harmony  U  due  to  the  absence  of  beata  or  roughness,  and 
dissonance  to  their  preseoee.  Helmholtz  gives  only  a  nega* 
tive  explanation  of  harmony,  Wundt  urges,  and  does  not 
account  for  the  contrast  between  major  and  minor. 

We  come  next  to  visual  ideas.  The  eye  is  an  imperfect 
organ:  remains  of  prenatal,  opaque  structures  float  in  its 
fluids;  the  lens  is  regularly  traversed  by  seams  between 
the  structural  elements;  and  the  light  which  passes  through 
it  suffers  both  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration.  There 
is  not  only  the  blind  spot  near  the  center  of  the  retina, 
where  the  nerve  leaves  the  eyeball  on  the  way  to  the  brain, 
but  there  is  a  network  of  more  or  less  opaqac  blood-vessels 
just  in  front  of  the  retina,  the  shadows  of  which  may  be 
clearly  seen  by  sending  a  ray  of  light  sideways  through 
the  cornea  instead  of  through  the  pupil.  The  eyeball  is 
not  round  and  its  movements  are  not  schematically  exact, 
and  vision  is  subject  to  illusions  from  many  other  senses; 
a  subjective  retinal  image  is  perhaps  less  perfect  than  the 
objective  image.  It  is,  however,  precisely  these  slight  im- 
perfections which  have  been  highly  instrumental  in  direct- 
ing science  to  the  vast  mass  of  detailed  but  somewhat  un- 
ordered knowledge  now  recorded  about  the  eye.  Indeed, 
all  the  range  of  topics  which  constitute  psychology  might  be 
exhaustively  treated  by  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  pres- 
entation of  the  problems  and  phenomena  of  vision.  Full 
and  fundamental  as  his  treatment  is,  Wundt  does  not  at- 
tempt this,  and  we  must  be  brief  even  with.  him. 

In  indirect  vision,  especially  along  the  vertical  meridian 
of  the  retina,  we  distinguish  objects  far  less  acutely  than 
in  direct  vision;  yet  distances  are  not  proportionately 
underestimated,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  rods  and  cones  are  farther  apart  than  in  the  fovea  etn* 
tralia.  The  intervals  between  them  are  not  perceived  as 
gaps,  but  the  sensation  arising  from  each  rod  or  ccme 
seems  to  be  spread  out  between  them  just  as  the  blind  spot 
is  filled  up  in  consciousness.    If  three-fourths  of  a  circle 
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U  drawn,  and  the  gip  when  the  other  fourth  bdongi  folia 
ia  the  blind  ipot,  we  wem  to  Me  a  complete  circle.  Hence, 
our  lensation  of  light  cannot  immediatdy  posMn  the  tpa- 
tial  form.  The  form  of  the  field  of  viumi  in  the  c^e  is  fixed; 
and  Kt  are  the  relative  dutiDctDcn  of  Tinon  in  each  diree- 
tion  from  the  point  of  direct  Tuim,  the  nnmbcr  of  degree* 
through  which  the  eyeball  can  be  moved  in  each  direeticn, 
and  the  action  of  each  of  the  six  mnselea  independently. 
Everyone  can  eauly  determine  for  his  own  eye  Listing's 
law,  that,  if  the  eyeball  movca  from  a  primary  to  a  lee- 
ondary  position,  it  moves  aa  a  fixed  axis,  while  when  it 
moves  frmn  one  secondary  position  to  another,  or  rotates 
slightly  at  the  same  time,  the  direction  and  amomit  of 
this  rotation  are  the  same  for  every  position,  however 
reached.  The  impressions  which  we  gain  from  the  motions  of 
the  eye  we  ose  in  our  judgments  of  the  field  of  vision  when 
the  eye  is  at  rest  VTe  Infer  the  form  of  objects  seen  in- 
directly. Dot  from  the  impressions  they  make  at  the  time 
upon  the  peripheral  zones  of  the  retina,  but  from  those 
we  believe  they  would  make  if  seen  directly.  If  one  eye- 
muscle  is  lamed  and  we  try  to  move  the  eye  in  its  direction, 
objects  seem  to  move  the  sapie  way,  probably  becsuse  tha 
patirat  infers  from  the  innervatitm  feeling  that  tha  eye 
has  moved,  and  this  inference  is  for  the  instant  too  strong 
for  the  retinal  sensation.  Vertical  distances  seem  greater 
than  boriaonta],  perhaps  because  the  mnaclea  are  »o  ar- 
ranged that  more  effort  ia  required  to  move  the  qrea  up 
and  down  than  laterally.  By  looking  at  the  letter  8  or  the 
figure  8,  first  upright,  then  inverted,  we  may  see  how  pnme 
we  are  to  overestimate  the  upper  h^f  of  the  field  of  vinm.- 
If  we  attempt  to  divide  a  horismtal  line,  seen  with  one  eye 
'  only,  in  the  middle,  the  outer  half  is  made  smaller  than  the 
inner,  because  the  cross-section  of  the  internal  muscle  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  external.  Hoarded  with  one  C{ye^ 
a  line  crossing  a  horizontal  one  seems  perpendicular  only 
when  the  upper  end  ia  a  little  inclined  outward,  beeanse  the 
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muscles  are  so  arranged  tbat  the  axes  of  the  eyes  naturally 
coaverge  if  lowered,  and  diverge  if  raised.  If  a  apace  be- 
tween two  points  is  filled  out  by  other  points,  it  seems  great- 
er than  if  empty ;  the  same  is  trae  of  angles  divided  by  other 
smaller  angles;  hence  the  curioua  phenomena  of  Zollner's 
famous  figure.  In  thpsc  cases,  the  movement  of  the  eye, 
instead  of,  as  usual,  increasing  the  accuracy  of  perception, 
gives  rise  to  illusion.  To  explain  this  phenomenon  Ilering 
argues  that  the  eye  measures  the  distance  between  the  two 
points  by  the  direct  distance  bctivecn  their  retinal  images; 
t.  e.,  according  to  the  chord  which  could  be  drawn  between 
them,  this  chord  being  smaller  in  comporison  to  the  retinal 
arc  it  subtends  tlie  greater  the  distance  between  the  two 
images.  Wundt  objects  to  this  that,  even  with  very  small 
intervals,  the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  estimated 
distance  is  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  we  come  to  base  the 
estimate  upon  the  chord,  even  if  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  retina  be  assumed.  IIclmholtE  thinks  that  the  error 
in  judging  the  angles  may  perhaps  be  due  to  a  sort  of 
contrast  between  direction  of  lines  and  distances.  If  this 
were  so,  objects  "Wundt,  the  smaller  of  two  distances  or 
figures  ought  to  seem  relatively  too  small  instead  of  too 
la^e,  as  it  does,  Ilelmholtz  thinks  that  vertical  seem 
greater  than  horizontal  distances,  because  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  looking  below  the  level  of  the  eyes,  so  that  vertical 
lines  seem  perspectively  shortened.  Wundt  objects  that 
a  square  drawn  with  free  hand  does  not  seem  the  less  a 
square  if  we  tip  the  surface  on  which  it  is  drawn,  Helm- 
holtz  explains  the  fact  that  we  cannot  divide  a  horizontal 
line  without  constant  error,  with  one  eye  closed,  by  assum- 
ing that  we  are  wont  to  see  the  right  half  of  such  a  line 
with  the  right,  the  left  half  with  the  left,  eye.  The  same 
objection,  says  Wundt,  holds  here.  If  visual  objects  move, 
or  if  our  body  ia  passively  moved  in  riding,  or  even  volun- 
tarily, as  in  walking,  whirling  around,  etc,  judgments  are 
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more  dUBnlt  and  eoaplrx.  After  w«  have  foBMRd  tt 
'mg  obJRta  a  wkile,  the  «ja  Bore  Morc  md  man  istcI- 
untarilj  ODlil  V*  Iok  the  pow  to  Suta  •bjeela  at  ml; 
the  ^e  Bons  on,  bat  ■CCTmeioody,  m>  that  tha  ohjcctB 
ma  to  mavt  m  the  opposite  dtrvrtioo.  ndmholta  thiaks 
that  the  rrasoa  we  cease  to  be  cottacioai  of  ■aYi.weut  ia 
MM  dirertioa  w  that,  hehtg  amtstotned  to  fixate  objeela  al 
mt,  «c  romc  to  rrsanl  the  rolitiiHial  effort  nqiund  la 
K>e  BKiring  ohjtrU  *s  natural  for  fixatioii.  Wnadt  objeda 
that  prrfrvt  fixatiua  in  cucb  casn  it  iiDpoKible.  ne  cja 
is  turard  tovard  one  uJe  while  the  eonstaDt  but  frwUev 
iDiMTTai'wa  in  the  other  affeets  cooacioiUDeaL  If  two  ab- 
jftts  rhaDge  thoir  relative  po&ilioD  b  qwre,  the  one  whi^ 
the  ty^  dors  not  follow  seems  to  moTe,  and  the  object  fa- 
alcd  to  remain  at  rest.  Other  things  being  eqoal,  the  nut- 
ler  object  b  more  apt  to  appear  in  motion,  mi,*.g^m  the 
ease  of  clouds  passing  acrccs  the  face  of  the  boob. 

The  form  of  the  field  of  risioa  which  we  attaia  with 
the  aid  of  momoents  and  feelings  of  innervatka  'Wi^dt 
calls  the  subjcrlive,  in  distinction  from  the  objeetin^  tM, 
or  the  actual  form  of  snrfaccx  presented  to  the  cje^  Hcae^ 
he  k  able  to  asert,  as  the  .law  of  binocular  vinoa,  that 
we  aee  things  singljr  ai  soon  as  and  as  far  as  the  objeetiva 
ctiiDcides  with  the  subjective  field  of  risioa;  wbih  Aoaa 
points  of  the  objective  field  of  Tisico  whid  are  not  placed 
in  the  subjective  field  secai  donble.  The  diflknltjei  of  ear- 
rectljr  ^prebending  the  objective  field  are  formalated  hf 
saying  that  the  excilation  of  such  retinal  points  aa  in  the 
great  majcwitj  of  eases  correspond  to  agreeiaf  etjetliTS 
points,  gives  rise  to  a  simple  idea  more  casilr  than  does 
the  excitation  of  sach  retinal  punia  as  do  sot  ao  goietallj 
eorrespoDd  to  agreeing  objective  points.  This  ■  made  ex- 
tremely probable  from  the  pbcnomcuao  of  eoneaautant 
squinting,  wbea  the  angle  wbich  the  lines  of  visioa  of  tha 
two  cjTS  mske  with  each  other  lemains  constant.  In  ■oat 
caeh  caae^  objects  are  fixated  altcnutdy  hj  one  eje  and 
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thta  br  the  other,  and  yet  «re  commmly  aeea  aa^  and 
net  doubly.  Hence,  the  retinal  center  of  one  eye  appean 
to  be  coordinated  in  a  constant  manner  with  that  point  of 
the  other  retina  upon  which  the  same  objective  point  ia 
imaged;  while  the  other  coordinate  retinal  points  are  trans- 
posed accordingly.  The  horopter  Wundt  then  cornea  to 
define  not  aa  the  a^regate  of  all  those  pointa  in  apace 
which  ar«  seen  singly,  but  as  the  aggregate  of  all  those 
points  in  apace  the  iinagea  of  which  fall  upon  correspond- 
ing points  of  both  retinas.  In  the  stereoscopic  phenomena 
of  riraby,  when  different  objects  are  presented  to  the  eyes, 
he  hys  down  the  law  that  that  image  is  given  precedence 
Ihe  contours  of  which  run  in  the  same  direction  aa  the 
accidentally  or  designedly-  chosen  movements  of  the  cy& 
With  Qie  stimulatira  of  any  and  every  retinal  point  there 
is  connected  a  feeling  of  movement  which  suggests  the 
(Urectioo  and  amount  of  movement  required  to  follow  eon- 
toors,  etc.,  without  the  movement  being  actually  made. 

From  what  has  already  been  aaid,  it  may  be  readily  in< 
ferred  in  relation  to  the  question  of  space-perception,  that 
Wundt  is  not  exactly  an  empiricist,  because,  as  he  says, 
perception  as  the  foundation  of  experience  cannot  itself 
rest  on  experience.  Ilia  "aynlhetie"  theory  that.we 
come  to  know  space  as  an  idference  from  an  inten- 
rive  and  a  qualitative  series  is  admittedly  more  or  less 
nativistie,  because  it  presupposes  an  innate  conxtita- 
tion  of  the  peripheral  and  central  sensory  appar^ 
atus  and  of  the  centers  of  motor  innervation.  Neither  of 
IheauelvGS,  as  Ilelmludtz  believes,  can  mediate  the  per- 
ception of  space ;  nor  can  the  local  signs,  as  he  also  thinks, 
be  arranged  in  any  conceivable  order  over  the  retma  in- 
stead of  being  regularly  and  constantly  variable,  without 
presupposing  a  spatial  element  already  contained  in  sen- 
sation. Hie  a>-nthcsis  here  proposed  is  a  atrietly  logieal 
one,  and,  indeed,  illostrates  again  Vnndt'a  fundamental 
conceptitm  that,  as  all  the  manifold  objects  and  phennnena 
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of  tlw  orgmie  worid  nuy  be  gnmped  wad  itodied  u  1km 
hntorj  of  the  cell,  u  «U  the  manifold  iNgrdiie  jiTii  iiimmiii. 
from  the  uncomciooi  orderins  of  tlie  clCTneaU  of  m  ■■■tiiw 
to  the  formatiflo  of  abctnct  ide«  ud  qntean^  are  ea- 
presuons  of  a  few  fandamental  and  ineztrieaUf  Tmit*rt*^ 
logical  lawa. 

In  the  chapter  oa  imaged  idcaa  (Yontettumgem)  Wimdt 
amumra  that  the  laws  of  assoeiatioi  an  nnhrenaL  It  ia 
bcraiise,  when  rariooi  aorta  of  indistmet  feeling  an  rAi- 
dca  of  raproduetion,  the  train  «f  asoaation  is  indistinet, 
and  bccanse  the  latter  may  attach  to  any  of  the  mmj  de- 
ments of  sensation  or  etmeeption,  that  imagea  aeem  to  ansa 
ID  the  mind  without  occauon  or  antecedent  Phanta^ 
imagea  are  due  to  pqrehical  mon  manifest!/  than  to  phjai- 
ological  stimnli ;  but  even  in  this  eaae,  the  latter  mmt  fol- 
low the  former  aa  the  effect,  because  the  imagined  image  haa 
the  same  color,  only  paler,  aa  perception  itaell  The  mild 
sensations  which  participate  in  ordinary  perception  an 
more  adequately  reproducible  than  extensive  mes  like  pain. 
Thu  is  the  physiological  cause  for  the  oft-obaenred  taet 
that  the  freshest  memories  of  our  past  lives  an  the  pleaa- 
ant  ones.  The  latter  an  not  irradiated  from  the  central 
to  the  peripheral  sense-surface,  aa  hallncinationa  often  an; 
and,  unlike  the  latter,  they  are  independent  of  the  dots- 
ment  of  the  eye.  Fhantav  occupies  itaelf  especially  with 
the  futun,  eapeciolly  the  maturing  dreams  of  youth.  Thesa 
.  and  the  play  of  children  should  be  so  directed  by  edueaton 
M  to  develop  individual  action  and  guide  it  toward  practi- 
cal cnda.  nallucinatima,  although  accompanied  by  periph- 
eral activitica  in  the  organa  of  sense,  probably  originate 
in  cortical  hyperemia  or  anemia.  Accumulated  prodneta 
of  decomposition  not  only  increase  irritability,  but  beeontt 
themselvea  active  irritanta.  Hallucinations  an  most  com- 
monly visual  or  auditoiy, — ^particularly  ao  when  recorded 
of  paintcra  or  musiciana — ^lesa  often  tactnal,  and  vety  ranly 
olfactoiT  or  gustatory,  and  an  best  obaerved  jnat  befoN 
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going  to  deep.  Long  isolation  in  darkness  or  silence  pre- 
disposes, if  it  does  not  cause,  hallucinations  of  sight  and 
hearing.  Feeble  visions  are  best  seen  with  closed  eyes. 
Their  constant  change  of  form  or  color  shows  how  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  they  are.  The  feeble  stimuli  to  which 
eye  and  ear  are  constantly  exposed  seem  often  to  be  plastic 
material  for  sucb  imaged  ideas.  The  automatic  cerebral 
stimulation  must  be  strong  to  cause  halluciQations  in  broad 
daylight,  or  amid  the  noises  of  the  street  Illusions  are 
caused  by  sensory  impressions  wrongly  perceived  or  judged. 
Physiological  illusion  is  the  mingling  of  images  of  memory 
with  perception,  which  really  gives  us  only  sn  approximate 
scheme  of  objects;  as,  e.  g.,  in  the  common  failure  to  detect 
t>'pe  errors  in  a  printed  page,  which  sometimes  escape  even 
an  experienced  proofreader.  In  this  case  the  impression 
acts  as  a  psychic  stimulus,  calling  up  the  common  idea  by 
association.  If  the  central  sensory  center  is  very  irritable 
and  the  perceptive  factor  becomes  relatively  very  small, 
illusion  is  called  pbantastic.  Clouds,  rocks,  trees,  toke 
more  or  less  human  forma ;  in  the  dark  a  stump  becomes  a 
ghost  Illusions  of  hypochondriacs  that  they  are  in  the 
bellies  of  animals,  that  their  bodies  are  glass,  etc.,  show 
that  hallucination  may  extend  not  only  to  sight  and  hear- 
ing, but  even  to  touch  and  somatic  feeling.  Far  more 
commonly  than  is  supposed,  dreams  of  seeing  large  num- 
bera  of  birds,  fishes,  pcaria,  flowers,  AVundt  thinks  due 
to  the  retinal  stimulation  known  as  light-chaos,  or  dust. 
Dreams  of  being  half  clad  in  public  are  caused  by  the 
bedclothes  having  fallen  off.  An  uncomfortable  position 
excites  dreams  of  seeking  for  something  lost,  climbing  tn 
a  perilous  utuation,  eto.  The  general  character  or  drift 
of  ideas  in  these  cases  is  determined  by  present  sensatitHis, 
while  their  more  specific  content  is  due  to  the  reproduction, 
commonly  of  very  strong  or  recent  impressions,  or  else  of 
those  of  childhood.  The  motor  eoiten  are  not  so  often  or 
strongly  excited  in  sleep.  The  hands  and  arms  are  most 
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eonmooly  moved,  and  complex  Mtiooa  tr«  ran.  Tbm  jodf- 
mcnt  is  w  narrow  and  imperfert  that  we  often  fan^,  a.  f^ 
tliat  we  apeak  unknown  langnagca  fluently,  and  perhaps 
waka  with  tha  last  phrase  in  oar  car,  to  find  that  then 
was  neither  aenae  nor  real  words  in  oar  attersneea.  Or 
we  make  a  quiek  diacm-ery,  or  write  s  speech  or  poem 
which  seemed  moKt  admirable,  which  turns  out  to  be  utteijj 
absurd.  Conscience,  like  judgment,  is  a  comprehenura 
sctivilj  of  the  soul,  and  hence  cannot  be  fulljr  actire  dar- 
ing aleep. 

Must  of  our  VoraUnuiigcH  are  complex,  i.  e^  they  rest 
upon  the  perceptions  of  dilTcrcnt  senses.  VisusI  and  taet- 
ual  iBiprcssions  are  perhaps  most  fixedly  cemented  in  this 
way.  If  we  see  an  injnty,  we  seem  to  feel  the  very  tooeh 
of  it  ourselves;  so  that  there  is  a  sensuous  sooree  of  our 
sympathy  for  the  pain  sod  danger  of  others.  Sense-im- 
pressions may  also  be  connected  with  our  movements.  Pan- 
tomime and  mimetic,  facial  or  manual  gestures  are  the  saV 
jective  reflexes  of  distinct  ideas.  The  association  between 
certain  ideas  and  the  expressive  movements  they  excite 
often  becomes  almost  indissoluble.  Language  is  only  a  form 
of  gesture,  and  is  developed,  like  pantomime,  partly  from 
feeling  or  passion,  and  partly  as  imitative  movement  Bo& 
the  sound  and  the  sensation  of-  movement  most  at  the  be- 
ginning of  language  have  stood  in  some  relation  of  internal 
sfTinity  with  the  idea  and  have  formed  together  a  oHnplex 
of  related  ideas.  But  the  objects  to  whieh  the  ideaa  cor- 
respond are,  tor  the  most  part,  complex,  with  disparate 
qualities  and  attributes,  and  language  and  gesture  most 
select  and  match  themselves  to  only  such  of  these  as  are 
in  some  way  related  to  sound  or  movement  This  relation- 
ship la  very  close  for  langusge,  amounting,  indeed,  in  Ilei^ 
hart's  quaint  terminolog}',  to  passion,  if  the  permanent  at- 
tribute of  an  object  is  auditory.  If  the  idea  belongs  to 
another  sense,  the  analogies  of  aensation  eome  in,  makinf 
possible,  t.  g^  the  translation  of  the  most  divenified  aense- 
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impressioDS  into  aaditory  sensations.  The  fkct  that  these 
analogies  originate  in  sensuooa  feeling  explains,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  origin  of  the  indistinctness  of  the  relaUon- 
ahip  between  voeal  sounds  (Sprecklaut)  and  ideas;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  close  connection  of  language-making  with 
feeling  and  passion.  In  losing  the  primitive  and  sensuous 
significance  of  its  soonds,  and  becoming  a  concrete  symbol 
of  ideas,  just  as  letters  have  developed  from  pictures  to 
arbitrary  signs,  language  has  lost  much  virility  but  has 
become  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  abstract  and  generic 
concepts.  The  former  could  not  exist  before  or  without 
verbal  expression. 

The  origin  of  the  most  important  abstract  ideas,  Wnndt 
''  describes  as  follows:    Thing  was  first  distinguished  from 

!  idea,  or  being  from  thought.    The  idea  of  being  naturally 

,  ^  passes  to  its  abstract  opposite,  not-being.    As  images  come 

J  and  go,  the  concepts  of  becoming,  patsing  awag,  pertiatenee, 

and  change,  or  subitantial  and  accidental  arise.    One  image 
I  is  followed  by  another,  hence  the  concepts  of  means  and 

!,  end,  cause  and  effect.    If  two  ideas  are  not  connected  in 

j .  objects,  but  are  in  us,  their  connection  is  a  product  of  our 

\  voluntary  movement    We  can  see  the  inner  reciprocal  con* 

ncctioa  bctweca  them,  where  intentionally  by  our  own  act 
i  we  can  cause  one  to  pass  over  into  the  other.    Hence,  means 

[  and  _end  9re_appli«ible  to  external  objects  only  so  far  as 

'  welmagine  in  them,  really  or  symbolically,  similar,  inten- 

).'  tional  action  to  that  which  wc  find  in  ourselves,  as  the  an- 

.  1^  iinism  of  children  and  primitive  men  really  does.     Only 

when  this  standpoint  is  abandoned  do  we  reach  abstract 
ideas  of  necessity  and  chance.  The  moat  comprehensive  of 
the  above  abstract  ideas  are  commonly  called  categories, 
because  they  are  the  moat  general  expressions  of  conscious- 
ness about  things.  The  motive  of  logically  coordinating 
these  into  a  system  or  scheme,  as  Kant  attempted,  haa 
no  ps>'chological  significance  save  in  the  admitted  fact  that 
every  abstract  idea,  when  it  comes  into  consciousness,  is 
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tn^woloUr  Meoinpanml  bj  iti  comUtm  ideai.   AlMtnet  ' 

ideas  an  not  ptjrchie  itractnic*.  TlwKfon,  and  beeaon 
they  are  inconcvirable  poriulatea  for  which  a  ^fmbol  b 
lubrtitoted,  idvilism  asserted  their  a  priority-  The  este- 
gories  m*j  he  regarded,  with  Kant,  as  pnrely  subjective  ' 

forms  of  knowledge,  or,  with  Ilegd,  ss  subjective  detcrm- 
ioatioas  of  being.    The  elemoit  of  neeeasitjr  is  said  esp»>  | 

cially  to  distinguish  them  fnnn  every  empirical  synthens. 
Ea|>ectallj'  Schopenhauer  singled  out  the  idea  of  cause  in  ,1 

trying  to  estaCTiali  necessity,'  and  Kant  nsde  aeeeasi^  it-  [  I 

selfa  category.  It  is  upon  this  idea  that  all  proob  of 
idealism  must  rest     And  yet  it  is  itself,  ace<M^iog  to  J 

Wnndt,  of  psychologic  origin,  so  that  the  conceptJoQ  of  a  | 

priori  ideas_b_superflnous.  The  p^-chologic  motives  for 
(heorFgin  of  the  idea  of  carnal  necessity  are  found  in  every  | 

purposive  action.     Th«_  cpd^in  .view  or  the  object  to  be  ■  i 

attained  comes  first  and  represents  the  cause.     Tha  act  i 

itscir,  which  in  normal  eonditiooa  always  follows  the  voli- 
tional impulse,  seems  a  necessary  result  or  effecL    Here  we  , 
bare  a  definite  and  predctemiinable  sequence,  where  the  '■  t 
consequent  can  always  be  anticipated  from  the  antecedent,  ' 
and  this  sequcjoc&is  whst  snilysis  gives  as  the  fundamental                              ' 
element  of  causal  necGssity.    From  thn  stage  of  telcologi-                              ) 
eal  causality,  which  characterises  the  ebild  and  earlier  scien-                             , ! 
tifie  motives,  etc.,  eitcraal  or  mechanical  causality  n  de- 
veloped.    In  making  this  transition,  the  motif  of  a  par-                                -  i 
pose  in  the  cause  is  dropped,  snd  that  of  necessity  (which 
springs  from  inner  causality,  rather  than,  ss  Ilume  said,                              ! 
from  the  regularity  of  the  sequences,  although  after  it  ia                                 | 
once  adopted  this  is  its  chief  support)  b  retained.    The 
motif  of  subjective  necessity  thua  arises  from  regarding                              I 
a  single  act,  first  conceived,  then  executed;  while  the  motif 
of  freedom,  its  complement,  arises  from  eomparing  thia 
act  with  other  purposes,  sll  eqnally  eonceivaUe. 

This  brings  as  to  general  pnicf  t'col  ideas,  which  may  be  ' ' 

Esthetic  or  ethical.    These  ideas  also  are  in  pairs  of  oppo- 
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■it«,  as  good  and  bad,  bcautifnl  and  ngljr,  etc  Rcligioos 
ideas  proceed  from  a  peculiar  combination  of  theoretical 
and  practical  ideaa.  Just  aa  a  first  cause  is  postulated, 
which  is  not  an  cfTcct,  and  a  final  purpose,  which  cannot  be 
a  means,  so  is  an  absolute  reality  or  substance,  with  iti 
correlative  ideas  of  negation  or  accedence  postulated.  In 
this  absolute  reality,  an  idea  to  which  all  others  belong, 
and  which  only  absolute  substance  can  possess,  the  analo- 
gousl}'  formed,  practical  ideas  of  good,  beautiful,  sublime, 
etc.,  tinuit  inhere,  so  that  at  last  all  absolute  ideas  come  to 
be  regarded  as  components  of  an  absolute  sublime.  Foly- 
theism  occurs  because  the  unification  of  the  manifold 
practical  ideaa  is  so  difficult.  Instead  of  being  designated 
by  words,  practical  ideas  may  be  exemplified  in  images. 
This,  indeed,  is  probably  their  original  form.  We  repre- 
sent, e.  g.,  the  idea  think,  and  indeed  all  possibility  of 
thought,  with  great  difficulty  as  an  image;  but  the  idea 
goodness,  subtmity,  and  all  those  postulated  of  action,  sug- 
gest readily  a  good  act,  a  lofty  dome,  etc.  Indeed,  before 
goodness  and  beauty,  were  named,  men  had  imaged  them 
as  gods.  The  feelings  which  clung  at  first  to  practical 
linages  came  later  to  be  excited  by  the  words  alone.  All 
moral  and  religiona,  as  well  as  nsthctic,  ideas  are  accom- 
panied by  feelings  so  nearly  identical  that  they  may  be, 
as  by  the  Greeks  they  were,  called  aesthetic.  Theoretical 
ideas,  like  concepts  of  objects,  excite  no  particular  ttme  of 
feeling  unless  perhaps  a  shade  of  satisfaction  accompanies 
the  act  of  positing  reality,  or  substance,  and  of  dissatisfae- 
tion  in  positing  their  correlates,  negation,  accident,  ete., 
If  so,  genersl  ideas  and  feelings  agree  in  a  sort  of  dialec- 
tic sequence  between  opposites  or  contradictories — a  pecu- 
liarity which  belongs  to  no  other  p^chic  production.  After 
sbstract  ideas  have  once  come  into  existence,  they  enter 
into  manifold,  reciprocsl  combinations  not  only  with  each 
other,  but  with  empirical  ideas,  which  it  belongs  to  ethics, 
(esthetics,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion  to  trace  out 
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Like  abstract  ideas,  time  uid  ipue  an  portolatea,  1»t, 
unlike  luch  ideas,  eas  never  be  represented  in  ctRndoDa- 
oen  hj  a  mere  sign  without  evoking  tbe  notioa  of  a  par^ 
tieular  time  or  places  It  is  for  thb  reaim  that  eomaum 
seoae,  as  well  as  many  philosophen,  regards  time  and  spaeo 
as  exiKling  outside  ourselves,  comprehending  all  things. 
Then  it  was  said  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  mbjce^ 
tive  and  objective  formSL  As  soon  as  Kant  demonstrated 
their  subjective  nature,  the  psychologic  problem  of  ex< 
plaining  them  was  presented.  Kvery  idea,  after  it  haa 
given  place  to  another  in  tlie  mind,  leaves  tn  after-effect 
behind,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  "idea  that  ideas  can  be 
reproduced,"  or  made  disposable  to  eonsclonsness;  and 
from  this  perspective  the  notion  of  time  is  developed.  But 
a  series  of  faint  and  vivid  ideas  at  one  given  instant  is 
not  a  true  series.  A  snccession  of  ideas  u  not  an  idem  of 
succession.  A  series  of  sense-impressions  is  the  indispena- 
able  condition  of  the  notion  of  tiin&  The  first  beat  of 
a  pendulum,  c.  g.,  marlcs  a  beginning ;  the  second  beat  marks 
an  end,  and  the  time  between  is  a  mere  phantasy  image. 
The  ending  of  the  fli-st  with  the  advent  of  the  second  repre- 
sents an  extent.  The  instant  the  second  beat  is  heard,  all 
three  elements  acting  ti^ther  produce  the  idea  of  time, 
In  it,  thus,  them  is  not  even  a  succession  of  ideas.  Not 
only  the  abstract  idea  of  number,  but  the  four  elementary 
methods  of  arithmetic,  and  even  the  ideas  of  power  and 
root,  are  implicit  in  the  idea  of  a  complex  period  of 
rhythm,  because  time  ia  discrete  and  not  like  a  line,  con- 
tinuous. The  abstract  idea  of  time  ia  alike  in  every  mo- 
ment which  proceeds  ouUide  onr  pqrchie  processes;  the 
aense  of  time,  even  in  the  timeless  states  of  sleep,  ete.,  has 
no  reality,  but  is  a  product  of  abstraction.  Tet  this  ab- 
stract idea  leads  to  that  of  continuous,  spacial,  non-dis- 
crete magnitudes,  which  ia  quite  apart  from  the  magnitudes 
of  number. 

Space  magnitudes  are  entirely  independent  of  nnm- 
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beiB.  Because  tbe  latt«r  are  discrete,  thtj  become  irra- 
tional when  applied  to  continuous  space.  Even  discrete 
■  objects  occupy  continuous  .space  and  their  enumeration 
requires  time.  In  the  domain  of  time,  magnitude  arises 
from  number;  in  the  domain  of  space,  number  arises  from 
magnitude.  Irrational  numbers,  though  robbed  of  discrete- 
ness, have  one  dimension  left,  but  only  one.  They  can  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  only  one  direction.  Let  imaginary 
numbers  be  applied  and  tbe  product  arbing  from  these 
new  unitiea  and  the  previous  single  unity  is  represented  by 
a  plane  surface  of  two  dimensions.  So,  too,  the  product 
of  three  imaginary  unities  with  ordinary  unity,  called  qua- 
ternions, gives  any  curved  surface  or  space  of  three  dimen- 
sioDS.  The  difficulties  which  arise  from  complex  and  im- 
aginary numbers  are  due  to  tlie  psychological  fact  that 
number  originates  in  time,  is  essentially  only  discrete  or 
rational,  and  has  only  one  dimension  or  form  of  unity. 
Space,  as  conceived  above,  is  only  a  complex,  imaginary, 
temporal  structure  of  three  dimensions;  and,  as  this  may 
be  substituted  for  true  space,  so  we  may  substitute  still 
other  properties  which  transcend  our  actual  intuition  of 
apace,  as  those  have  done  who  have  attempted  to  demon- 
strate a  space  of  more  than  three  dimensions.  Again, 
space  is  plane  and  continnous  because  it  can  be  represented 
by  three  stra^ht  lines  alike  in  all  but  direction.  Geomet- 
rically spealiing,  any  given  continuum  may  be  distinguished 
in  several  ways.  Firstly,  single  dimensions  are  not  indif- 
ferent and  interchangeable,  as  are  those  of  space;  tone, 
e.  g,,  is  a  continuum  determined  by  pitch,  intensity,  and 
duration.  Secondly,  the  number  of  dimensions  may  be 
more  or  less  than  three,  as  a  geometrical  surface,  color  tone, 
satnrati(m,  intensity,  duration  of  light.  Thirdly,  the  con- 
tinuum may  not  be  plane,  «.  g.,  tbe  dimensions  may  be 
represented  by  curved  instead  of  by  straight  lines,  and 
hence  be  determinable  by  the  measure  of  curvature.  This 
third  detenninatioQ  of  a  continuum  is  clearly  connected 
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with  tbe  aeeood.  A  pUne  spMC  of  three  dnwnwm  » 
readilj  eODeeiTed  at  a  ennred  mrfaee,  i.  e^  we  ean  eoneem 
the  fint  two  dimmsiona  of  a  eootinuon,  the  meamie  of 
curvature  of  which  k  not  zero,  bat  we  are  not  aUe,  even 
in  thought,  to  add  to  thii  nnt  plane  ecmtiDniim  a  third  di- 
mension of  oar  plane  apace.  Indeed,  if  the  fint  dimemuoa 
were  represented  by  a  visible  enrratore  aalj,  it  would  be 
conceivable.  Thna  for  evety  not  plane  eontinuom  we  ean 
Kitbstitate  a  plane  eontinunm  of  more  dimenaiona.  Colored 
light,  e.  g.,  cannot  be  graphieally  represented  in  apace  of 
three  dimensiona.  The  geometrical  representaUon  ol  ^y>- 
tenia  of  soiaation  ia  a  process  extremely  like  that  by  which 
tlie  noti<m  of  apace  is  formed.  The  single  dimennoDa  of 
the  Hcnsations  given  aa  eonditiona  of  eonaeioosneas  have, 
then,  spatial  distioctneaa. 

Thin,  although  there  are  continuuma,  like  color,  which 
cannot  be  constructed  in  our  ordinary  space,  there  b  no 
justification  for  such  speenlationa  as  that  the  world  may 
exist  in  a  space  the  measure  of  curvature  of  which  is  not 
plane.  It  is  idle  to  assert  that  things  must  be  conceived 
in  a  manner  in  which  we  cannot  conceive  them.  The  con- 
ceivable ean  never  be  dfrivcd  from  the  ineooceivaUe. 

The  fourth  section  of  Wundt's  psychology  is  devoted  to 
consciousness  and  the  changes  and  reactiona  of  ideaa.  Con- 
wiousness  is  the  condition  of  all  man's  experience;  it  ooo- 
sists  in  the  fact  that  we  find  states  and  proceaaes  in  ns. 
All  attempts,  therefore,  to  define  it  are  either  tautological, 
like  Ilerbart's  definition  that  it  is  the  sum  of  all  real  or 
coexistent  present  ideas,  or  else  lead  to  determinattoo  of 
the  activities  perceived  in  eonscionsness,  like  the  definition 
of  it  aa  the  activity  of  distinguishing  and  contrasting  sub- 
ject and  object.  Aa  this  latter  conception  does  not  dis- 
tingnish  between  conscionsnen  and  aelf-eonaeionaneaa,  it  ia 
plainly  suggested  by  the  idealism  of  Fichte  and  Schelling. 
Although  we  mnst  and  may  postulate  that  nnconacioua 
processes,  though  not  differentiated  into  premises  and  eon- 
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climons,  are  It^icsl  after  the  analogy  of  consciousness,  this 
by  no  means  justifies  us  in  conceiving,  like  Schopenhauer, 
of  an  unconscious  will.  The  two  processes  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  consciousness,  are  the  formation  of  ideas  and 
percepts  out  of  sensuous  impressions,  and  the  going  and 
coming  of  reproduced  ideas,  pure  sensation  being  an  ab- 
straction unknown  to  consciousness.  The  latter  is  the  act 
of  synthesis,  which  brings  sensation  into  the  forms  of 
time  and  apace,  and  like  this  process  may  be  of  various 
grades.  As  soon  as  a  previous  idea  is  not  reproduced,  it 
exists  only  as  a  disposition  to  reproduction.  To  ascribe 
to  such  unconscious  ideas  a  real  existence,  apart  from  the 
physiological  disposition  of  the  central  organs,  helps  noth- 
ing, and,  on  account  of  their  vast  number,  is  entirely  im- 
probable. They  must  be  excited  by  inner,  as  new  ideas 
must  by  outer,  stimuli.  Such  associations,  therefore,  must 
oecur  in  consciousness,  which  may  be  additionally  defined 
as  an  ordered  connection  of  ideoa.  The  synthesis  of  sensa- 
tions presupposes  a  certain  physical  organisation.  Where 
sense- impressions  can  be  united,  the  nervous  irritability  ac- 
companying 8  certain  grade  of  consciousness  cannot  be  de- 
nied. It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  lower  animals  a  rudimentary  consciousness  may  be 
assumed  to  coexist  with  even  single  nerve-centers  that  in 
man  or  the  higher  vertebrates,  along  with  the  central  cod- 
sciousnesa,  lower  grades  of  consciousness  are  seated  in 
the  basal  ganglia  of  the  brvn,  the  spinal 'cord,  or  the 
^mpathetie  nerves.  The  unity  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tern  is  the  physiological  basis  of  the  unity  of  eoa- 
sciousness.  Although  the  latter  is  more  intimately 
connected  with  a  certain  part  of  the  nervous  gyn- 
tem,  this  must  by  do  means  be  assumed  to  be  the  organ 
of  consciousness  io  the  current  sense.  If  lower  nerve-cen- 
ters are  conscious  when  severed  from  higher,  this  is  not  a 
residual,  but  a  newly  developed  consciousness,  by  a  process 
perhaps  the  converse  of  the  centralization  and  ceplializa- 
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ttoD  in  growth  and  tlong  tbe  ueendiDg  scale  of  animil  lite. 
The  onity  of  eonseiousnen  ii  expretMd  in  the  fiet  that 
sctfral  eoatemponneom  ideu  are  united  in  one,  and  that 
present  ideai  are  connected  to  thow  which  preeode  and 
follow.  But  there  is  also  a  distinguishing  aetivitj  of  eon- 
flcioosnen  by  which  ideas  disunite.  YortteUumgen,  which 
follow  one  another  in  the  mind  according  to  the  laws  of 
association,  are  &nt  distingnishcd  from  those  impoaed  upon 
conscioauicsa  hy  the  constraint  of  external  impressiooa. 
One  class  of  external  impressions  ia  connected  with  the 
conditions  of  onr  own  bodyi  and  is  thus  more  constant, 
more  subjective,  and  more  distinguished  from  the  more 
changeable  impressions  which  arise  from  cxteroal  objectai 
Chief  among  the  former  are  the  sensations  of  movement, 
depending  upon  voluntary  motor  nerves.  These  and  the 
somatic  feelings  are  the  foundation  of  self-conscionanesL 
Prom  these  the  conception  of  those  internal  processes, 
wliieh  in  higher  human  development  are  the  central  part 
of  coufwiousncss,  suggests  the  notion  of  a  soul  as  an  essence 
and  causes  us  to  contrast  our  i^  with  the  external  world. 
Dut  the  idea  of  our  ideas  in  which  sclf-cuisciousness  is 
noted  is  really  an  idea  assumed 'and  labeled;  or  else  we  • 
have  only  a  second  consciousness  making  the  first  its  object; 
and  we  may  even,  with  Ilerbart,  speak  of  an  idea  of  an 
idea  of  an  idea,  etc.    In  fine,  consciouaness  is  both  synthe-  j  j' 

sis  and  analysis,  but  primarily  the  first.  '  ■ 

•^  To  explain  attention,  "Wundt,  under  the  figure  of  con-(*X^W'^^  -*  '  "   I  I 
BciousncRS  as  an  inner  eye,  distinguishes  the*^el<l  ol  visron  ;/ ,  ^  -^w 
fromlTie'ccnter  of  vision.   The  entrance  of  an  objeei  into  '    ^  ,     •',</ 
the  former  is  perception ;  into  the  latter,  apperception.  But .  ii    '  Y 

the  center  of  internal  vision  cannot  only  he  directed  to  any 
point  in  the  field,  but  may  be  enlarged  and  narrowed. 
The  narrower  and  brighter  it  is  the  darker  tbe  peripheral 
field  of  vision  becomes.  Sometimes  attention  can  be  di- 
rected toward  objects  seen  only  in  indirect  vision;  and 
then  those  at  the  center  become  indistinct  If  several  ideaa, 
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even  from  disparate  senses,  enter  the  focal  point  of  atten- 
tion at  the  same  instant,  they  always  become  eoihponents 
of  a  complex  idea.  The  fact,  e.  g.,  that  attention  may  be 
ealled  to  a  tingle  weak  overtone  among  a  multitude  of 
others  by  sounding  it  beforehand  alone,  shows  that  the 
degree  of  apperception  depends  open  subjective  attention 
and  not  upon  the  strength  of  the  external  impression.  If 
a  picture  be  illuminated  by  weak  electric  sparks,  with  in- 
tervals of  several  secootU  between,  at  first  very  little  is 
seen,  but  with  each  saccessive  spark  more  outlines  and 
colors  appear  ontil  at  last  all  is  seen.  We  see  it  at  lost 
by  the  aid  of  impressions  accumulated  in  memory.  We 
also  perceive  a  familiar  object  sooner  and  more  perfectly 
than  a  new  one.  Ideas  also  require  a  certain  time  to  come 
into  the  focal  point  of  apperception,  and  if  an  object  is 
intensely  and  momentarily  expected,  ve  can  feel,  so  to 
speak,  the  tension  of  attention,  as  sensuous  feeling  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  inner^'ation  of  voluntary  muscles.  In  an 
attrative  state,  again,  we  are  very  conscious  of  our  own 
activity,  and  it  commonly  seems  subject  to  the  will,  but 
is  the  same  when  it  is  and  when  it  is  not  Attention 
must  be  accommodated  to  the  quality  as  well  as  the  inten- 
sity of  the  impression,  or  else  an  unpleasant  sense  of  sur- 
prise ia  felt.  Upon  the  accuracy  of  this  accommodation 
and  not  at  all  upon  the  strength  of  sensation  or  idea  de> 
pends  the  aenteness  of  apperception.  The  act  of  innerva- 
tion which  thus  adapts  both  the  eye  or  ear  and  the  cere- 
bral cortex  to  external  impressions  ia  (me  and  the  same. 
Every  stimulus,  we  may  thus  conceive,  whether  external 
or  internal,  excites  first  a  perceived  or  imagined  idea  which 
lies  at  first  in  the  periphery  of  conscionsneaa.  Sensory 
stimuli,  however,  pass  at  onee  to  the  central  domain  of 
voluntary  innervation,  whence  the  process  thus  occasioned 
may  pass  back  again  to  the  sensory  domain,  thereby 
strengthening  the  idea ;  or  it  may  cause  the  museles  which 
mediate  the  feeling  of  attentitai  to  contract  Attention 
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is  thus  distinguisbod  from  voluntary  motion  diieflj  b7 
the  fict  that  tn  the  former  ease  the  reactioa  from  the  stim- 
ulated center  is  chiefly  to  the  sensory  parts,  snd  in  tbs 
latter  it  is  chiefly  to  the  moscles.  Tho  fact  that  volitional 
effort  can  excite  vety  vivid  images  and  that,  with  the  at< 
tention  thoroughly  aroused  and  pm|>erly  dir«rted,  impres- 
sions are  perceived  in  much  Kks  than  the  nonnal  time,  in- 
dicatM  that  voluntary  coiicentrntion  of  attentioa  imm»- 
diately  affects  sense-perception.  IniprcKnions  of  unknown 
intensity,  as  well  as  those  which  cannot  be  united  and 
tliosc  for  which  the  temion  of  conscionsness  is  inadequate, 
are  UDpIci-iKant  Those  for  which  the  level  of  attention  can 
be  adjusted  beforehand,  and  those  which,  like  rhythm, 
symitietrj',  harmony,  etc.,  nlteruately  intensify  and  sstinfy 
expectant  attention,  arc  pleosaut.  Feelings  arise  as  ^ecto 
of  scnRatinn  and  i<lons  upon  consciousness,  since  atten^iotij  _ 
which  makes  tlic  funner  accnwible  to  internal  ob!icr\-atinn, 
is  A  sensuous  feeling  of  innervation ;  yet  there'  is  a  sense 
in  which  consciousness  rests  on  feeling.  When  we  speak 
of  affct'ting  consciousness,  we  mean  simply  that  all  pqychie 
elements  arc  ineosared  in  terms  of  that  inner  tcnsimi  which 
is  active  wherever  impressions  Are  apprehended  or  repro- 
duced. ConKciousncss  is,  then,  not  coincident  with  atten- 
tion, but  more  comprehensive. 

Perhaps  the  most  original  and  valuable  of  Wundt's 
experimental  work  in  psychology  is  recorded  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  succession  and  association  of  ideas  {VonteUvn- 
gen).  Attention  has  hitherto  by  most  psychologists  been 
regarded  as  the  expression  of  an  instinct  by  which  the 
mind  pushes  on  from  one  idea  to  another,  waking  succes- 
sive elements  of  psychic  life  by  a  native,  spontaneous  im- 
pulse  of  gron-th  and  development.  The  dependence  of 
the  flow  of  ideas  upon  sensuous  impressimis,  meanwhile, 
has  been  neglected,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  sequence 
of  perceptions  repeated  immediately  and  without  change 
the  temporal  sequence  of  external  impressions.  This,  how- 
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ever,  ia  not  the  ease.  The  way  in  which  external  events 
are  received  in  the  mind  depends  upon  the  pccnliaritiea  of 
conseioumeas  and  attention.  To  demonstrate  this  the  re- 
lation of  tha  origin  and  sequence  of  impressions  to  the 
external  stimnli  which  cause  them  must  he  first  experi- 
mentally investigated.  If  eye,  ear,  or  skin  is  stimulated, 
e.  g.,  by  an  electric  shock,  and  if,  as  soon  as  the  stimulus 
is  felt,  a  single  movement  is  made,  the  time  which  inter- 
venes between  stimulus  and  movement,  small  as  it  is,  is 
composed  of  several  smaller  periods.  Of  these,  two — viz., 
the  time  required  for  conducting  the  stimulus  along  the 
nerve  -inward  to  the  scat  of  consciousness,  and  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  piMsnge  of  the  corresponding  motor  impulse 
outward — may  he  eliminated  here  as  mere  phj'siological 
constants.  There  remain,  (1)  the  time  required  for  the 
entrance  of  the  impression  into  the  field  of  consciousness, 
called  the  perception  time;  and  (2),  the  time  required  for 
the  generation  of  tlic  volitional  clement  The  time  occu- 
pied by  these  processes  is  called  the  reaction  time  and  ex- 
ceeds that  occupied  by  the  former  two,  conductive  proc- 
cflscs,  which  are  less  variable.  The  fint  and  last  of  them 
undoubtedly  record  the  time  required  for  the  excitation  of 
the  sensory  and  motor  centers;  and  hence  may  be  regarded 
as  psyehophysic.  Even  apperception  seems  not  purely 
psychological  when  we  remember  by  what  manifest  phj'sio- 
Ingical  reactions  ottcntion  is  manifested  and  attended. 
All  of  these  five  proces.sc3  into  which  the  personal  equation 
is  divided,  espccinlly  the  last  three,  are  experimentally  in< 
separable;  but,  by  altering  the  conditions,  certain  varia* 
tions  in  the  net  result  can  be  ascribed  with  great  probabil- 
ity, now  to  one,  now  to  another,  of  these  elements.  In  one 
series  of  experiments,  the  observer  reacts  upon  an  impres- 
sion of  predetermined  quality  and  strength,  the  exact  time 
of  the  occurrence  being  unknown.  In  the  second  and  eas- 
iest series,  this  latter  is  known.  In  the  third  and  most  diffl- 
cult  seiies,  cither  the  oecurrence  of  an  impression  at  all  is 
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micertjiiii,  or  iti  nature  ts  anknoini,  cw  el*e  the  kind  of 
rcactioD  dppcDdt  opoD  and  most  tbeivfore  be  dctiaiained 
after  the  nature  of  the  stimulot  b  known.  The  itronger 
the  atiinulits,  the  quicker  is  the  iractioa.  But,  save  in  tin 
case  of  mioimal  stimuli  but  just  above  the  threshold  of 
eoosciouncas,  it  is  impossible  to  conii>are  their  strength 
whra  acting  upon  different  setuei.  Ilcnce,  it  is  poniblt 
that  rcavtiona  from  sound  sre  not  in  themselves  qaicker, 
nor  those  from  light  slower  than  touch,  as  most  eiperi- 
niental  results  with  moderately  strong  stimuli  indicate.  • 
Wundt  even  ventures  the  assertion  that,  with  just  recog- 
nizable stimuli,  the  time  of  perception  and  reaetiwi  is  the 
same  for  all  senses,  assuming,  we  question  bow  justifiably, 
a  relatively  coniitant  threshold  and  suggesting  important 
effects  of  different  intensities.  By  using  as  a  stimulus  the 
noise  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  ball  from  different  and  ex- 
actly measurable  heights  upon  a  rcsonsnt  plate  of  wood, 
the  effects  of  varying  degrees  of  auditory  excitation  upon 
the  time  of  reaction  are  found  to  be  quite  constant,  as  al- 
ready obscr^'ed  in  the  case  of  a  simple  nerve-muscle  prep- 
aration, although  small  compared  with  the  invuluntaty 
variuliooa  in  the  degrees  of  attention.  The  latter  does  not 
oscillate  about  a  ceuter  of  e<|ui)ibrium,  but  the  center  itself 
seems  to  change  somewhat  uncontrollably,  however  long  the 
series  of  experiments  averaged  in  the  result  The  atten- 
tion is  apt  to  accommodate  itself  involuntarily  for  a  stim- 
ulus of  greater  than  threshold  intensity ;  hence,  often  after 
a  minimal  but  distinct  stimulus  is  received  in  consciousness 
or  is  perceived,  an  instant  is  sometimes  lost  in  hesitation. 
Tet,  as  a  rule,  it  is  hard  to  see  why,  once  perceived,  th« 
reaction  should  be  quicker  for  a  strong  than  for  a  weak 
stimulus.  Vfhtu  in  these  experiments  wc  tense  the  mind 
in  expectation  of  the  stimnlus,  it  often  happens  that  an- 
other than  the  awaited  stimulns  is  given — a  sound,  e.  g., 
when  we  expect  a  flssh  of  light  In  such  a  case,  we  react 
upon  or  register  the  false  signal  involuntarily,  knowing 
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even  the  instaat  we  do  so  that  it  is  «Tong.  This  Wnndt 
explains  by  assumiDg  that  the  attention  develops,  along 
with  itself,  a  preparatory  inncn-ation  of  the  motar-centers, 
so  that  the  latter  are  discharged  by  the  sHglitcst  impulse 
from  whatever  sense.  This  explains  how  the  volitional  time 
may  be  an  almost  vanishiDg  qoaotitj. 

If  the  stimnliu  is  preceded  by  a  sitpial,  the  tiiue  of  re- 
action  is  greatly  diminished  up  to  a  certain  point  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intcn'al  between  the  signal  and  stimulus, 
and  may  even  be  reduced  nearly  or  quite  to  zero,  by  the 
preparatory  "tension  of  attention,"  which  may  thus  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  stiumlus  in  time.  In  these  cases,  the 
three  central  processes  may  be  conceived  to  coincide  in 
time.  The  physiological  time  sometimes  seems  to  vanish  or 
even  to  become  a  minus  quantity;  and  the  impresdoo  is 
perceived  sooner  by  the  time  of  motor  eonductivity  than 
it  actually  occurs.  This  is  because  we  instinctively  seek 
so  to  register  that  the  sensations  of  touch  iuncn-alton  re- 
sulting from  the  movement  of  reaction  shuH  coincide  with 
the  impression.  If  the  coincidence  in  time  of  two  different 
stimuli  is  very  unlike  in  strength,  we  can  do  this  with 
marvelous  accuracy. 

If  neither  the  time  nor  the  strength  of  the  stimulus 
is  predctcniiincd,  the  time  is  longer  and  more  variable.  , 
The  reaction  time  is  here  increased.  At  the  apex  of  appcr- 
ceptioo  if  the  stimulus  is  strong  enoagh  to  cause  fright, 
delay  is  oecadoued,  because  attention  cannot  aecoramodate 
itself  to  more  than  a  certain  degree  of  intensity.  The  time 
is  still  further  increased  if  the  obsen'er  does  not  know 
beforehand  what  sense  is  to  be  stiuiulaled,  and  especially 
if  the  stimulus  is  entirely  unexpected;  and  still  more  if 
the  kind  of  movement  or  the  kind  to  be  used  by  the  reactor 
is  not  predetermined  but  made  to  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  stiniulusL  If,  e.  g.,  the  obsor^*cr  reacts  or  register* 
with  the  foot  of  the  same  side  as  the  hand  stimulated,  not 
knowing  beforehand  which  hand  it  will  be;  or,  if  the  stim- 
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ulus  19  a  vocal  souad  and  the  reaction  ta  ita  repetition,  re- 
flex associatiooa  preexist  or  are  readily  establisbedf  whieli 
is  different  from  the  case  where  he  reacts  arbitrarily,  «.  g^ 
with  the  left  hand  for  a  red,  with  the  right  for  a  white 
light  Thia  perhaps  explains  in  part  the  fact  that  it 
requires  nearly  twice  the  time  to  register  with  the  voice, 
a  written  as  it  docs  a  spoken  vocal  sign.  The  measure 
of  the  time  of  perception  in  the  latter  case  cannot  explain 
this,  but  we  wait  because  the  connection  between  written 
and  spoken  words  is  not  so  fixed  and  solidary  as  between 
heard  and  spoken  words.  It  is  probable  that  impressitma 
are  perceived  in  the  same  time  whether  known  beforehand 
or  not,  and  that  the  delay  in  the  latter  case  is  in  appercep- 
tion ;  but  when  the  kind  of  reaction  is  not  predetermined, 
the  delay  is  chiefly  in  the  volitional  time  required  to  choose 
between  two  movements  of  registration,  and  this  depends  on 
the  physiological  connection  between  the  central  sense  do- 
main and  the  reactionary  motor  apparatus. 

In  Donders*  experiments,  the  reactions  of  the  first  sei^ 
(a)  were  upon  known,  of  the  second  series  {b)  upoo  un- 
known, vocal  sounds.  In  a  third  series  (c)  the  podtioa 
of  the  mouth  was  fixed  for  i  distinct  vowel,  which  was 
soimded,  however,  only  at  irregular  intervals  and  between 
others,  but  upon  which  alone  the  observer  was  to  reaet. 
The  diifereDce  bctweeo  (c)  and  (a)  reactiona,  which  was 
found  to  be  about  one-tweoty-fifth  of  a  aecood,  Donden 
thought  to  be  the  time  occupied  in  forming  the  idea. 
Wundt,  however,  objects  that  in  the  (c)  series  the  time 
of  vidition  is  not  entirely  eliminated,  and  that  the  eondi- 
tions  of  apperception  in  the  (a)  and  (c)  series  are  alike. 

If,  at  the  same  time  with  these  experiments,  other  con- 
stant stimulations  oceur,  Wundt  found  that  when  these 
distractions  occurred  in  disparate  senses,  the  time  of  re- 
action was  more  delayed  than  when  they  oceurrcd  in  the 
same  sense.  From  this  he  infers  that  if,  e.  p.,  when  we  are 
reacting  upon  sounds,  wc  are  distracted  by  flashes  of  light. 
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the  inoervatioD  of  attention  n  different,  perhaps  becatue 
proceeding  from  different  central  localities,  from  what  it 
is  when  we  arc  distracted  by  other  Bounda.  Or,  again,  the 
other  stimulus  may  also  be  momentary,  either  just  before 
or  after  or  coincident  with  the  main  stimulus.  By  these 
experiments  the  remarkable  result  is  attained  that  the  suc- 
cession of  our  perceptions  is  not  ahva^-s  the  same  as  that 
of  the  stimuli,  bnt  the  last  may  be  perceived  first,  ps,  e,  g., 
when  the  attention  is  accommodated  for  a  sound,  but  the 
sound  preceded  by  an  induction  spark,  the  latter  comes 
latest  to  consciousness.  The  greater  the  attention  the 
greater  the  interval  which  may  be  thus  inverted.  If  the 
disturbing  sound  occurs  after  the  sound  upon  which  the 
reaction  is  to  be  made,  it  is  often  unheard  and  does  not 
affect  the  phj-siological  time;  but,  if  it  occurs  before,  the 
time  is  invariably  increased.  If  the  distracting  stimulus . 
Is  disparate,  the  two  are  within  wide  limits  perceived  syn- 
chronously. When  successively  perceived,  Wundt  found  ' 
a  habit  to  be  established  by  one  scries  of  observations,  which 
made  it  hard  in  distracting  to  invert  their  order.  The  de- 
lay caused  by  interference  is  set  mainly  to  the  account  of 
apperception.  As  in  these  experiments  there  is  no  choice 
between  different  forms  of  reaction,  we  sec  again  how  in- 
timately apperception  and  volition  arc  connected.  Again, 
reaction  and  volitional  time  may  be  eliminated  and  the 
shortest  time  during  which  the  stimulus  must  act  in  order 
to  produce  an  impression  can  then  be  sought.  This,  how< 
ever,  is  very  hard  to  determine  because  we  can  perwive  al- 
most instantaneous  stimuli  by  means  of  their  physiological 
after-effects,  so  that  the  time  required  is  not  identical  with 
the  shortest  perceptible  interval.  If,  e.  g.,  an  after-image 
is  eliminated  by  a  subsequent  flash  of  light,  the  first  flash 
must  last  longer  to  bo  perceived  by  itself.  In  general,  the 
time  of  perception  decreases  arithmetically  as  the  intensity 
or  extension  increases  geometrically. 

If  a  more  complex  image,  e.  g.,  three  letters,  be  thrown 
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npon  tbe  retina  followed  bjr  anotber  "extiognishuig*'  bm- 
age,  the  interval  between  the  two  can  ba  made  jart  great 
enough  for  distinct  perception.  Ai^  without  the  aeeoDd 
image,  an  instantaneoua  illuminatioo  of  the  firrt  ia  aufllcient 
for  perception,  we  may  infer  that  the  above  interval  !■ 
the  time  of  apperceptiw,  which  ia  eattinatcd  at  aboat  one* 
eighteenth  of  a  aecood.  Tbe  accond  image  mmt,  however^ 
be  quite  vivid  in  order  to  completely  orrcst  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea.  Not  only  the  complexity  of  the  figure 
and  its  vividness,  but  also  its  size  is  of  influence.  Large 
letters  require  less  time  because  the  accommodation,  which 
occupies  relatively  more  time,  need  not  be  so  sharply 
adapted.  Tbe  position  of  the  object  on  the  retina  relative 
to  the  center  makes  a  difference  bccaiiM  the  most  sensi- 
tive or  the  most  sharply  perceptive  part  of  the  retina  ia 
at  the  center  In  the  preceding  observations,  there  is  do 
objective  intervul  between  tlie  impressions,  for  when  tbe 
second  occurs  the  first  is  not  extinct ;  and  yet  an  interval 
is  always  noticed  in  which  neither  of  the  two  impreasicms 
is  distinctly  apprehended — another  illustration  of  tbe  dis- 
cretcncin  of  time.  So,  too,  ideas  are  discrete  when  the 
impressions  which  give  rise  to  them  are  constant  in  tbnr 
succession.  Only  when  the  latter  change  in  qnality, 
strength,  or  place,  instead  of  from  one  to  another  liind  of 
impression,  ia  no  trace  of  such  an  interval  ohiervableL 
The  attention  needs  time  to  pass  from  one  to  another  im- 
pression. Two  imprcssiona,  e.  g.,  a  particular  eight  of 
Kpurting  blood  and  pain  of  the  knife,  seem  exactly  eoai- 
teiiiporaneous  impressions  only  if  the  attention  is  equally 
directed  to  both  at  the  same  time.  Indeed,  all  impres- 
uuns  which  reach  attention  at  the  same  time  appear  in  con- 
sciousness as  one  more  or  less  united  idea,  but  if  this  onion 
does  not  occur,  even  contemporaty  impressions  appear  ane- 
cessive.  This  is  important  for  the  movement  of  attention. 
When  the  eye  passes  from  one  point  to  another,  images  of 
intermediate  points  and  objects  must  be  formed  on  tlw 
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retina.  But  wheo  consciousucss  attends  to  successive  ob- 
jects, it  is  first,  as  it  were,  diffused  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  subjective  fleld,  and  it  is  concentrated  upon 
the  second  object  after  emerging  from  a  momentary  twi- 
light of  more  generic  consciousness. 

Wundt  devised  an  ingenious  apparatus,  which  consists 
of  a  long  pointer  moving  at  a  constant  rate  before  a  semi- 
.  circular  numbered  scale,  and  a  device  by  which  a  small 
bell  can  be  iitruck  while  the  moving  finger  is  at  any  point 
of  the  sctAc.  The  observer  must  determine  in  a  scriea  of 
esporiinentii  just  where  the  pointer  is  when  the  bell  sounds, 
with  the  design  of  ascertaining  how  an  impression  is  com- 
bincd  with  another  regular  scries  of  ideas.  If  tlie  sound 
ia  appcrecivcd  later  than  it  really  occurs,  the  translocation 
is  positive;  and  if  conversely,  as  is  far  more  commonly 
the  case,  it  is  negative.  The  first  time  the  location  is  voiy 
indefinite,  but  as  the  observation  is  several  times  repeated 
the  judgment  grows  quite  specific.  Casual  combinations 
of  attention  are  also  frequent.  By  arbitrarily  choosing  ■ 
distinct  position  of  the  figures,  or  by  covering  the  same 
at  a  single  point  of  the  passage,  intervals  of  more  than 
a  fourth  of  a  second  can  be  figured.  We  will  consider 
first  the  sense  of  the  translocation.  This  was  found  to  be 
positive  if  the  finger  moved  with  more  than  a  certain  ra- 
pidity, and  negative  if  it  moved  with  less.  Tlicrc  is  a  ten- 
dency while  the  rapidity  increases  to  a  negative,  while  it 
decreases  to  a  positive,  translocation.  This  is,  moreover, 
greatest  with  alight  rapidities  and  slight  changes  in  ra- 
pidity. So,  too,  in  recording  the  time  of  the  passage  of  a 
star  across  the  vertical  thread  of  a  telescope,  if  the  star  is 
moving  fast,  t.  c,  is  near  the  celestial  equator  positive,  but 
if  near  the  pole  negative,  translocation  is  to  be  expected. 
AVIien  differences  in  the  personal  equation  amount  to  only 
a  few  bimdredths  of  a  second,  the  translocation  of  the  two 
astronomers  compared  is  probably  with  the  same  sense; 
where  it  is  very  large,  amounting  as  it  sometimes  does  to  a 
384 
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full  acroiMj,  the  tranHlocntion  ia  with  difforcnt  taue$.  An- 
other muon  why  the  iientmal  equation  b  ao  great  ta  be- 
cause there  are  two  nfunU  during  the  pattsAge  of  the  itar, 
ao  that  individual  iMX-uliaritict  arc  doubled,  aud  perhapa 
al.to  because  attention  is  uiorc  or  less  vxhaustcd  during  tbe 
eoeond  record. 

Alteutim,  then,  nlways  rcquirea  a  certain  aeeommoda- 
tion  lime  in  order  lu  bring  inipniwions  into  the  foeua  of 
coii.sciousnen,  but  this  may  be  done  beforcband  if  any 
cloiiients  of  the  atiiiiulus  arc  foreknown.  lu  thia  way  the 
lime  between  perccplion  and  apiwreeptioo  con  be  ahortened 
to  nearly  or  quite  zero.  So,  too,  tlic  kind  of  voluntary 
altention  way  be  prcdetpniiiuod  mid  even  practiced,  or  it 
tuoy  be  loft  iudotcniiiuiilc,  to  depend  ujhhi  the  nature  of 
tlic  HliinuluB,  In  the  first  case,  Ihc  volitional  time  coineides 
with  that  of  apperception.  This  can  only  be  explained  bx 
supposing  thut  Ihe  prcpsiratory  cinu-cutrution  of  attcotioa 
is  identical  wilh  a  process  of  innervation  which  niauifcxta 
itself  at  the  same  time  as  the  auijiiienling  vulitioual  energy. 
Attention  is  a  voltuitury  process.  Tlic  pli^-siological  side 
of  apperception  is  an  inerenient  of  motor  innervation, 
which  can  discharge  itself  indifTcrciitly  upon  motor  organs 
or  a  central  sensory  domain.  The  subjective  feeling  of  at- 
tention changes  with  the  qmdity  and  strength  of  the  ns 
peatcd  impression  and  with  the  form  of  the  intended  mo- 
tion. Kithcr  of  these  conditions  can  be  left  more  or  Icsa 
indistinct  If  the  kind  of  external  impression  is  unknown, 
the  motor  tension  is  aufncicut  but  tlie  innervation  is  dia- 
tributod  to  different  senses.  With  the  feeling  of  unrest 
peculiar  to  this  case,  the  time  of  apperception  increases, 
but  that  of  volitional  reaction  coincides  with  it  Prom 
alt  this  it  may  bo  inferred  thut  apperception  and  volitional 
reaction  are  essentially  the  same  process,  the  physiological 
origin  of  which  is  from  the  ccnteni  of  motor*  innervation. 
Api>ercepti<»n  and  volmitary  motion  are  indeed  only  dif- 
ferent forma  of  the  excitation  of  will.    This  result  has  an 
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iodepcndcnt  conflrniatioD  in  tbc  phoaonicna  of  the  volon- 
tarjr  reproductioa  of  idcns,  and  throws  new  light  upon  the 
fact  that,  while  the  cortical  centers  of  sensation  are  seated 
in  the  back  part  of  the  brain,  those  of  voluntary  movement 
are  in  the  front  part,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  aim 
the  seat  of  intelligence. 

If  attention  is  withdran-n  from  external  objects,  the 
mind  is  mainly  occupied  with  an  internal  train  of  ideas, 
originating  in  previous  sense  perceptions.  The  questions 
which  arise  here  are :  First,  how  remembered  are  related 
to  actual  impressions  in  time;  and  second,  how  the  two  aro 
related  as  to  content. 

I  leave  here  the  original  text  and  base  for  a  few  para- 
graphs upon  the  admirable  and  concise  epitome  of  Eislcr, 
supplemented  at  points  by  that  of  Konig.  W'undt  holds 
that  consciousness  is  not  a  unique  independent  activity, 
nor  is  it  something  outside  of  psychic  experiences,  nor  yet 
a  property  of  the  latter,  which  may  be  absent.  In  foct, 
it  is  only  an  expression  for  psychic  experience  in  general  in 
some  particular  relation.  We  find  states  and  processes 
in  us  and  these  states  cannot  be  separated  from  these  inner 
processes.  This  is  consciousness.  It  is  not  a  theater  stage, 
for  it  changes  constantly  with  experience,  nor  is  it  one 
psychic  process  beside  another,  but  it  is  an  expression  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  inner  experiences.  To  have  an  idea 
and  to  have  tt  in  consciousness  arc  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  only  reality  that  corresponds  to  an  elevation  above 
the  threshold  of  consciousness  is  the  fact  that  something 
occurs  that  had  not  occurred  before.  Again,  consciousness 
consists  not  in  the  mere  sum  of  psychic  processes,  but  in 
the  inclusive  connection  of  coexistent  and  sequent  happen- 
ings. The  collective  consciousness  proceeds  from  the  con- 
nection of  the  individual  conscious  images. 

Consciousness  has  various  degrees,  the  highest  being  the 
clearness  of  apperception,  while  the  lowest  consists  in  the 
absence  of  all  psychic  coherence  in  the  uneonsciona.    To 
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call  a  pqreh{«  procesi  oneomciotu  munt  only  Um  poad- 
bility  of  iU  revnteriog  the  MKincctioiis  of  experienee.  Bat 
nncooseions  ideas  aa  real  p«yeble  ■tmcturea  are  eootr*- 
tliclions.  We  can,  in  auch  cases,  onl^  apeak  of  tbe  fane- 
tional  dtspositions  of  ideas  and  Ihia  eonaiita  only  in  e«a»- 
iiient  of  reproduction.  This  can  be  proved  both  directly 
and  by  inference.  For  paychology,  the  onconaciona  is 
something  IraDBCcndcutal  with  whieh  it  never  can  have  oe- 
coKioD  to  occupy  itself,  since  it  ia  only  concerned  with 
iitiiiictliatfl  psychic  experience.  It  is  therefore  fruitlea 
fur  pgj'chology  to  make  assumptions  concerning  the  state 
uf  the  unconscious  or  of  any  unconscious  process  that  m»y 
be  presumed  to  occur  beside  the  experience  given  in  eon- 
sciousDCSS.  All  that  is  gctalig  Is  therefore  conscioni  effi- 
ciency and  QDconscious  Geist  is  a  geisUg  efficiency  of  whieh 
it  con  at  the  same  time  be  said  that  it  ia  inefficient. 

Con.sciousness  is  not  an  aggregate  of  psychic  elements, 
but  a  unitary  experience  that  only  abstraetion  ecparates 
into  components  and  iiioiucnta,  and  hence  it  cannot  exist 
alone,  AVe  thus  distinguish  some  of  these  parts  as  images 
of  outer  objects  or  iJeos,  others  pa  reactions  of  our  ego  or 
feelings,  and  stiU  others  as  reactions  of  eonsciousneas  it- 
self. Now  one  and  now  another  of  these  components  be- 
comes clearer.  Thus  we  cannot  speak  of  faculties  or  pow- 
ers of  the  soul,  nor  of  simple  psychic  processes  the  apper- 
ception of  which  con.<!titutes  the  content  of  conscioasnesL 
Ideas  thus  express  tlie  immediate  action  of  coosciousneei 
on  the  outer  world.  In  the  movements  of  the  Oemuth  we 
see  mirrored  the  way  in  which  consciousness,  by  means  ol 
the  states  of  the  Gcmulh,  accepts  this  reciprocity,  while 
in  will  the  subject  immediately  grasps  its  own  inner  ac- 
tions. 

Ideas  are  memory  images  as  well  as  percepts  in  so  far 
OS  both  arise  from  sensations.  In  ideas  we  bring  a  eontent 
into  relation  with  an  object  without  us.  Ideas  are  prodncti 
of  psychic  synthesis.    Th^  appear  as  something  new  over 
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against  or  above  their  compoDentn,  which  latter  do  not  give 
the  form  or  order  of  these  elements.  It  is  elear,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory  of  aetuality,  that  ideas  are  not  per»stent 
objects  or  states,  but  events. 

The  elements  of  ideas  are  sensations,  which  appear  em- 
pirically only  as  parts  of  ideas  eonncctcd  with  simple  feel- 
ings. Pure  sensations  arc  therefore  products  of  isolating 
abstraction  or  states  of  consciousness  not  further  analyza- 
blc.  Besides  a  feeling  tone,  every  sensation  has  its  quality 
and  its  intensity.  Each  sensation  is  an  intensive  ^ale, 
tlic  ctHineetion  of  which  with  other  similar  sensations  is 
outwardly  oeensioned  by  certain  coexistent  or  sequent  stim- 
uli-activities, but  is  not  in  any  strict  sense  caused  by  them. 
Henco  AVundt  docs  not  fully  accept  the  old  doctrine  of 
specific  sense  energies.  To  him  differences  of  sensory  qual- 
ities are  eouditiouod  by  the  processes  of  stimulation  that 
arise  in  the  sense  organs  and  the  latter  are  first  dependent 
upon  the  composition  of  the  physical  sense  stimulus,  and 
in  the  second  place  arc  due  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  re- 
ceptive apparatus  that  develops  from  adaptation  to  these 
stimuli.  There  is  thus  no  primory  timing  of  the  cortical 
endings  of  Dcr\*es,  but  a  functional  indifference. 

Originally  idea  and  feeling  are  a  imity,  but  abstraction 
separates  them  into  objective  and  subjective  references 
and  then  into  feeling  and  will.  The  simple  feelings  are 
subjective  elements  of  inner  experience.  The  manifold- 
ness  of  feeling-qualities,  WTundt,  in  distinction  from  other 
psychologists,  makes  verj'  great,  but  all  arc  of  three  chief 
classes,  each  representing  a  direction  of  opposite  determin- 
ants. Tn  reference  to  the  conceptive  side  of  feeling,  pleas- 
ure and  pain  arc  qualitative  directions;  excitement  and 
quieting  are  the  intensity  directions ;  and  tension  and  re- 
laxation are  the  temporal  directions  of  feelings.  These 
directions  depend  upon  the  course  or  flow  of  psychic  quali- 
ties. Composite  feelings  arise  from  the  composition  of  sim- 
ple feelings.    In  these  are  partial  feelings  and  total  feel- 
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AH  fedingi  lisn  this  in  eommoii,  that  tbqr  are  related 
to  a  atate  of  the  subject  itself  or  to  the  paasivitjr  at  aetiv- 
itj  of  the  ego.  Peeling  is  not  a  mere  fmietimi  of  knowing 
or  sensing,  nor  is  it  a  product  of  ideas  (Ileriiart),  nor  is 
it  a  ly-prodoet  of  wauory  stimali;  but  it  is  a  evntral  pqr- 
ehie  prodnet  with  parallel  psychic  phenomena.  Sensoiy 
feeling  is  made  of  rearti<»B  of  spponeption  npon  sense 
stimnlstion.  The  subjective  or  p^chie  side  of  the  more 
central  procen  of  apperreption  is  added  to  the  central 
stimalna  when  the  activity  of  eonaeiousnesa  turns  to  it. 
Feeling  is  the  reaction  of  conseionsnen  to  the  ideas  that 
enter  it,  or  the  way  and  manner  in  which  ideas  are  re- 
ceived Iqr  the  ega 

The  relation  of  feeling  to  apperceptive  processes  diows 
their  close  cmnections  with  the  witL  In  fact,  only  a  will- 
ing being  can  have  feeling  states  and,  eon\-er9ely,  there  ia 
DO  feelingless  vilL  'Willing  is  the  most  perfect  prodnet 
of  consciousnesa.  Feelings  partly  originate  and  partly  ae- 
eompany  willing.  They  are  volitional  directions  which  may 
pass  over  into  actual  willing.  Feeling  and  willing  are  par- 
tisl  phenomena  of  one  and  the  same  process,  whieh  begins 
in  the  excitation  of  feeling  and  ends  in  the  act  of  will  and 
we  have  to  distinguiih  them  because  the  latter  process  . 
may  fail  while  the  initial  feeling  element  is  presmL  Deur- 
Ing  and  resisting,  by  which  consciousness  reacts  cm  ideas, 
are  the  conditions  of  all  pleasure  and  pain.  If  the  sab- 
jeetive  state  pauses  at  the  stage  of  pleasure-  or  pain-tono 
(which  ta  eimnected  with  the  varying  course  of  exeitatiim 
or  tranquilization),  we  speak  of  feelings  proper.  If  the 
direction  manifest  in  distinct  feelings  of  tension  passes  on 
to  a  new  sequence,  we  call  tbe  inner  process  a  striving  or 
impulse  {Trieb).  Tht  unity  of  the  feeling  state  {Lage), 
which  in  any  moment  can  form  only  •  total  feeling,  de- 
pends ap<m  the  unity  of  the  wtlL 
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Since  feeling  appears  ns  a  reaction  of  will  or  as  poten- 
tial will,  an  act  of  will  is  the  end  momcDt  of  the  coiuw 
of  feeling  of  an  Affelct.  The  latter  Wundt  defines  as  any 
process  of  feeling  in  which  a  temporal  sequence  of  feelings 
combiDes  to  a  coherent  course  that  stands  out  as  peculiar 
from  preexistiDg  or  subsequent  processes,  and  which  af- 
fects the  subject  more  intensely  than  a  single  feeling.  The 
Affekt  always  begins  with  an  initial  feeling  that  originates 
in  the  idea:  then  follows  a  series  of  ideas  with  their  ac< 
companying  feelings;  and  finally  comes  an  end  feeling 
which  may  eventually  introduce  a  new  Affekt.  There  are 
also  mimetic  and  pantomimic  physical  accompaniments 
whieh,  on  account  of  their  sympathetic  significance,  may 
be  called  expressive  movements. 

The  end  of  an  Affekl  may  be  one  of  two  things:  It 
may  give  place  to  a  normal  course  of  feeling,  or,  secondly, 
it  may  lead  to  a  sudden  change  of  consciousness  which  mo- 
mentarily conditions  tlie  Affekt,  in  which  cose  the  Affekt, 
together  with  the  terminal  result,  is  a  process  of  will  of 
which  the  act  is  a  part,  e.  g.,  when  it  ends  in  a  pantomimic 
movement  which  produces  another  effect  that  terminates  or 
sublates  the  Affekt.  Contrast  of  feeling  is  the  fundamental 
condition  of  acts  of  will.  Although  not  all  feelings  or  Af- 
fekie  issue  in  acts  of  will,  all  are  connected  members  of 
one  process,  which,  when  perfect,  is  a  full  volition.  In 
this  sense,  feeling  may  equally  well  be  regarded  as  the 
beginning  of  the  process  of  willing,  or,  conversely,  will  may 
be  conceived  as  a  composite  process  of  feeling  and  Affekt, 
or  as  the  transition  between  the  two. 

Will  AVundt  makes  neither  a  simple  unconscioDS  qual- 
ity, like  Schopenhauer  and  Qiiring,  nor  the  action  of  ideas 
on  the  sum  total  of  mnscle  sensation,  like  Ilcrbart  and  the 
associstionists.  There  is  no  abstract  will,  but  only  concrete 
willing,  which  never  occurs  without  other  conscious  content. 
Nor  is  will  divorced  from  consciousness,  hut  is  no  less  pri- 
mordial than  it.  There  is  no  consciousness  without  inner 
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wm-wthritj,  and  on  tlie  Utter  all  eotuiectiai  of  ideaa  rerta. 
Hem  will  b  a  veij  compwta  yet  very  tn>>c«l  proeev 
characterized  "by  a  feding  of  aetirity  and  a  feeling  of  rae- 
eess  or  failure.  It  is  the  d)ilitT  to  torn  to  the  dijeet  we 
prefer  and  to  fiee  from  the  one  we  abhtv.  It  ia  the  powea 
of  the  anbject  to  work  indepcndentlj  upon  hii  ideaa, 
Wnndt'a  theory  ti  autogenetie  and  not  heterogeoetie.  Will 
IB  the  original  energy  of  c<aisGiousnea.  Acta  of  will  eannot 
arise  oat  of  witless  reflex  moremcnts  which  gradually  be* 
come  vutuntaiy.  Either  will  is  primordial  and  need  not  be 
derived,  or  it  is  not  and  then  it  cojiNof  be  derived.  If,  as 
tbe  soul  in  this  caae  must  know,  the  movements  of  its  own 
body  are  subject  to  a  will  that  does  not  exist,  that  fact 
eannot  be  found  out.  Ilctcrogcnetie  theories  of  will  as- 
sume that  there  are  unconsciona  aetivitiea  of  the  wUL 
Wundt  postulates  that  movement  of  will,  impolae  {Trieb) 
and  reflexes,  all  evolve  from  one  form  of  movement  which 
bears  the  marks  of  will  and  reflexes  at  the  same  time.  Bnt 
we  must  distinguish  a  primaiy  impulsive  from  a  reprodoe* , 
tive  apperception  of  movement  ideas.  There  may  be  inner 
without  outer,  but  never  outer  without  preriona  inner  aets 
of  win. 

We  come,  finally,  to  the  question,  what  general  theory 
we  can  frame  concerning  subjective  experience.  First, 
the  theory  of  knowledge  must  determine  the  relation  be- 
tween internal  and  external  experience.  Tbe  former  baa 
immediate,  while  objects  have  only  mediate  reality.  In 
this  nothing  ia  implied  respecting  the  nature  of  the  sonl, 
while  an  idealism  is  established  which,  however,  need  not 
deny  the  external  world,  but  necessitates  a  critical  diaerim* 
inatimi  of  those  dements  of  the  knowledge  of  objeets  which 
originate  in  the  functioning  of  the  subject  from  thoat 
which  are  to  be  presupposed  as  truly  objective  Hence  the* 
only  critical  realism  ts  an  ideal-realism,  whieh  does  not  daiy 
reality  but  seeka  to  show  the  relation  of  the  ideal  principle 
to  objective  reali^,  just  u  the  lawa  of  thought  are  also 
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th«  taws  of  the  object  of  thought.  It  is  idle  to  attempt 
to  resolve  either  into  the  other.  Instead  of  the  general 
idea  of  the  thing,  science  has  substituted  that  of  substance, 
which  is  defined  as  that  idea  of  ao  object  which  remains 
as  objective  after  the  elimination  of  the  subjective  ele- 
mcnta  of  our  knowledge  and  of  the  contradictions  of  the 
original  idea  of  thingx.  This  general  idea  is  both  meta- 
physical and  hypothetical.  Itn  caaw  is  the  nic<liate  reality 
of  our  experience  of  the  external  world.  Iininediato  in- 
ternal experience  gives  no  orcnsiun  to  form  or  apply  the 
idea  of  substance.  Regarded  as  mere  psycliicnl  processes, 
our  conceptions,  feeliiigH,  and  volitions  never  give  rise  to 
such  contradictious  as  to  rciiuiro  the  assertion  of  nn  inner 
being,  difTcrcnt  from  theiiiselves.  The  psychological  ap- 
plication of  the  idea  of  substance,  such  as  is  soon  in  tbo 
hypotheses  of  psyehopliysics,  has  only  one  main  defect- 
it  cannot  reach  the  problem  of  being,  but  it  can  hope  to  de- 
velop and  further  the  lij-pothcscs  which  nnturol  Kcience  has 
begun  to  unfold.  Not  only  will  p^-ebology  be  thereby  ad- 
vanced in  that  the  all-pervading  rwii>roeity  between  psy- 
ehieal  and  physical  processes  is  made  manifest,  but  the 
idea  of  physical  substance  will  bo  enriched  for  the  purposes 
of  the  natural  sciences.  But  the  oi^anic  cannot  be  ex- 
plained merely  from  the  properties  of  matter  which  physics 
presupposes,  because  all  organic  development  is  a  psyclio- 
physic  process.  From  the  psycho-physic  standpoint  sub- 
stance in  motion  must  be  also  the  organ  or  bearer  of  in- 
stinctive impulse  and  of  elementary  psychical  phenomena. 
The  latter  involve  directly  motion  or  elementary  physical 
phenomena.  From  the  psycho-pliysie  standpoint  their  every 
movement  may  be  conceived  as  an  expressive  inevitable  im- 
pulse, 1,  e,,  OS  a  process  which  corresponds  in  the  external 
world  to  the  sensation  which  accompanies  and  varies  in  its 
nature  with  the  moi-cment.  Even  in  atoms  and  their  sim- 
pler combinations,  the  most  elementary  forms  of  instinctive 
impnlae  are  preformed.     Although  we  eao  see  only  the 
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external  tida^  vc  mvy  infer  an  inner  lUte,  whiefc,  mdv 
favwable  cooditioiu^  can  bccone  inatinctiTe  impnlM.  Hurt 
are  lacktoc  only  the  inner  contiDuity  and  eooDeeticii  of 
■latea,  wliieh  ve  nust  regard  as  the  condition  of  eonaeiom- 
iic!ct  proper.  Hie  conditions  prcsappoficd  eveiywbere  in 
sulKlanre  may  thus  be  di-wribcd  as  the  tmconscioos  or 
nncunnfcted  vli-iiirnts  »f  iiiNtinclive  impulite,  and  we  may 
lice  wh.-it  Lt'ititiit  mount  by  dcNi^aliiig  b<>di«  as  animated 
by  spirits.  For  us  isolated  psychic  slntcs  do  not  survive 
the  moment  of  their  existeuce  and  arc  inconceivable  al- 
though necessary  prccondititms  of  conwiouKncn.  Primi- 
tive iiistinct  contains  movcnicut,  first  as  seiisutions  of  movfr 
ment^  then  as  conccplion  of  motion.  Real  and  perceived 
motion  are  distingtUKlicd  Intc  in  the  history  of  conscious 
ncss;  hence  the  power  of  the  will  over  bodily  movements 
is  from  the  first  an  integml  part  of  inner  expcrionee.  lo- 
Ktinctive  movements  pass  over  into  aiilniiialie  or  reflex 
movements,  so  that  tlio  pliysical  is  the  clTiH.-t  of  the  psj-chical 
development.  In  the  light  of  Darwinism  the  soul  may 
again  be  conceived  as  the  first  outelcchy  of  the  living  body. 
From  this  standpoint  the  purposiveucss  of  life  is  manifest. 
Kot  only  are  voluntary  acts,  which  makeup  one  part  of 
the  plicnomcna  of  life,  purposive,  but  another  part  is  solidi- 
fied from  residua  of  purposive  volitions.  Even  vegetative 
life  s«<em8  not  entirely  without  a  psychic  element. 

From  the  psyclio-phj'sic  standpoint  it  is  assumed  that 
nothing  occurs  in  our  eonscioiLsucss  without  a  foundstioa  of 
definite  phj'sieal  processes.  The  question  here  is,  can  the 
idea  of  physical  substance  be  so  extended  as  to  include 
the  phenomena  of  psychic  life  and  its  substrate,  the  brain, 
which  is  the  most  complex  of  all  substances  t  Snbstanca 
thus  or  even  otherwise  conceived  is,  of  course,  hypotheti- 
cal, mediate,  inferential,  and  all  parallelism  between  the 
two  is  transcended  as  soon  as  we  pass  beyond  the  pqreho- 
physic  standpoint.  Tet  the  dualistic  antithesis  between 
outer  and  inner  is  so  old  and  persistent  that  the  problem 
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is  too  important  to  be  ignored  or  disparaged  by  the  (Jd 
truiflm  that  objects  are  only  ideas  or  products  of  thought. 
Any  theory  of  the  soul  ts  due  partly  to  ao  unjustifiable 
transference  of  this  idea  from  outer  to  inner  experience 
and  partly  from  the  need  of  explaining  the  eonnectloD  of 
internal  with  attendant  physical  processes. 

From  the  psychological  standpoiDt  it  is  plain  that  inner 
experience  depends  very  lai^Iy  upon  causal  sequences 
which  do  not  originate  in  it  The  physical  trail!  of  events 
is  complete  in  itself  and  cannot  break  in  upon  the  psychical 
train.  To  determine  the  connection  of  inner  experiences 
is  the  first  and  chief  object  of  psychology,  and  tlie  discus- 
sion of  psycho-physio  presuppositions  is  rather  metaphysi- 
cal than  psychological.  Psychology  starts  from  simple 
facts  of  inner  experience.  As  these  are  immediate,  it  is 
the  only  science  which  need  make  no  metaphysical  or  hypo- 
thetical presupposition.  Psychology  therefore  grows  more 
purely  experimental  while  physics  becomes  less  so.  Com* 
plex  states  must  be  analyzed  to  find  fundamental  indis- 
soluble phenomena  in  order  to  make  a  future  synthesis  pos- 
uble.  Their  analysis  is  made,  however,  inductively.  The 
primitive  psychical  activity  is  not  feeling  or  will  but  im- 
pulse (Tricb).  This  is  apparent  from  the  development  of 
the  race  and  the  individual.  Psychic  elements  are  manifest 
in  animals  and  consciousness  begins  in  them  in  impulsive 
movements.  Tlie  latter  also  are  constant  elements  in  the 
psychic  synthesis  of  sensations.  From  their  connection 
springs  also  the  spatial  and  temporal  ordering  of  ideas.  Ap- 
perception is  first  dissociated  from  movements.  Tlie  in- 
ternal and  external  acts  of  will  are  separated  when  the 
external  factor  is  inhibited  and  apperception  is  left  inde- 
pendent and  alone.  Psychic  development  consists  largely 
in  the  disintegration  of  an  impulsive  act  of  will  into  vari- 
ous clcmeDta  which  develop  and  combine  with  others  inde- 
pendently. The  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the 
process  of  apperception  gives  the  impulse  to  all  intcllectnal 
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development.  The  onlj  problem!  of  pqrehologjr  are  tbt 
complexity  of  the  psj'chical  eombinati<nu,  their  doratioa^ 
and  their  psychical  eonnectiona.  These  were  ignored  hr 
the  hypothesis  of  monods.  There  is  s  remarkable  paral- 
lelism between  those  conDectiona  of  inner  craisciouancai 
which  we  have  called  the  condition  of  its  existence,  and  the 
complex  ebemical  molecule  from  which  the  removal  of  one 
atom  changes  the  nature  of  the  whole.  This  latter  is  ex- 
plained by  assuming  an  equilibrium  of  the  oscillatory  more- 
meuta  in  the  moleeules,  which  are  more  labile  the  m(»« 
complex  they  are.  This  disturbance  of  equilibrium  may 
be  propagated  to  adjacent  molecules.  If  the  movement  of 
even  a  single  element  of  substance  is  a  psycho-physie  phe- 
Domcnon,  then  these  elements  are  compouudcd  so  that  the 
external  states  of  movement  and  the  internal  conditimis  are 
eoutiouons.  Whether  the  nervous  sjtitcm  is  by  nature  inch 
a  connection  need  not  be  determined  here.  The  conseioua- 
ness  of  its  outermost  parts  is  manifcstt,  but  from  the  psy- 
chological standpoint,  the  condition  of  many  parts  of  even 
the  central  ner%'ous  system  docs  not  reach  consciousneisi 
AVe  may  postulate  a  complex  unity,  but  for  the  develop- 
ment of  consciousness  it  ia  necessary  that  all  parts  must 
once  have  possessed  a  substantial  unity.'  This  fact  of  our 
development  from  a  single  cell  makes  Leibniz's  dcsignaUon 
of  an  organic  body  as  uiiiint  per  te  as  opposed  to  an  inot^ 
ganic  body,  or  uitum  per  accident,  intelligible.  What  m 
eall  soul  is  just  the  inner  being  of  the  same  unity  which 
we  regard  externally  as  the  body  belonging  to  it  This  so- 
lution of  the  problefo  of  reciprocity  implies  that  p^chie 
being  is  the  reality  of  things  and  that  its  most  essential 
property  is  developmimt  from  a  lens  to  a  greater  dtftereo- 
tiation  of  which  human  eonsciousness  ia  the  apex,  the 
focus  in  which  nature  reflects  itself.  Not  as  simple  being 
in  the  sense  of  Leibniz,  but  as  the  most  complex  and  de- 
veloped product  of  countless  elementa  ia  the  homan  soul 
a  mirror  of  the  world. 
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WuRdt  startcil  an  a  sviisationalist  and  an  affiociatiooist, 
accepting  Ilclmholtz's  vnbcwUKtte  Sdiliiss,  aod  on  this  ba> 
sis  he  developed  in  the  successive  editions  of  his  "Psycholo- 
gie"  his  doctrine  of  apperception  on  the  analogy  of  the 
fovea,  making  apperception  directive  and  volitional  and 
finally  something  in  a  sense  above  and  controlling  the 
course  of  association  and  disposing  of  it  as  it  would.  Here, 
then,  n-e  find  his  ego,  which  is  focal  far  more  than  uiar- 
ginal.  It  docs  its  work  where  consciousness  is  raised  to  its 
highest  potentiality.  Slind  for  bim  is  not  so  much  all  that 
happens  in  consciousness,  as  what  goes  on  at  its  center. 
Tills  at  least  ia  bis  norm.  Fovea!  ami  marginal  sensations 
result  in  eye  nioveiiicuts  in  order  to  bring  preferred  images 
to  the  center  of  sharpest  vision.  This  is  his  dominant 
analogy  and  when  in  his  later  revisions  be  urges  the  im- 
portauce  of  the  conattvc  or  outgoing  phase  of  the  process 
and  stresses  kinesthetic  (especially  verbal)  feelings,  he 
docs  so  hardly  enough  to  compensate  for  his  primary  visual 
bent.  In  his  last  reply  to  the  Wiirzburgcrs  be  intimates 
tliat  one  of  their  cardinal  errors  is  in  judging  psychology 
from  the  very  highest,  t.  e.,  logical  activities  of  mind,  but, 
if  so,  it  was  be  who  started  this  trend.  At  bottom,  too, 
bis  feeling  elements  are  felted  sensations,  fused  and  im- 
poctcd,  their  relations  to  each  other  are  too  like  those  of 
sensations  among  themselves,  and  he  is  always  more  intent 
upon  their  synthesis  than  upon  their  bifurcation  or  dif- 
ferentiation, just  as  he  is  with  sensations,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  viz.,  because  of  bis  lack  of  genetic  pcrapcc- 
tive. 

Among  the  topics  which  for  some  forty  years  have 

been  most  central  in  TV'undt's  interest  ia  bis  quest  for 

pure  elemental  sensations  and  feelings,  wbicb,  in  his  mind, 

>karc  not  without  anatogios  in  their  nil-conditioning  value 

vk*      with  chemical  elements.    His  vien-s  upon  this  subject  have 

undergone  much  transformation  and  development,  but  they 

]nay  be  very  roughly  summarized  from  his  "Psycbol<^e" 
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and  with  the  aid  of  Misa  Wudiburn  *  and  E.  IL  HoHanda,* 
somewhat  as  ftdloirs.  For  elcmcutarjr  scnsatiaos  he  does 
not  look  to  otMenratioas  of  the  primitive  manifestations  of 
life  in  the  siniplcit  organisms  but  to  analj'ses  of  adult  col- 
tivated  minds  on  the  basis  of  introspection.  Such  sensa- 
tions must  be  absolutely  simple  and  unanalysable  and  in- 
dependently variable  if  not  discoverable  by  themsdvea 
and  attended  to  separately.  They  must  have  reference 
to  objects,  although  they  must  be  regarded  by  psychology 
as  independent  of  all  epLitciiiol<%ic:al  results.  They  muat 
of  course  have  a  certain  intensity  and  quslity  if  not  elcar- 
ni'ss,  duration  and  extcnalun.  AUhuuch  such  pure  sensa- 
tions are  abstraetiuns  and  an:  never  found  isolated  in  con- 
liciuusncss,  we  must  presuppose  thcui  and  ausume  that  the 
ai-tually  acrctssible  rcprc&entutiuns  of  the  outer  M*orld  m^y 
be  analyzed  into  them.  Their  intensity  and  quality  at 
lca.«t  are  independently  variable; 

Feelings  arc  unlike  sensations  in  tkat  they  are  not  re- 
ferred to  objects,  and  they  may  vary  independently  of 
sensations.  Introspection  can  never  observe  conscious  proc- 
esses while  tbcy  arc  evolving,  but  only  their  after-traces 
in  memory.  This  M  especially  true  of  feelings,  in  whieh 
we  attend  to  the  inner  process  itself  rather  than  to  its 
outer  cause  as  in  sensations.  About  all  sensations  have 
some  feeling  tone,  although  some  may  be  without  it,  but 
there  can  be  no  feelings  without  scnsationa.  Feeling  is 
a  mode  of  reaction  of  the  apperceptive  activity  upon  sense 
excitation.  It  depends  upon  how  perccptionB  are  taken  into 
consciousness.  The  feelings  are  also  related  to  ideas  re- 
ferring to  objects.  Simple  feelings  are  also  primitive  facti 
of  consciousness  and  are  never  separated  from  ideas  or  voli- 
tion in  apperception.  As  feeling  "does  not  refer  to  an  ob- 
ject, it  cannot  be  isolated  as  an  object  of  attention,  but  it 
can  be  partieulariced  by  its  connection  with  a  sensaticmal 

■  PbihMophical  Itevi<^w,  Vol  XI.,  pp.  445^  and  XIV,  jp.  Sl-M. 

•Armi.  Joar.  of  V^jdMtL,  OeL.  IBOS,  ud  April,  IMML 
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nibatrite."  Ideas  are  facts  of  inner  experience  with  ob- 
jective reference  and  the  subjective  differences  are  emo- 
tions if  they  affect  ideas;  otherwise  the/  arc  feelings,  which 
latter  are  therefore  simpler.  Hence  emotions  have  more 
connections  with  pcfychological  processes.  Feelings  are  the 
ultimate  elements  of  emotional  activities.  All  the  contents 
of  the  soul,  sensations,  ideas  and  the  total  state  of  con* 
scionsncss  affect  emotions  so  that  they  are  extremely  vari- 
able  and  monifold,  so  much  indeed  that  meager  words  dcv 
ignating  tlicm  are  entirely  inadequate.  AVe  can  describe 
them  only  by  reference  to  the  above  accompaniments.  It 
is  the  unity  of  apperception  that  makes  them  seem  simple 
Ideas  are  related  to  value  determinations.  It  is  a  merely 
popular  idea  to  hold  that  these  putative  products  of  anal- 
ysis can  be  made  unassociated  objects  of  attention. 
Finally,  sensations  change  along  a  scale  of  difference  from 
zero  to  a  maximum,  while  feelings  change  along  a  scale  of 
opposites.  Sensations  arc  more  separable,  while  all  feel- 
ings have  some  general  relation  to  all  other  feelings  and 
so  are  more  unitary.  They  tend  to  fuse  into  a  single  sys- 
tem. Their  modality  is  not  marked  off  by  a  reference  to 
outer  stimuli.  They  depend  upon  sensations  and  the  dis- 
position and  union  of  feelings  may  be  so  complete  as  to 
pve  perfect  unity.  Then  come  Wundt's  famous  three  di- 
m^sions  of  feeling — pleasure-pain,  excitement-depression, 
strain-relaxation,  some  feelings  having  all  three  and  some 
only  one  pair  of  determination!. 

Titchener'  criticizes  W'undt's  tridimensionalism  by  say- 
ing that  pleasure  is  not  the  absence  of  pain  but  the  one  is 
as  positive  as  the  other.  There  is  no  opposition  between  ex- 
citation and  depression  but  these  are  only  extreme  points 
on  a  qualitatively  like  scale  of  intensity.  Absolute  depres- 
sion or  rest  is  only  the  zero  point  of  excitement  There 
is  no  counter  excitement  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  zero. 
The  same  is  true  of  strain  or  tension  and  relaxation.  Sense 

■  ZeltMhrift  f Or  I>^.,  TdL  U,  p.  UL 
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feding  of  active  inhibiticn  is  identical  in  quality  ^th  Mt 
rdaxatiui.  Wondt  tric^  ob  tbe  tne  hand,  to  be  tme  to  a 
logical  Khona,  feeling  and  counter  feeling  and  on  the 
other,  to  the  facts  of  inner  obBcrratian.  But  he  wanden 
■ftrj  far  from  the  latter  and  ia  perfaapa  enutitntlboallr 
predisposed  to  decide  with  the  former.  When  he  adds 
that  pleasure  and  pain  are  qualitative,  excitement  and  de- 
presuon  intensive,  and  tension  and  rclaxatimi  temporal,  it 
it  hard  to  square  this  with  his  exposition  in  the  "Qrund- 
risa"  that  pleasure  and  pain  represent  present  states  or 
modifications  of  cmuciousness ;  excitement  and  depresuoo  ■ 
fotnre;  and  strain  and  relaxation,  a  past  state;.  How  are 
these  temporal  categories  harmonized  with  the  above  qnal- 
itjr,  intensity,  and  duratimf  Again,  why  have  we  not 
quite  as  much  ground  to  add  to  this  hypersehematie  qr>- 
tem  a  spacial  direction,  e.  g^  expansion  and  contraction, 
and  perhaps  a  feeling  of  abandonment  and  restraint  or  con- 
trol T  Togt  suggests  activity-feelings  related  to  the  will; 
but  feelings  to  him  arc  not  tj'pcs  of  direction,  but  are  um- 
ple  and  indecomposable.  Indeed,  Gunritsche  has  proposed 
a  fourth  dimension,  viL,  striving  and  counter-striving. 
Such  pairs  of  ideas  do  not  indicate  any  such  intrinue  ele- 
ments of  feeling  as  pleasure  and  pain,  and  their  fune- 
tions  must  be  regarded  as  partly  acnsoiy,  partly  logical; 
at  any  rate,  not  aa  fundamental  dimensions  of  feding 
proper. 

To  Titchener's  brief  criticism  Wundt  replies  at  moch 
length  reproducing,  though  somewhat  imperfectly,  nz  poise 
curves  from  Lehmann'a  atlas  of  them,  and  interpreting 
them  very  differently  from  their  author,  to  illustrate  hia 
three  pairs  of  feelings.  Certainly  tbe  poke  enrvea  be 
chooaes  seem  quite  distinct,  one  from  the  other,  and  be 
deems  these  differences  eharacteriatie.  Thn  be  does  to 
escape  the  charge  that  his  tridimenmonalism  ia  based  not 
en  introspection  but  on  general  reasoning.  Although  tbe 
last  two  pairs  may  not  be  opposites,  be  answers  that  tbcgr 
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are,  nevertheless,  facts  of  introspection.  Feelings  are  at 
the  same  time  related  to  the  three  sensory  attributes,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  three  temporal  moments  on  the 
other.  Two  feelings  may  be  located  in  ao  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  sensation.  Lehmann  thought  that  all  his 
compound  curves  {those  not  representing  mere  pleasure- 
pain)  were  algedonic  states  plus  strained  states  of  the 
attention;  and  therefore  were  purely  sensory  with  no  feel- 
ing elements.  But  Wundt  found  in  bis  lai^e  collection  of 
curves  some  that  agree  very  well  with  his  lexical,  pre- 
claboratcd  scheme.  And  so  lie  concludes  that  *  P,  E  and  B 
go  with  intensillod  pulse;  P  retards  its  rate,  E  does  not 
change  it,  B  accelerates  it.  S,  D  and  V  wealica ;  8  retards, 
D  docs  not  change,  V  accelerates.*  That  these  curves  do 
not  bear  out  the  construction  here  put  upon  them  Stevena 
has  pointed  out  with  considerable  detaiL* 

Along  the  lines  of  this  rough  thuuibnail  sketch  Wundt 
has  wrought  out  a  set  of  clear  coherent  concepts  which 
ho  thinks  describe  the  dements  of  the  mind.  In  doing  so 
he  was  doubtless  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  analogy 
of  chemical  elements,  atoms  or  ions  as  constituents  of  mat- 
ter. His  schemata  arc  alluring  because  of  their  simplicity 
and  consistency  and  are  probably  more  nearly  correct  than 
any  other.  But  can  such  a  scheme  be  as  complete  or  final 
as  he  thinkst  Elements,  to  be  generally  accepted,  should 
bo  anywhere  demonstrable  under  prescribed  conditions. 
How  many  sensations  that  are  undeeomposable  and  other- 
wise conformable  to  his  conception  can  be,  I  will  not  say 
isolated  nod  demonstrated,  but  even  defined  T    Or  suppose 

*  P — n:=plcauntiiMa — anpleauntneu  (Last — tTnlnrt) ;  E — D= 
exeitcment — dopmsioD  (Errcgung — Benihtgnng) ;  S — R-=atraiii — ro- 
Uiation  (Spannung— Lorang)  (Wnndt'i  "Pirehologi^"  rizth  edi- 
tion. Vol.  2,  Pl  298). 

■Stadien,  XV,  p.  14*. 

*8oe  bit  PlethjnDograpbic  Evidence  far  the  Tri-dineniloMl 
Theory  of  the  Fp^lingi^  In  an  artlek  rfmmMng  and  criticliing 
Wundt,  In  Amer.  Joar.  of  Pi^clt,,  Jan.,  1903. 
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a  few  could  be,  «.  ir^  io  Um  domain  of  light,  cdor  or  Iwai^ 
ing,  with  which  his  cxpcriiumtal  atudics  hive  been  chiefly 
ocenpied.  What  about  reaching  elements  by  the  analyaii 
of  lower  and  more  obscure  scnsatioiia  such  as  thenual,  so- 
matic, tickling,  etc.f  Suppose  «-e  could  isolate  and  stimn- 
late  a  single  light-,  color-,  or  tone-mcdinting  nerve.  Would 
the  resulting  sensation  be  a  true  psj-chic  cIcncDt  or  should 
w«  not  also  hare  to  isolate  the  ^ccts  of  the  brain  or  othw 
centers  and  determine  how  much  of  what  went  cm  thwe 
was  thus  caused,  or  define  a  uniform  state  in  botht  Eveo 
this  would  Dot  be  an  cleuicntal  bnt  a  dovelopmental  resultt 
for  it  would  define  only  a  certain  evanescent  stage  in  an 
instantaneous,  ever-chauging  and  uevcr  exactly  repeated 
process.  This  can  be  said  without  too  mnch  stressing  any 
Bergsonian  ideas  of  errative  evolution. 

But  again,  supitosc  we  grant  Wundt's  doctrine  of  ele- 
mcntSf  how  did  or  do  they  qmthetize  so  that  it  is  so  hard 
and  rare  an  acliicvciiicnt  to  isolate  them  that  most  of  them 
must  be  considered  like  those  chemical  elements  that  have 
such  strong  affinities  that  they  will  not  remain  pure  or  can 
never  be  isolated  T  How  do  they  come  to  eombiuef  Snrdy 
not  by  logic  or  any  process  of  inference  or  conaciousneai, 
as  Wundt  intimates,  but  spontaocouKly  and  unconsciously 
as  by  some  blind  affinity.  Some  were  probably  compacted 
and  integrated  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  growth.  Th^ 
fused  because  the  cells  that  mediated  them  made  connee- 
tion.  Other  junctions  remained  from  the  differentiation 
from  a  more  homogeneous,  perhaps  protoplasmic  p^ycbiy 
phyuc  basis  and  never  were  entirely  separate.  To  ny,  at 
Wundt  does,  that  these  junctions  are  the  product  of  a 
more  primitive  consciousness  that  has  now  lapsed  is  going 
beyond  accessible  data  just  as  certainly  as  any  panp^ychiat 
doe*.  It  is  interpreting  the  lower  by  the  higher  rather 
than  the  hi^cr  by  the  lower,  as  evolution  is  perhaps  prone 
to  do.  Instead  of  forcing  the  rubrics  of  ctmsciousnen  ^we- 
nlaUvely  lK^(»id  its  possible  limits,  we  should  here  moda- 
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libi  over  to  the  only  method  science  cau  admit  in  sneh 
a  case,  that  of  objective  observation,  and  get  the  most  and 
the  best  we  can  out  of  it  hj  watching  children,  animals, 
tropisma,  etc,  not  ignoring  the  processes  of  ontogenetic 
and  phylctic  development  of  both  stnietures  and  functions 
wherever  they  shed  a  ray  of  light.  Otherwise  wo  shall  bo 
in  constant  danger  of  psychological  anthropomorphism  or 
reading  into  brute  souls,  as  AVundt  does,  logical  and  cpis- 
temological  processes  which  the  actual  facts  in  these  fields 
less  and  less  justify  ns  in  doing.  Each  species  of  animal 
life  represents  a  type  of  soul  life  as  unique  and  at  diffcrcot 
from  ours  as  is  its  body,  and  we  must  setlulously  lay  off 
our  culture  and  humanity,  if  not  in  a  sense  psyclitcally 
decapitate  ourselves,  before  we  cau  reach  the  lowest  forms 
of  psychic  life.  We  must  abandon  ourselves  to  new  orienta- 
tions and  cultivate  new  Einfuhtwngen  to  catch  the  long- 
lost  chords  of  primordial  mentation.  Only  then  can  we 
cut  out  the  individual  organism  from  its  prehistoric  sense 
of  solidarity  with  all  its  environment  Ench  species  that 
became  extinct  tooh  out  of  the  world  with  it  its  own  unique 
type  of  soul  life.  Beyond  the  mountain  ranges  that  bound 
human  consciousness  are  also  psyches  where  the  solips- 
ism of  idealism  is  Bornirtkeit.  Even  if  we  can  never  fee) 
their  consciousness,  we  can  infer  something  concerning  it. 
Peelings  are  among  the  most  aboriginal  elements  of  the 
aonl.  YHieu  they  are  strong  they  specially  point  him  who 
would  explore  them  backward  to  the  early  history  of  ani- 
mal life,  and  while  we  may  agree  with  Wundf  in  rejecting 
the  Langc-Jamcs  theory,  we  do  not  do  so  for  the  same  rea- 
son he  does,  that  if  it  were  true  we  could  best  study  feel- 
ings by  objective  observation.  Indeed  there  is  truth  enough 
in  this  view  to  vindicate  for  this  method  an  important 
place  in  this  field.  So  the  question  how  different  feelings 
fuse  into  perfect  unity  is  still  more  unsatisfactorily  an- 
swered by  Wundt,  who  thinks  that  consciousness  isolates 
them  onto  they  are  welded  into  a  true  continuum.  But 
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many  of  them,  too^  luve  differentuted  from  mora  Tmwo 
Beneoin  procesMi  and  by  no  Kheme  of  bifurcation  which 
logie  can  supply.    Beaidca,  Wuodt  ovemibricates  feelinc 


l*it}-chology  proper  for  W'undt,  wc  may  lunuiuriie  from 
Eialer,  deab  with  eoiuvioiuiiesi  and  iu  aoalj-sia  and  the 
WDtrul  tbiDf  in  it  ia  will.  The  aoitt  ia  not  object,  nor  tub- 
atancr,  but  subject.  Ita  penititcnce  dues  not  depend  od 
any  inner  bi>ing,  but  on  the  atutednna  of  ita  changes  and 
this  is  due  to  the  activity  of  apperception.  His  parallelism 
do«.>>  not  involve  a  metaphysical  principle  and  n  not  uni- 
versal AS  it  was  with  Spiuosa  and  Fuclincr,  but  holds  only 
of  tliut  content  of  experience  that  can  be  at  the  same  time 
the  object  of  natural  science  and  ptQrchology.  We  maj 
say  tliiit  the  piiyehic  effects  of  physical  causes  are  p^yehie 
prwe.sM>:t  or  conversely,  that  the  physical  effects  of  psyehie 
causcH  arc  pliyNieal  processes.  The  soul  is  tlie  entelcchy  of 
the  body.  Ilcnce  we  cannot  derive  psychic  from  physical 
processes,  but  they  have  a  causality  all  their  own.  To  call 
tlie  p^'cliic  noiieausal  and  to  say  that  psychic  coherence 
is  mediated  by  material  processes  as  Munsterbcrg  does,  or 
to  say  that  pHycliic  causality  is  unconscious,  as  Ilartmann 
docs,  arc  alike  wrong.  There  are  not  two  causalities  in  any 
dualifitic  sense,  but  only  one,  which  may  be  regarded  al- 
most  indepuudently  from  either  point  of  view.  Assoeia- 
tion  cannot  explain  tlie  structure  of  the  souL  It  may 
make  assimilative  and  complicative  or  fusional  eompounda, 
but  OK-soeiation  is  more  passive  than  active  and  above  it 
and  more  positive  and  apontaneoua,  representing  the  actir- 
ity  of  the  ego,  is  apperception.  Both  it  and  attention  are 
at  bottom  activities  of  the  will.  They  bring  cleamesn, 
check  other  rival  imprcssirais,  give  scnsationa  of  attention 
and  co-energize  other  associations.  If  the  apperception 
processes  involve  changes  of  sensory  content,  we  m«y  as; 
sume  a  parallel  physiological  process  with  possibly  its  cen- 
ter in  the  forebroin.  The  function  of  apperception  is  elaii- 
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fleatioD.  It  is  a  function  of  the  iDocr  wiU.  Passive  ap- 
perception is  instinctive  itnd  active  apperception  involves 
cboiee.  Its  synthetie  and  analytic  activities  always  in- 
volve some  arrest  of  ordiuaiy  associations  and  its  aetivi- 
tiea  are  thus  of  the  ego  as  a  whole.  Apperception  can  tbus 
give  OS  whole  idcan  and  the  forms  of  coherent  thinking, 
agglutinative  if  loose,  or  ft>-nthctic  if  the  components  are 
lost  in  thoir  union,  anil,  finnlly,  the  Hcgriff.  On  this  basis, 
he  proceeds  to  explain  fniicy  and  judgment  Thus  in  his 
theory  of  the  world  he  assumes  an  original,  ontogcnetio 
energy  of  eonseioiiKurss,  although  it  unfolds  from  reflexes 
and  instinct.  The  will  is  always  psychologically  deter- 
mined. To  act  without  constraint  is  not  to  act  at  all,  but 
freedom  is  impulsion  from  within  instead  of  from  without. 
To  act  freely,  to  choose,  is  to  act  from  wl'bio  with  "a  con-, 
sciousncss  of  the  signiflconce  which  the  motives  and  pur- 
poses involved  have  for  the  wilier."  The  controvert  con- 
cerning free  will  is  due  to  the  antinomy  between  the  mora) 
and  the  religious  feelings  and  is  solved  by  the  fact  that 
the  former  rest  on  the  ciiipirical  sense  of  freedom  and  tbe 
latter  on  the  transcendental  ground  of  all  things.  There 
is  nothing  in  or  out  of  us  which  we  ean  call  completely 
our  own  except  the  will.  Hence  the  ego  is  not  merely  a 
bundle  of  ideas  as  associationists  say,  bat  a  total  living 
actuality.  It  is  not  outside  of  cousciouaiess,  but  it  unfolds 
only  in  and  with  it  and  aclf-consciousness  rests  on  a  scries 
of  psychic  processes,  is  their  resultant  rather  than  their 
basis.  It  depends  too  on  the  continuity  of  psychic  events. 
The  problem  of  the  essence  of  the  soul  is  transcen- 
dental, for  the  facts  of  inner  experience  do  not  need  any 
such  hypothesis.  The  problem  is  that  of  an  ultimate 
^nnd.  This  alone  can  make  the  future  of  the  existence 
of  these  causally  connected  events  intelligible.  Is  this 
ground  individual  or  universall  We  cannot  assume  an  ab- 
solute simplicity  and  independence  of  the  aoni  for  tbia 
would  contradict  the  facts  of  the  reciprocity  of  conseioui- 
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DMi  with  other  beingi,  while  eipcrleitee  teachct  lu  nothinc 
of  the  peniiteiice  of  the  woL  In  place,  therefore,  of  the 
oeleM  idea  of  the  aoul  ai  suhrtanee,  we  mmt  for  mctaphja- 
ic>  rabetitute  the  ides  of  pajrehie  aetiTitf  and  remember  that 
will  b  the  core  of  the  p^ehe  aad  that  feelinfi  are  active 
or  pinive  will  tendmcieL  Ideas  are  given  and  in  enter- 
/  tatning  them  we  are  active  because  we  are  coosctous.  Thna 
,'  activity  ia  our  ego.  Pure  will  is  apprrceptiiHi  and  thia  is 
'  traosi-cndcDtsl,  aa  Kant  asid,  but  empirical  paychologjr  has 
nothing  to  do  with  thia  metaphy ucsl  idea  of  the  aoul.  Thus 
pure  will  b  implied  unlcsa  wo  auppose  cooditions  precedent 
which  if  progress  is  unitary  must  again  be  called  will,  and 
thus  we  eoue  to  a  psychic  totality  in  Spinoaa's  subxtaneo 
nliich  is  purely  intellect,  and  in  Ilogcra  abwlute  which  la 
I  only  the  pure  will  to  think.  llnilinj[  llnto,  Kant  and 
Scliopi-nhauer,  Wundt  calls  will  the  ultimate  ground  of 
all  tliiit  happens  psychically.  Hut  this  will  cannut  he  un- 
euiisi'iuiis  if  there  is  no  true  will  \Vitliout  ideaa.  Scliupen- 
liauiT's  will  is  not  volition  hut  the  basis  of  It.  It  is  a 
universal  and  c(dlecti\'e  will,  the  idea  of  which  b  pro- 
gressive humanity.  Here  morality  roots  and  God  b  a 
moral  postulate  who  may  be, conceived  as  the  transcen* 
dental  unity  of  mind  and  of  nature.  The  problem  of  natur 
ml  science  u  to  know  nature  objectively  and  independ- 
ently of  the  subject.  Only  from  their  relations  to  a  sub- 
ject, however,  can  the  objective  relationa  of  things  to  each 
other  be  inferred.  Apart  from  their  relations,  thinga  can- 
not be  specifle  objects.  All  their  true  relations  are  tem- 
poral and  spatial,  based  at  bottom  upon  motion  and  hcneo 
mechanical  just  as  acienee  postulates.  The  prcsuppoaed 
properties  of  matter  which  condition  intuition  are  (1)  that 
the  elements  of  aubstance  are  aiiuple;  (2)  that  subataneea 
are  eflScicnt  as  known  only  by  their  efFccts;  and  (3)  that 
they  persist  Continuity  and  atomism  may  be  harmcmised 
by  saying  that  apaee  b  full  of  the  elfecta  of  matter  acting 
on  other  matter  at  a  distance,  and  so  does  not  demand  eon- 
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taet  or  impenetrabili^.  There  is  no  absolateljr  empty 
space,  and  atoms  are  tbe  points  upon  which  analysis  rests. 
Matter  is  an  abstract  idoa  and  unrepresentable,  but  phys- 
ics must  And  approximate  symbols  for  it.  Matter  has  for 
physics  only  outer  properties.  The  connection  between 
things  and  their  properties  does  not  need  the  substance 
idea,  which  ia  only  ancillary  at  best  Causality  ta  enough. 
To  Ostnald's  demand  that  we  give  up  the  idea  of  matter 
as  superfluous  and  substitute  energy  Wundt  replies  that 
wc  cannot  drop  the  xiibstnnce  idea  if  we  try,  for  the  sab- 
jeetivity  of  certain  properties  compels  as  to  believe  in 
a  foibsitratc  presentable  only  in  thought.  Again,  energies 
must  have  their  loci,  foi-i  or  sentA  Logically  too  we  can- 
not drop  tlic  mcehanici:!  view,  fur  analyses  of  light,  heat, 
eleetricity,  etc.,  sboxv  at  Imttom  something  moving.  Still, 
his  caiLsnlity  idea  maVcs  matter  dynamic  and  science  kine- 
matic. His  four  principles  are  gravity,  eentrality  of  en- 
ergy, reciprocity  and  composition  of  forces.  Enclitics 
ennnot  supplant  mechanism,  for  it  depends  upon  it.  The 
indestructibility  of  matter  and  the  persistence  of  energy, 
are  super-empirical  hypotheses  which  lead  to  the  question 
of  the  univenality  or  the  oneness  of  nature.  The  indif- 
ference of  matter  and  the  universality  of  mechanism — 
to  those  iiinst  come  purpose  before  wc  can  have  a  true  cos- 
mos  and  thus  we  reach  tbe  idea  of  development.  In  or- 
ganisms causality  and  finality  work  together  and  nature 
becomes  "a  means  for  the  development  of  apiritual  ends." 
Cosmic  evolution  is  not  unpsyebic  but  it  is  not  to  be  taken 
in  Feeluicr's  "fantastic"  hylozoistie  sense,  for  the  psychic 
(.gciitig)  is  always  the  result  of  development  from  the 
lower,  while  at  the  same  time  all  trne  evolutirai  is  at  bot- 
tom p«ychie. 

lie  principle  of  the  stability  of  evolntion  for  the  ani- 
Terse  is  seen  in  biology  in  the  constancy  of  species.  Wnndt 
doubts  the  possibility  of  abiogeneus  under  modem  con- 
trolled conditims  but  makes  the  strange  sui^^estion  that 
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the  origin  of  cUoropbyll-bearing  orgAoiinu  is  to  ba  foviid 
in  a  procen  of  composition  thst  ippeared  wben  prtBO- 
geoois  VM  becoming  extinet.  n«  denia  WMsamuin** 
immortality  of  the  germ  piano,  for  reprodiMtiaD  goes  back 
to  eheinicil  divisitm  (Spailung)  and  tbu  mvalve*  an  al- 
tematiwi  of  organizing  with  disorganizing  forces,  and  w 
tbe  tiny  link  between  parent  and  offspring  is  chiefly  made 
by  an  np  and  down  wave  of  metabolism  and  so  of  eontrae- 
tioD  and  expansion.  He  postnlatea  a"boloplasm"  (which 
he  prefers  to  Nagcli's  idcoplasm)  to  connect  cell  groops 
chemically  as  well  as  biologically. 

To  Darwin,  he  objecta  that  selectiim  and  the  stragg^ 
for  survival  may  explain  the  increase  or  reduction  bat 
neii'er  the  origin  of  traits.  Outer  influences  cannot  modify 
organs  that  do  not  function.  We  mnst  be  carefol  in  in^ 
fcrring  from  ontogeny  to  phylogeny  and  remember  too 
that  there  are  alwaj's  inner  as  well  as  outer  conditions  for, 
while  p^cho-physical  functions  are  developed  in  plants 
and  in  animals,  outer  conditions  are  still  more  subordi- 
nated to  these  and  are  in  fact  only  provoeativ^  agencies 
for  complete  functional  practice.  The  nervous  qrstem 
brings  nnity  and  wilL  The  latter  advances  to  e<Hitrol 
more  and  more  what  is  within  and  without  tbe  body.  For 
Wnndt,  as  for  Schopenhauer,  tbe  body  is  for  the  most 
part  an  objectivisation  of  the  will  which  begins  as  impulse 
and  instinct  and  slovly  comes  to  unify  all  the  heterogenie 
principles  into  supreme  ends.  As  opposed  to  tbe  idea  of 
chance  adaptations  and  variationa,  he  thinks  the  chief  spur 
to  both  perfection  and  differentiation  of  functions  is  their 
exercise  and  he  believes  in  the  direct  inheritance  of  tbe  ef- 
fects of  practice  (versus  Weissmann).  Heredity  most  bot- 
tom on  ehemicat  continnify.  We  are  constantly  meehanis- 
ing  acts  of  will  ori^nally  done  with  full  etaneiovsneBL 
In  this  all  prx^rcss  consists — so  consciousness  whieb  origi- 
nally aceorapanied  all  acts  of  will  is  being  constantly  dim- 
inated.  Animals  are  thus  in  a  sense  machines  whidi  it 
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took  long  and  vei7  much  lapsed  consciousDess  to  make. 
Indeed  conscioiumeaa  ia  always  abdicating  in  favor  of  tbe 

win. 

Oei*t  or  mind  is  conscious  and  to  speak  of  unconscious 
Oeiit  is  a  contradiction.  Consciousness  is  actual  and  ef- 
fective inner  experience.  Knowledge  and  self-conscious- 
ness are  products  of  development,  but  consciousness  (i.  c, 
tme  p^chic  inner  experience  or  FUr^ick-scin)  can  never 
arise  out  of  any  other  psychic  content  not  in  itself  con- 
scious. Thus  there  can  be  no  unconscious  psychic  proc- 
esses. Pffycbe  and  consciousness  are  one  and  inseparable, 
in  fact  identical.  Consciousness  has,  however,  degrees  of 
clearness  and  these  arc  measured  by  the  duration  of  their 
processes  as  observed  in  the  possibility  of  recall  (or  remem- 
bering) or  their  continuity.  Dimly  conscious  elements 
{«.  g.,  local  signs)  are  still  conscious  or  they  could  not 
effect  psychic  syntheses.  All  here  resolves  itself  to  the 
point  of  momentary  consciousness  and  this  may  be  further 
resolved  to  a  LeibnizLin  infinitesimal  degree.  This  "tem- 
poral point"  must  be  assumed  as  being  over  against  a 
spatial  or  atomic  point,  for  continuity  demands  that  where 
matter  begins  the  psyche  must  also  begin.  Only  thus  "is 
nature  the  self-development  of  Gcist"  which  latter  arises 
out  of  it,  nature  being  only  its  prestadium.  Now  to  be 
sure  it  seems  outer,  yet  nil  its  forms  must  have  psyebio 
content.  So  the  psyche  is  the  highest  developmental  form 
and  the  body  is  the  tool  it  has  made  with  which  to  realize 
its  own  purposes.  Tlie  individual  soul  in  reciprocal  rela- 
tion with  its  immediate  substratum,  body,  effects  the  im- 
mediate unity  of  simultRncoua  and  successive  states  and 
this  well  represents  this  continuum  of  activities.  Here 
first  association  is  effected.  Then  comes  perceptive  unity. 
As  instinct,  it  unites  idea,  feeling  and  will,  and  to  instinct 
mechanism  ever  tends  to  lapse.  There  is  psychic  and  phys- 
ical causality  and  hence  parallelism  is  the  only  reasonable 
standpoint,  although  metaphysically  we  may  speak  of 
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intentetion  brtwera  aoiil  and  boJy  only  to  far  as  "body  ia 
in  its  nscniiat  beinff  itself  piychie,"  and  ita  components 
contend  aa  lonrer  conscioiia  onitiea  sabject  to  one  bi^er 
eonicioiiiiDen  and  affecting  and  being  affected  by  it  Meeb< 
aoizatiwi  meuu  retreat  of  the  higher  eonacionsnen  that  it 
always  being  dismissed  or  recalled  in  the  process  of  de- 
Telopmcnt.  Elemental  organisms,  such  as  plants,  have  but 
a  faint  and  gappy  and  lack  a  central  conaciousneM.  The 
instinctive  reactions  of  lower  centers  may  affect  eonseioiM- 
ncss  without  its  knowing  it.  Only  self-eoDsciousncss  is  pos- 
uble  in  an  organism.  "The  for-ua  uneonscious  reflexes  or 
instioclt  are  in  fact  utterly  iniiutclligcnt  and  their  appar- 
ent purposivencss  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  developed 
from  fonucr  acts  of  will  of  a  higher  sort  and  may  still 
be  at  its  call." 

Fur  most  metaphysical  substance  theorists,  the  individ- 
ual is  first  and  the  cuinmunity  lacks  true  reality.  For 
Wundt,  on  the  contrary,  the  individual  docs  not  exist  at 
all  in  isolation  and  the  coniinunity  is  aboriginal  and  its 
cons«>iouRneK3  is  supremely  real.  Tlic  collective  inind  >a 
more  wurthful,  coiuprvhensivc  and  durable  if  we  apply  tho 
principle  "actuality  is  ja  reality."  Shaped  ns  he  is  by 
society,  the  individual  is  not — as  Uogel  thought — a  merely 
passive  agent  of  the  world-wiil,  but  only  relatively  an  in- 
dependent member  of  an  onanism.  Thus  "Wundt  is  not 
far  from  Selineflc  or  Lilienfeld.  Although  part  of  a  col- 
lectivity, the  individual  is  yet  free.  AVhcn  we  analyse 
personality,  however,  we  cannot  apply  all  its  attributes 
directly  to  society,  but  the  resemblance  ia  close  as  in  the 
stirp,  race,  state,  etc. 

The  philosophy  of  history  is  always  seeking  inner  con- 
nections and  should  be  the  same  as  universal  history.  It 
has  DO  transcendent  ideas  and  this  leads  to  hb  ethics,  for 
there  are  norms  for  objective  worth.  His  evolntioniatia 
nniversalism  would  more  and  more  subordinate  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  whole.  Heterogeneous  purpoacs  play  here  I 
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great  role,  as,  e.  g.,  the  development  of  monlity  from  re- 
ligion. Happiness  is  not  the  goal  but  a  by-product  of 
morality  which  must  generate  Bcnr  pagrehic  coDtents  for  tif« 
aod  help  to  greater  eoucord  of  willa.  All  that  agrees  with 
the  collective  will  is  good  and  all  that  opposes  it  is  bad. 
Science  and  art  are  good  if  they  objectively  generate  psy- 
chic wortlis,  and  subjectively  what  springs  from  a  good  dis- 
position is  good.  As  to  motives,  we  must  seek  the  good  for 
its  own  sake  and  yet  as  opposed  to  Kant  duty  may  be  done 
with  inclination. 

As  to  freedom  Wundt  is  neither  sn  absolute  indiffer- 
entist  nor  a  mechanical  dctcrminist,  but  bases  his  vie\vB  on 
the  comwiowmcss  of  freedom  which  forei'er  makes  fatalism 
impossible.  Self-activity  seems  causeless.  Freedom  and 
choice  involve  acting  with  a  consciousness  of  the  signiA- 
cance  which  our  motives  and  purposes  have  for  oar  char- 
acter. The  efTects  of  old  activities  arc  determined  by  in- 
ner causes  but  are  not  contained  in  them.  The  sense  of 
freedom  arises  in  active  apperception  and  so  is  nearest  to 
our  immanent  thought  activities.  Statistics  only  show  that 
social  considerations  among  others  influence  the  will.  There 
is  always  a  personal  factor,  the  motivation  of  which  spring* 
from  character  and  this  psychic  causality  goes  back  to 
heredity,  which  we  can  not  analyze  because  ps>-elii4!  de- 
velopment is  endless.  Here  the  religious  point  of  view 
has  its  place.  Hence  while  the  moral  viewpoint  is  empiri- 
cal, there  is  alwaj's  another  that  goes  bacH  to  the  ground 
of  all  things.  Thus,  empirically,  the  will  is  free  but  tran- 
scendcntally  or  metaphysically,  it  is  determined.  He  thus 
exactly  reverses  the  position  of  Schopenhauer  and  Kant. 

Self-consciousness  is  a  product  of  many  components, 
some  idcativc  and  others  volitional  and  emotional.  At  first, 
it  is  gappy  and  confused,  but  gradually  learns  to  distin- 
guish itself  from  other  things.  Among  the  objectivities, 
the  body  is  one  of  the  first  to  stand  out  and  at  length  the 
inner  ego  emerges  and  finally  the  self  is  identified  with  will 
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and  appenepticHi.  The  ego  is  the  feeling  of  the  eonneetioo 
of  will  processei  or  tensions.  This  gives  ctKistancj  and 
unity  without  need  of  any  absolute  penistence.  There  is 
no  pore,  empty  ego  and  also  there  ia  nothing  ebe  within  or 
without  that  is  absolutely  our  own.  Ilcnce  the  self  is  nd- 
ther  a  substance  nor  a  bundle  of  ideas.  It  u  a  vital  ae- 
tuality,  and  self-consciousness  is  thus  a  process  and  not 
merely  the  basis  of  a  process  resting  on  the  eontinaity 
of  psychic  events.  This  view  of  Wundt's  concerning  the 
^o,  while  it  seems  to  us  in  a  general  way  sound,  is  cer- 
tainly very  inadequate  and  docs  not  sufficiently  take  into 
account  or  explain  or  atTonl  a  good  basis  for  csplainiog  the 
facts  of  multiple  personality  or  of  the  genesis  of  the  idea 
of  self.' 

With  all  Wundt's  cfTorts  to  keep  psychology  on  empiri- 
cal or  even  cx|>crinicntal  lines,  his  philosophic  proclivities 
have  bad  their  effwt  upon  both  his  own  work  and  that  of 
a  number  of  his  followers,  viz.,  to  tempt  them  to  take  into 
the  laboratory  certain  problcius  which  even  Wimdt  thinks 
cannot  be  solved  tlierc  in  the  present  state  of  science.  This 
has  resulted  in  cooclusious  that  arc  iiartial  and  hence  have 
provoked  discussion  dr  contradiction  not  only  between 
Wundt's  foriiicr  pupils  but  between  the  master  and  his  pu- 
pils and  others  to  a  degree  that  is  not  entirely  creditable 
to  expcriiiictital  psychology.  Wundt  has  always  insisted 
on  a  close  reciprocity  between  philosopliy  and  psychology, 
but  whatever  advantages  this  makes  possible  are  offs^  by 
dangers.  The  question,  «.  g.,  of  parallelism  versus  inter- 
action is  not  a  problem  that  can  be  determined  by  con- 
trolled conditions,  but  is  a  modem  form  of  the  old  specu- 
lative theme  of  the  relations  between  the  soul  and  the  body. 
Wundt  is  a  partisan  in  a  question  on  which  many  think  it 
not  imperative  upon  them  to  choose  sides  at  all.  The  ques- 
tion involves  so  many  speculative  and  metaphyucal  ele- 

'  8(«  uy  own  attempt  to  derive  Ibe  aelf  gcBetiemlly,  Aiaei,  Joor. 
of  PqrcL,  Vol  9,  No.  3,  pp.  351-399. 
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menta  that  it  is  open  to  grave  question  whether  its  injec- 
tion into  scientific  psychology  has  done  more  harm  or  good. 
Anotticr  inheritance  of  scientific  psychology  from  older 
modes  of  theorization  is  the  question  of  consciousness,  for 
which  Wundt  is  a  partisan  and  polemizes  against  practi- 
cally every  form  of  the  unconscious  aa  such.  All  admit 
that  consciousness  is  a  matter  of  degrees  and  fades  out  into 
tnilight  in  dreamy  rerery  states  and  may  become  indefi- 
nitely reduced.  \VhBt  difference  does  it  make  whether 
these  states  are  better  called  conscious,  unconscious  or  co- 
conscious,  especially  so  long  as  there  is  no  definition  of  con- 
sciousness which  any  two  people  ever  acceptedT  Wundt's 
position,  that  all  psychic  processes  arc  conscious,  is  unsci- 
entific, to  ssy  nothing  of  its  being  impolitic.  To  him,  psj'- 
chology  is  the  science  of  consciousness.  To  Pillabury, 
Thoradihe  and  others,  it  is  the  science  of  behavior;  to 
Ilartmann  and  Drcivs,  it  is  a  science  of  the  Unconscious, 
but  there  is  no  criterion  or  standard  by  which  to  determine 
who  is  right,  and  therefore  it  is  unscientific  to  grow  hot  in 
such  a  controversy.  Closely  related  with  this  is  the  r^ard 
Wundt  has  for  bis  faculty  of  apperception- will.  In  the 
development  of  his  point  of  view  here,  he  seems  to  us  to 
have  been  unduly  influenced  by  the  analogy*  he  makes  ao 
much  of  between  the  center  and  pcriplicQ'  of  the  field  of 
vision,  until  one  almost  conceives  the  mind  in  the  image  of 
a  great  eye  the  motion  of  which  we  call  changes  of  attcn- 
tioD.  Perhaps  be  and  evcit  James  in  his  great  stress  upon 
the  differences  between  focal  and  marginal,  his  discussion 
of  fringes  versus  the  center  have  made  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  too  great  till  it  has  amounted  almost  to  a 
contrast.  In  this  doctrine  perhaps  Wundt 's  interest  is  deep- 
est and  this  point  too  has  been  the  center  of  the  greatest 
stimulus  that  has  ^ne^out  from  him  to  otherti  who  are 
now  investigating  EiiisicUuHg,  Aufgabf,  dominating  tend- 
ency and  Anfage  and  the  nature  and  motive  power  of 
thought  processes.  The  maKter's  severe  condemnations  of 
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Bome  of  these  lines  of  investigfttifMi  vrbich  go  beyond  at- 
though  th^  are  motivated  bj  him  are  as  anworthjr  as  thef 
arc  unfortunate.  The  most  interesting  problem  of  labora- 
toiy  psychology  for  the  moment  is  why  and  by  what  ibo- 
tivation  attention  moves  from  point  to  point  and  what  are 
oil  the  processes  involved  in  what  we  call  thought,  a  prol^ 
lora  to  which  controlled  experimentation  can  oontritrata 
much  but  can  never  of  itself  solve.  To  the  present  writer's 
thinking,  this  is  simply  tunneling  into  the  gcnctie  proecH 
from  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  if  we  only  assume  that 
every  movcmrnt  of  attention  due  to  inner  stimulation  is  an 
end  result  of  the  very  same  evolutionary  nisus  that  waa 
given  at  impregnation.  But  really,  if  Verwom  and  othen 
are  right,  who  would  taboo  the  use  of  the  word  cause  (be- 
cause eveo'thiug  is  so  interrelated  as  to  be  at  once  cause 
and  effect  in  a  constellation  of  factors  each  of  which  is 
vital),  the  whole  problem  here  is  far  larger  than  any  tme 
has  yet  dreamed  it  to  be. 

Tlie  drift  toward  the  applications  of  experiment  to 
problems  which  it  cannot  solve  mny  unfortunately  tend  to 
make  us  oblivious  of  ,none>:jHTinictital  data  even  where 
these  are  the  most  important  and  the  best  available,  lo  that 
we  become  almost  distrustful  of  sound  insightful  common 
sense  in  fields  where  this  muse  will  alwaj's  be  an  oracle  and 
where  the  demonstration  of  the  obvious  not  only  becomes 
superfluous  but  discreditable. 

Again,  the  great  problems  of  feeling  are  at  the  door  and 
it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  valuable  results  of  experi- 
mentation here  to  say  that  there  are  other  aourcea  which 
for  the  present  at  least  must  be  seriously  if  not  chiefly 
taken  account  of  before  knowledge  can  make  much  ad- 
vance. Wimdt's  tridimensionality  is  another  d(^ma*whidi 
experimentation  will  never  confirm  or  disprove.  Again, 
perhaps  this  is  not  the  place  to  express  my  own  great  re- 
gret as  a  student  of  the  psychology  of  education  that 
Wundt  has  contributed  so  little  that  can  be  of  nse  in  this 
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field  to  it;  but  perhaps  a  still  greater  misfortune  of  his 
sjrstem  of  thinking  is  that  now,  when  psychiatt;  is  so  gen- 
erally taming  to  and  feeling  the  need  of  psychological 
principles,  it  is  forced  to  realize  as  its  representatives  are 
now  80  frequently  saying  that  Wundt  has  little  to  offer 
them.  To  this  Wundtiaos  might  reply  that  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  supply  either  of  these  needs,  but  sought  only  by 
esoteric  and  strictly  academic  methods  to  explore  the  nori 
mal  adult  human  soul,  particularly  that  of  academic  male 
teachers  and  students;  that  his  psychology  is  essentially 
that  of  this  group  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  prag- 
matic but  only  scientific.  Only  a  few  would  reply  that  he 
has  laid  the  basis  for  these  or  other  spplicationa,  and  in 
view  of  the  number  of  partial  sacecsscs  and  repeated  fail- 
ures to  establish  psychological  laboratories  for  the  utilisa- 
tion of  his  devices  in  asylums,  this  answer  can  be  no  longer 
accepted,  at  least  in  this  practical  country.  Those  limita- 
tions must  in  the  lapse  of  time  work  against  the  valuable 
influence  of  his  work.  Other  qualities  also  limit  his  power 
in  America.  American  thinkers  demand  more  or  less  clear- 
ness snd  directness  of  expression.  James'  snappy,  catchy^ 
sparkling,  often  Nietzsche-like  style  has  made  the  toilsome 
reading  of  Wundt 's  ponderous  tomes  very  hard  by  con- 
trast. We  need  a  psychology  that  is  usable,  that  is  diet- 
etic, efficient  for  thinking,  living  and  working,  and  al- 
though Wundtian  thoughts  are  now  so  successfully  culti- 
vated in  academic  gardens,  they  can  never  be  acclimated 
here,  as  they  are  antipathetic  to  the  American  spirit  and 
temper.  However  scientific  its  principles  may  be,  a  doc- 
trine of  the  soul  of  man  can  never  entirely  escape  the  veN 
diet  of  the  Zcit  uiid  Volksgcist.  We  must  at  the  very  least 
have  everything  said  as  clearly  and  simply  as  possible  and 
one  of  our  pet  abominations  is  to  have  simple  and  naturally 
comprehensible  things  made  needlessly  hard,  intricate, 
technical  or  prolix.  And  yet  despite  all  and  even  if  all 
our  misgivings  and  criticisms  are  true  and  more  than  true 
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and  erm  if  tliere  in  more  defects,  «re  hare  to  emdadi 

in  a  eoIlap«inir  waj  tlut  ifter  and  despite  all,  p«7eliolocf 

'  owes  to  Wandt  a  debt  far  greater  than  to  a.nj  other  nuuB 

I   living  or  dead,  and  the  more  we  know  and  nnderatand  hia, 

,  the  more  tbi>  aenn  of  obligation  to  him  wiH  inerean^ 

A  carefal  eomputatim  of  all  the  c<mt«its  of  the  Uak 
fifteen  volumes  of  AVnndt'i  Studiem,  omitting  only  the 
first  ten  of  the  fint  scries  and  ending  with  snd  inclnding 
the  volume  of  1910,  slso  excluJing  the  two  volumes  of  the 
"Festschrift,"  shows  thst  the  study  of  optical  pheoomeoa 
has  during  sU  these  ycsrs  led  all  other  themes  with  46 
arUclcs  and  1,775  pages,  of  which  less  than  one-flfth  were 
devoted  to  color.  Next  eomos  audition  with  21  artidei 
and  1,294  pages,  besides  7  other  articles  and  nearly  400 
pages  comparing  or  involving  these  two  senses,  not  to  speik 
of  9  articles  with  5S5  pages  on  rhythmic  phen<Hnena  (in 
which  a  study  of  these  senses  is  often  involved),  a  topk 
which  in  the  earlier  series  of  studies  was  better  represented 
but  which  hardly  appears  in  the  later  series,  although 
Wundt's  new  "Primer"  would  have  elementary  psychology 
begin  with  rhythm.  There  sre  also  3  articles  and  168 
pages  on  reaction  time.'  Bat  the  W'undtians  only  just 
began  to  try  out  association  times  and  left  Jung  and  others 
to  see  and  develop  their  p^-choanalytic  value.  Touch  and 
temperature  phenomena  come  next  with  11  articles  and  468 
pages.  Taste  has  3  articles  and  107  pages,  and  smell  none. 
The  feelings  have  5  articles  and  377  pages;  memory  has 
3  articles  and  575  pages;  attention,  spperception,  higher 
mental  processes  and  clearness,  1  each,  119  pages;  the  mus- 
cles and  psyehophysics,  1  each,  with  48  pages;  while  90 
articles  with  1,392  pages  are  miscellaneous  and  nnelasa- 
fiable.  Many  of  the  latter  in  the  later,  and  still  more  in 
the  first  series  of  studies,  were  devoted  to  philosophy  and 
method  and  extrs-laboratoiy  themea.  The  first  series  of 
studies  began  in  1883,  nine  years  after  the  first  modest 
one-volume  edition  of  his  "Psychology,"  and  the  material 
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for  the  great  and  repeated  cnlargeinents  of  it  haa  to  no 
small  extent  been  quarried  out  of  the  Studien,  the  charac- 
ter of  whieh  is  in  some  sense  suggested  by  the  above  rude 
BtatisUea. 

The  foregoing  shov-s  that  the  two  higher  senses,  which 
Ilclmholtz  had  studied  so  carefully,  have  been  the  staple 
thcnte  of  AVundt's  laboratory  ever  since  the  Stwdien  be- 
gan.  They  were  also  of  central  interest  to  Wundt  in  his 
earlier  experimental  studies.  The  lower  senses  have  had 
little  representation.  The  higher  mental  processes  have 
had  almost  no  representation  here,  and  feelings  and  motor 
processes  have  had  only  a  modest  one.  From  this  it  would 
not  be  strange  if  his  theories,  so  far  as  they  rest  upon  an 
experimental  basis,  ere  to  no  small  extent  eye-  and  ear- 
made.  Although  he  has  personally  done  but  little  labora- 
tory work  for  many  years,  Wundt *s  inductive  thinking  has 
rested  very  largely  ujion  these  studies  in  the  now  nearly 
thirty  years  of  their  existence  in  which  their  content  has 
groun  more  and  more  exclusively  experimental.  Thus  the 
significant  fact  appears  that  so  far  as  his  thought  is  based 
on  scientific  expcrinicntation,  it  was  shaped  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  two  higher  senses  of  adult,  cultivated  males 
who  have  been  trained  to  observe  subjective  experiences 
connected  with  these  functions,  and  as  his  thought  de- 
parts from  this  groimd  it  becomes  increasingly  theoretical. 
On  a  basis  of  at  least  induced  eye-  and  car-mindedness  he 
has  compensated  by  a  system  whieh  naturally  stresses  the 
apperceptional  and  volitional  side,  and  neglects  leas  focal 
processes.  Perhaps  the  psychoanalj-sis  of  the  future  may 
be  able  to  trace  out  the  subtle  though  it  may  be  more  or 
less  constrained  forces  that  are  here  involved.  It  may  be 
natural  that  the  distinctions  between  peripheral  and  cen- 
tral retinal  apperception  should  have  been  the  paradigm  or 
supplied  the  analogy  on  which  he  built  hia  conception  of 
attention  and  apperception,  and  the  prompt  response  of 
the  eye  by  movements  or  tendencies  to  move  may  have  sug- 
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gested  bis  tbcoiy  of  will.  Ilis  space  tticoty,  too,  owes  more 
to  the  eye  than  to  touch,  its  mother,  and  optical  imagefj 
and  experience  seem  to  play  the  leading  role  in  his  idea 
of  association,  while  his  persistent  formal  tridimctuioDality 
of  feelings  may  be  found  to  owe  more  than  is  yet  apparent 
to  his  eye-Ill  in  dedness  or  e^-e  studios.  His  car-iuindcdnen 
may  be  somehovr  connceted  with  his  gifts  of  expression, 
but  the  chief  conclusion  that  stands  out  from  these  data 
is  that  only  a  predominant  familiarity  with  the  clear  sen- 
sations of  light,  color  and  tone  could  have  suggested  an 
ideal  of  sensory  elements,  which  seem  vastly  more  possible 
from  the  standpoint  of  these  than  from  that  of  the  lower 
and  especially  the  inner  or  somatic  sensations. 

Wundt  is  a  great  repeater,  not  in  the  sense  of  quoting 
himself,  but  of  reiterating  the  Kame  ideas  in  different  con- 
nections, now  in  condensed,  now  in  cx|>anded,  form.  The 
"Human  and  Animal  INyeliolog^' "  and  the  "Outlines" 
cover  much  of  the  same  ground  and  most  of  both  is  found 
again  in  the  "l*s>'ehology,"  to  which  these,  particularly 
the  latter,  arc  in  a  sense  iiitnidnt'tions.  The  lai^  "Psy- 
chology" too  contains, mm'h  in  brief  that  is  found  more 
fully  stated  in  the  "Vi'ilkcrpsychologic,"  The  "Essays" 
and  both  volumes  of  the  "Klcine  Schriftcn"  are  newly 
edited  material  that  has  appeared  cUcwhcre.  These  two 
books  arc  as  close  to  bis  own  inner  convictions  as  anything, 
although  much  that  they  contain  has  already  found  ex- 
pression in  his  "Logic"  and  "Mctaphj'sies."  The  result* 
of  many  of  the  studies  arc  of  course  restated  in  his  "Psy- 
chology." Indeed,  most  of  his  best  and  eharaeteristie 
views  are  expressed  over  and  over  again,  not  to  speak  of 
the  repeated  enlargements  of  successive  editions.  He  must 
loTC  to  amplify  and  to  reiterate  liis  opinions.  If  one  were 
to  undertake  the  gigantic  task  of  preparing  one  final  state- 
ment of  all  his  most  typical  opinions  in  their  best  and 
fullest  form  and  omit  the  Hnit  and  undeveloped  statements 
and  all  epitomes  and  introductiouH,  the  bulk  of  his  work 
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would  be  much  reduced.  Again,  if  one  collated  all  his  epi- 
tomized statements  elsewhere  expanded,  a  better  and  fuller 
introduction  to  all  he  has  said  could  be  compiled  than  yet 
exists.  Finally,  some  of  his  earlier  works  should  be  left 
to  obliTion  for  they  either  have  bcra  superseded  by  other 
books  by  other  writers  or  they  contain  matter  that  time 
has  proven  wrong.  Hollands  in  tracing  as  he  did  in  a 
masterly  way  the  genesis  of  Wundt's  doctrine  of  paychie 
analysis  and  elements  *  found  that  bis  views  on  this  funda- 
mental theme  had  paiised  through  five  distinct  phases  and 
had  to  be  traced  through  a  round  dozen  of  his  works  which 
must  be  compiled  in  this  quest.  So  on  other  topics  he  ii 
constantly  changing,  dropping,  adding,  modifying,  intent 
only  on  being  always  faithful  to  his  latest  insights. 

Wundt  is  the  greatest  dcfiner  who  ever  wrote  in  the 
field  of  psychology.  Sensations,  pcrecpfs,  con<-epts,  ideas, 
memory',  rcpro<luetion,  association,  impulse,  instinct,  will, 
striving,  desire,  feeling,  wishing,  self,  i-hoice,  motive,  cause, 
freedom,  reflex  action,  .ittcntion,  appercrption,  reason  and 
indeed  every  chnracteristic  act  aud  process  and  almost  the 
entire  vocabulary  in  the  domain  of  logic,  ethics,  metaphys- 
ics, history'  of  ])hilosophy,  mythology,  religion,  icstlictics, 
as  well  as  pKychologj' — all  arc  defined,  not  according  to  the 
logic  of  the  schools,  but  often  descriptively  and  always  in 
carefully  weighed  phrases  meant  to  be  exact  to  the  limit. 
lie  is  very  fond  of  collecting  and  repeating  the  definitions 
of  other  writers  ond  of  pointing  out  the  shades  of  difter- 
ences  and  agreements  between  these  views  and  his  own. 
Indeed,  his  views  could  probably  be  most  compactly  stated 
in  a  dictionary'  of  terms  with  his  definitions  and  descrip- 
tions appended.  He  is  fond^  too,  of  defining  negatively 
and  telling  us  that  his  subject  is  not  this,  that  or  the  other, 
or  that  it  acts  so  and  not  so  and  so,  and  this  often  may  go 
(m  to  quite  a  list  of  negative  specifications.    This  involves 

*Amer.  Joar.  of  Piyeb.,  October,  1005,  and  April,  1904.  Bea 
eapeelallj  Vol.  Ifl,  pp.  SOS  et  Kq. 
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fKtt  tute  for  and  tore  of  drtwing  distiiKtimia  i&d  dif- 
fvmitistiom  of  maoifold  dcgnn  «nd  kindi,  nukinf  elMMS 
aod  lubclanet.  Thus  he  U  pfrpetually  l^iilating  for  all 
kindt  of  normal  piyehie  activity,  codifying  hU  lepaUtioa 
for  othera,  sifting,  amending,  analyzing,  lynthetizing,  re- 
virtring,  diacuKing  and  often  seeming  to  decree,  in  hia  ef- 
furta  to  give  as  a  complete  picture,  true  to  the  original, 
of  the  life  of  the  souL  With  this  end  in  tIcw,  m  can 
X»erbaps  understand  why  he  never  says  either  a  briUianI 
or  a  foolish  thing,  while  his  style  is  bard  and  heavy,  with 
hardly  a  passage  anyuhere  that  any  one  wonld  quota  for 
literary  effectiveness.  This  and  the  unique  indigenooaneaa 
of  German  terms  common  in  this  field  (e.  g.,  Trieh,  Vontd- 
lung,  Eiiulcllung,  Oemutk,  Ociat,  Bcgriff,  Autcltttuiing, 
Stimmutig,  Anlage  and  a  host  more),  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  which  in  English  there  is  so  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion nnd  which  indeed  can  never  be  translated  without  mor* 
tir  Ics^i  distortion  and  miscarriage  of  meaning  or  connotation, 
make  him  peculiarly  untranslatable.  Itf  eschews  tropea, 
illustrations  and  analt^ics  and  never  documents  his  indi- 
viduality but  wrilt-s  as  if  with  a  constant  sense  of  im- 
personal finality  almost  as  if  he  strove  to  show  bow  dry 
the  light  of  the  mind  can  be.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  criti- 
cized BO  many  of  others*  views  or  was  more  impatient  of 
criticism  or  apparently  so  jealous  of  those  who  advanced 
along  his  own  lines  as  he.  To  the  reader  also  it  sometimea 
seems  as  though  no  one  was  so  generally  right  in  criticis- 
ing those  who  preceded  or  were  contemporaneous  with  him 
or  so  generally  UTong  tn  criticizing  his  critics  and  his  more 
independent  pupils.  He  is  not  content  with  being  a  great 
founder  and  stimulator,  hut  almost  seems  to  wish  to  be  the 
last  in  fields  where  he  waa  the  first,  instead  of  taking  pleas- 
ure in  seeing  successors  arise  who  advance  hta  lines  still 
further.  Perhaps  this  is  the  Nemesis  of  the  type  of  senes- 
cense  that  takes  more  pleasure  in  closing  than  in  opening, 
in  finishing  than  in  originating.  Perhaps  this  is  the  in- 
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firmity  of  speculative  philosophy  rather  than  of  the  tnia 
man  of  scicDce  who  can  rejoice  in  the  work  of  those  he  bai 
inspired  quite  as  much  as  in  his  own.  It  b  sad  to  imagine 
what  psychology  would  have  been  and  done  without  him, 
and,  indeed,  it  would  be  idle  to  try  to  do  so.  But  the 
time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  he  will  be  even  more 
prized  for  what  he  has  impelled  others  to  do  than  for  all 
he  has  himself  acconiplishud.  In  this  thought,  which  ought 
to  be  very  precious  and  (consoling  in  the  declining  years  of 
a  great  teacher,  he  seems  to  take  little  comfort.  This  we 
must  oscribc  in  part  at  least  to  his  lack  of  that  deep  sense 
of  evolution  whiuh  sees  all  things,  even  one's  own  work,  by 
anticipation  in  its  true  historic  perspective.  Such  almost 
titanic  ambition  as  bos  impelled  him  to  do  so  much  so  well 
and  the  retrospect  of  which  matt  give  him  satisfaction, 
perhnps  naturally  tends  later  to  lesseu  faith  in  the  infinite 
progress  which  tlie  future  has  in  store.  But  if  so,  this 
is  again  the  infirmity  of  theoretic  rather  than  of  experi- 
mental  talent  and  Wnndt  is  not  primarily  an  experimenter 
but  a  scholar  and  thinker  and  a  great  t-ontributor,  orderer, 
Hystematizcr  and  critic  far  greater  than  any  one  else  in  the 
field  where  he  is  strong.  He  is  a  great  taxonuuiist  of  the 
mind,  a  marvelous  compiler,  digester,  epitomizvr,  the  prince 
of  map  and  guidebook  makers  and  not  a  creator  of  orig- 
inal, transforming  ideas  or  points  of  view.  lie  has  vastly 
accelerated  progress,  but  he  marks  no  cardinal  turning 
point,  and  his  best  work  is  so  in  the  very  center  of  the 
j  current  of  tendencies  that  he  is  all  the  sooner  to  be  tran- 

scended ^y  the  veiy  momentum  he  has  imparted.    Thus  he 
will  stand  in  history  as  marking  not  an  epoch  but  a  splen- 
did acceleration  along  lines  which  the  Zeitgeist  had  al- 
1  ready  laid  down  as  inevitable.     Had  he  not  lived,  others 

I,  would  in  time  have  done  his  work.    Successors  indeed  are 

already  arising  who  promise  to  carry  it  far  beyond  his 
utmost  hen.  Alas  for  him  that  he  does  not  set  this,  and, 
seeing  it,  rejoice  I 
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It  it  not  imposBible  that  experimoital  p^ychologiiti 
mtj  fill  back  from  WuDdt  to  Helmholts,  m  speculative 
phUosophen  did  front  Schleiermacher,  Fieht«  and  Hegel 
to  Kant,  and  that  mnch  of  the  ground  that  Wandt  has  cov- 
ered will  have  to  be  worked  over  again  by  more  efBcicnt 
and  simpler  methods,  with  a  number  of  the  problcios  ba  1 1 

attacked  restated  in  order  to  be  Bolved  in  a  way  which  all  { I 

can  accept  as  becomes  tnte  science.    Something  like  this  I  f 

believe  will  happen.    But  if  Wundt  is  to  suffer  eclipse  or     <v 
fall  away  from  the  fovea  to  the  indirect  field  or  even  the       \  j 

blind  spot  of  attention,  it  can  surely  be  but  for  a  time,        |         \ 
and  when  hia  successors  shall  have  reached  certainty  and  ^^^L-—  ■] 

agreement  ui  the  main  questions  he  cxperintentcd  on,  and        ;}    /^     "      <  \ 
when  th^  shall  have  seen  a  little  more  clearly  what  iran        f  |l 

and  what  cannot  be  done  in  the  laboratory,  then  Wimdt       /  {' 

will  "come  back,"  as  some  of  the  post-Kantian  speculators     /  ; 

are  now  doing,  and  from  that  higher,  clearer  viewpoint  of  ' 

the  future  it  will  be  seen  that  he  smoathed  the  way  to  vast  I* 

new  territories  and  that  despite  his  shortcomings  he  really 
buildcd  better  than  he  knew.    He  has  soniewhcre  expressed  \  '•■ 

the  conviction  that  all  psycholc^ical,  not  to  say  philosophi-  '| 

cal,  problems  are  susceptible  to  experimental,  if  not  lab-  ij 

oratory,  tests  if  not  solutions.    We  may  well  believe  that  1 

this  new  department  is  in  its  infancy,  that  the  best  by  ! . 

far  is  yet  to  come,  and  even  that  it  has  a  future  so  splen*  ^ 

did  that  we  can  now  hardly  trust  ourselves  to  dream  of  it.  |  ^ 

But  till  we  can  control  all  the  conditions  of  life,  from  love,  '  n 

conception,  birth,  and  iatancy,  to  old  age  and  death,  and  , '; 

also  the  conditions  that  underlie  primitive  races,  civilized 
societies  and  mental  health  and  disease,  there  will  always 
remain  a  wide  aomun  of  problems  that  we  can  only  solve 
by  watching,  recording,  tabulating  the  great  age-long  and 
world-wide  experiments  Nature  has  always  made  and  will 
make  wherein  control  disturbs  the  conditions  of  normal  hap- 
penings and  where  we  can  only  observe  and  interpret  data 
which  we  had  no  hand  in  making  but  which  are  given  to  ua. 
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Of  cfaild-stD^  Wandt  hu  small  respect  Bod  small 
knowledge  Long  ago  one  of  his  pupils,  H.  Eber,*  eriti- 
cued  the  then  recent  literature  on  the  subject,  especially 
Preyer  and  Baldwin,  and  found  their  method,  viewpoint 
and  idea  of  what  went  on  in  the  child's  mind  and  how,  its 
psychic  elements,  association  processes,  inferences  concern- 
ing its  memoiy,  will  and  perception  all  mistaken  and  sug- 
gested how  this  work  might  be  improved  by  applying  true 
Wundtian  principles,  although  this  could  never  be  mora 
than  a  subdepartment  of  folk-psychology.  In  Wundt'i 
"Outlines"  be  gives  one  chapter  of  fifteen  pages  to  the 
psychic  development  of  the  child,  which,  like  the  chapter 
that  precedes  it  on  animal  psychology,  consists  chiefly  in 
applying  some  of  his  well-knoun  rubrics  or  modes  of  in- 
terpreting observations.  In  his  "Psychology"  he  touches 
lightly  on  the  topics  of  childish  association  and  fancy  and 
thinks  that  certain  dreams  are  the  recurrence  of  memo- 
ries of  childhood.  In  the  "Volkerpsychologie,"  in  discuss- 
ing language,  he  ai^cs  that  children  never  invent  words 
and  that  what  seem  their  creations  are  the  results  of  their 
efforts  at  imitation,  which  are  distorted  beyond  the  recog- 
nition of  adults  (a  point  which  observers  in  this  field  have 
always  had  carefully  in  mind  and  which  is  against  the 
trend  of  their  opinion,  as  witness  nearly  one  hundred  words 
that,  after  all  eliminations  due  to  this  or  other  sources, 
are  thought  to  be  sporadic  but  real  creations  by  the  child). 
He  has  elsewhere  a  few  paragraphs  on  childish  speech, 
imagination  and  drawing,  but  even  in  bis  discussion  of 
childish  speech  where  he  comes  closest  to  the  subject,  he 
shows  only  a  very  limited  acquaintance  with  the  volumi- 
nous literature  upon  it,  and  has  nothing  new  to  suggest. 

His  knowledge  of  comparative  or  animal  psychology 
seems  to  be  essentially  confined  to  the  early  works  of  Bo- 
manes  and  Lubbock.  In  this  domain,  also,  he  is  interested 
chiefly  in  the  fate  of  the  applicability  of  certain  of  his  own 

>  FhiloMiAiBcbe  StuJicD.    Bd.  XI,  18M,  pp.  SM-CeS. 
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few  nibria  and  hM  never  dme  or  hid  in  hw  UlK»«toi7 
or  elsewhere  any  work  or  observation  upon  animals.  Here 
then  are  two  great  alighted  &elds.  B«search  here  most  not 
disturb  the  circles  of  his  logical  and  method-rerering  mind. 
But  why,  we  ask,  should  this  able  anatomist  and  physiol- 
ogist of  one  special  type  of  the  adult  male  mind,  hom» 
acadcmicuM,  he  so  indisposed  to  rec<^ize  psychie  embry- 
ology and  eompsrative  psj'chic  anatomy  and  physiology  T 
Why,  instead  of  seeing  their  promise  and  potency,  does  he 
use  the  whule  weight  of  his  uiflucnee  to  disparage  instead 
of  develop  thcmT  In  the  same  frosty  way  as  he  treats 
them,  his  own  early  endeavors  were  treated  by  the  physiol' 
ogists  and  pliysiviHts  wlio  were  in  tlicir  prime  wlicn  he  was 
young.  But  he  lias  made  good,  and  those  representing 
these  newer  lines  which  he  sligtits  or  dcspisvA  arc  rapidly 
doing  the  same.  I  cannot  tliiiik  tliat  any  student  of  animal 
iiislinet  or  of  children  i-uuld  with  tlie  best  disposition  to 
ilo  so  liiid  a  single  hflpful  suggestion  in  any  of  his  pages. 
His  entroncc  in  this  field  u  I'ssetitiully  for  the  sake  of  his 
oun  methods  and  to  preserve  his  c-mi  fences.  The  re- 
markable devetopmi-nts  in  the  field  of  child-study  and  in- 
stinct in  recent  years  have  been  entirely  independent 
of  him,  and  liis  own  work  would  have  been  richer  and 
sounder  bad  ho  profited  by  this  material.  Excusable  as 
this  may  be  in  him  at  his  age  and  with  the  great  service 
we  all  owe  him,  its  saddest  aspect  is  that  some  of  his 
yuungor  followers  have  imbibed  his  spirit  in  this  respect, 
absorbed  as  they  are  in  the  bard  task  of  understanding, 
teaching,  and  amplifying  his  work.  In  them  he  has  what 
to-day  is  a  misfortune  for  true  scientific  progress,  s  real 
school  of  the  old.fashioned  type,  cherishing  only  its  own 
insights  and  more  or  loss  closed  to  the  things  without. 

Again,  so  unbiologieally  minded  and  so  unread  is  he 

in  a  domain  so  cognate  with  physiology  (that  some  have 

advocated  that  instead  of  physiological  psychology  we  speak 

of  biol(^icaI  philosophy),  that  the  phenomena  of  sex.  and 
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an  iti  wider  and  higher  irradiationa  are  hardly  maitioned 
in  hit  pages  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  sentiments  that 
spring  (rom  this  root  are  coming  to  be  understood  almost 
as  the  dominant  forces  of  life  in  their  sublimation  into 
morals,  art,  religion,  ele.,  so  that  to  diacoss  feelings  and 
emotiooa  without  these  is  only  a  few  degrees  less  absurd 
than  to  play  "Hamlet"  with  Hamlet  left  out  Save  for 
a  few  minor  references  to  phalliciam  in  bis  treatment  of 
religion  in  the  "  VSlkerpaychoIogie, "  and  a  few  other  spo- 
radic and  passing  mentions,  no  one  would  suspect  from  liis 
pages  that  this  emotion-instinct  had  any  special  psycho- 
logical significance.  In  nearly  all  departments  of  this  sub- 
ject, then,  he  is  silent  or  forma),  and  the  very  word  "ado- 
lescence" is  hardly  in  his  vocabulary,  while  "heredity" 
and  "love"  fare  little  better,  and  the  very  names  of  Men- 
del and  'W'eissmann  are  each  uiciittoned  but  once  in  his 
"Psycbologie," ' 

Perhaps  nothing  Wuiidt  ever  wrote  lias  caused  so  many 
of  his  admirers  and  would-be  followers  more  grief  and 
pain  than  bis  articles  disparaging  the  applications  of  psy- 
chology.* Tliat  Meumann,  one  of  his  most  gifted  pupils, 
who  had  previously  made  at  least  three  important  contri- 
butions to  pure,  should  have  turned  to  educational  psychol- 
ogy' seemed  to  the  master  almost  apostasy.  So  he  praises 
his  earlier  and  points  out  the  dangers  of  his  later  peda- 
gogical studies,  and  calls  upon  him  almo»<t  pathetically  to 
return  from  his  wanderings  to  the  true  fold.  Perhaps  had 
^leumann  remained  true  to  his  drat  love  he  might  have 
been  AVundt's  natural  successor,  whose  earnestness  in  all 
this  matter  would  be  personally  more  explicable.  Wundt 
points  as  his  ideal  to  Rontgen  and  his  rays,  which  were 

'  The  tanett  and  most  eoinpetrnt  aDd  eoMervatWe  eritical  «•■ 
timate  of  vliat  it  now  tctna  that  pajeh6\t>gj  mnit  accept  hers  ia 
found  in  R.  Bleuter'a  Payeho^analfaa  Freud'a  Verteidigunc  nod 
kritlaehs  Bemerkungen,  Leiptig,  IBIl,  110  pp. 

'S««  Ueber  r«ln  und  angcwaudte  Pijebologie.  Payehologiaebe 
Stndien,  BJ.  5, 1910,  pp.  1-47. 
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dbeovered  hy  purely  flciratiAe  studies  with  do  thouflit  of 
tbe  wide  range  which  their  praetiesl  applieatioos  have 
BiDce  been  fuund  to  have  and  to  which  their  diacoverer  has 
remained  in  academic  aloofneaa  and  superiority.  Of  the 
philosophers  from  Plato  to  Ilegel  not  a  few  of  them  have 
conscicutiously  tried  to  apply  their  ideas  to  education. 
Although  Wundt  seems  to  almost  condone  Kraepelin  for 
applying  psychology  to  psychiatiy,  of  which  he  has  made 
the  most  important  reconstruction,  he  findi  little  to  com- 
mend and  much  to  criticize  in  Stem's  Avtfrage  method 
and  results,  and  despite  the  contributions  thus  made  to 
psychology  and  to  legal  tcxtimouy,  makes  the  remarkable 
statement  that  this  "can  teach  us  nothing  concerning  the 
illusions  of  sense  and  nieiiiory  or  the  variations  of  atten- 
tion." Nur,  he  adiU,  cnn  it  \A\  at  anything  of  iiniMirtancfl 
eonecraing  normal  iiicmory.  CliilJ-stud>',  too,  and  pi^eho- 
gcnrsis,  he  refunos  to  »eknowleilge  ox  true  psychology  bo- 
causc  the  conditions  of  study  cannot  be  controlled  or  the 
problems  isolated  enough  to  make  them  exact.  Tlie  way  of 
orthodox  jMiychoIogy  to  him  is  hard,  straight  and  narrow. 
To  know  the  soul  scientifieally  we  must  work  in  the  labor*- 
tory  with  apparatus  and  technical  methods  and  the  crying 
needs  of  the  world  and  the  great  experiments  that  life  and 
disease  are  making  on  ro  vast  a  scale  around  us  the  true 
psychologist,  he  thinks,  sliould  allow  to  go  on  with  their 
precious  data  unntitiz^. 

Yet  there  .is  one  doui.-iin  of  psychologizing  afield  which 
is  permissible,  viz.,  VoliierpsycfuAogir,  Here  psychology 
may  respond  to  the  call  of  the  world  and  come  out  from 
the  laboratory  into  the  open.  It  is  where  he  entcn  this 
domain  niid  here  alone  that  Wnndt,  to  our  thinking,  has 
kept  himself  young  and  growing,  but  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  all  his  labored  justification  of  this  kind  of  work 
does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  others  above  that 
he  taboos.  Tct  here  those  he  has  trained  and  inspired  in 
the  experimental  field  have  shown  hitherto  but  little  dispo- 
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aitioD  to  follow  bim,  while  the  vigorous  children  whom  h« 
repudiates  will  hardly  fail  to  protest  that  they  are  after 
all  his  most  legitimate  pn^eny.    Many  of  these  who  hav« 
made  the  most  and  best  contributions  to  folk  pqrcholi^cy 
had  no  more  training  than  the  best  of  those  who  answer 
questionnaires  on  childhood.    Both  have  put  down  in  their 
own  unskilled  but  truthful  way  faets  they  saw  which  were 
often  new  and  atrange,  and  although  we  often  wish  they 
were  more  expert,  the  scientific  world  is  accepting  moat 
of  their  reports  with  and  sometimes  without  much  critical 
sifting.    In  Wundt's  treatment  of  the  topics  of  children's 
language,  gesture  and  imagination,  ho  has  made  such  use 
as  served  bis  purpose  of  just  such  data  and  used  them 
as  Darwin  used  the  letters  and  oWrvationa  of  breeders 
and  observers  the  world  over  who  were  often  unknown  to 
him.    Finally  even  pragmatism  he  condemns,*  as  we  should    . 
expect,  from  three  motives.    First,  that  much  of  the  phi- 
losophy that  he  reveres  and  has  treated  would  be  disal-     < 
lowed  by  the  pragniatist ;  secondly,  his  academic  ideals  of    * 
pure  science  lead  him  to  iinder\'n1ue  practicalities  gener-    | 
ally;  lastly,  it  certainly  docs  not  chime  with  his  theory  / 
of  wilL 

Klost  drastic  of  all  are  his  criticism  and  repudiation  of 
the  Wiirzhurgcrs,  who  have  for  now  nearly  twelve  yeara 
attracted  growing  attention.  Having  little  apparatus  in 
their  new  laboratory,  they  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and 
boldly  attacked  the  highest  problems  by  what  AVundt  dubs 
the  Avsfrage  method.  After  reacting  to  certain  problems 
involving  an  act  of  reflection  and  responding  by  a  word 
or  gesture  meaning  that  it  was  or  was  not  understood,  the 
subjects  were  afterward  questioned  by  the  investigator 
concerning  everything  that  went  on  in  their  minds  in  the 
process  of  responding  to  the  invocation  to  think.  This 
whole  procedure  AVundt  deems  ille^timate.'  lie  lays  down 

■KMBcSehriftn.    Bana  S,  1B11,  p.  SS4. 

■KleiM  SfhrifteD.    Band  B,  1011,  pp.  24S  et  seq. 
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the  fcdlowing  (oar  mla  to  which  all  proper  p^jrcbdogieal 
experiment*  must  etrnfono:  (1)  The  observer  must  if  pot- 
sible  be  in  a  position  to  determine  himself  beforehand  the 
entrance  of  the  process  to  be  observed.  (2)  He  mart  M 
tar  as  pcsaible  grasp  the  phenomenon  in  a  state  of  strained 
attention  and  foUow  its  course.  (3)  Every  observatioB 
must,  in  order  to  make  the  results  certain,  be  capable  of 
being  repeated  several  times  under  the  same  eooditiom. 
(4)  The  conditims  under  which  the  phenomena  appear 
must  ^  found  out  hj  the  variation  of  the  attendant  eir> 
cunistanccs  and  when  this  is  done  the  various  cf>hercnt  ex- 
periments must  be  varied  according  to  a  plan,  partly  t^ 
eliminating  certain  stimuli  entirely  and  partly  by  grading 
their  strength  or  quality.  On  the  basis  of  these  rules  he 
formulates  his  objections  to  the  Auafragc  methods  some> 
what  OS  follon-a:  (1)  They  arc  no  real  experiments  but 
self-observations  under  difGcultics  or  with  hindrances.  Not 
one  of  the  above  conditions  for  psychological  experiments 
is  met  but  aU  are  violated.  (2)  Of  all  the  forms  of  self- 
observations  these  arc  the  most  incomplete.  They  occupy 
the  mind  of  the  ob^rver  with  unexpected,  more  or  less 
di(BL-iilt  problems,  and  demand  of  hiiu  that  he  also  observe 
the  conditions  of  bis  own  consciousness.  (3)  In  both  forms 
of  their  application  they  are  to  be  rejected.  The  questions 
before  the  experiment  place  self-observation  under  the  un- 
favorable influence  of  examination  pressure  and  the  ques- 
tions afterward  open  wide  the  door  to  the  disturbing  influ- 
ence of  suggestion.  Both  forms  act  against  self-observa- 
tion in  the  most  exquisite  way,  for  they  put  the  subject, 
who  must  observe  himself,  under  the  control  of  another 
person  while  he  himself  is  supposed  to  do  it.  (4)  The 
question  method  violates  the  venerable  rule  that  in  order 
to  solve  complex  problems  one  must  first  be  familiar  with 
the  solution  of  simple  ones.  As  a  result  the  attention 
changes  «ith  consciousness  and  the  observer  falls  a  vie- 
tim  to  the  popular  error  of  believiog  that  all  that  goes  on 
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in  consciousness  can  be  directly  followed  by  self-observa- 
tion.' To  this  BQhler  replied  with  some  acerbity.*  Into 
the  controversy  tbiu  inau^rated  we  cannot  enter  here 
save  to  insert  the  following  note: 

Introspection  is  aa  old  and  as  broad  as  setf-consciouBneaa, 
and  to  some  degree  is  involved  in  consciousness  itself.  As  ap- 
plied to  the  higher  tbought  processes,  it  goes  back  of  Descartes 
to  at  least  Plato's  epistcmological  dialoi^ieB.  Hence,  there  is 
nothing  essentially  new  in  the  procedure  of  the  Wiinbur^ra 
except  in  their  close  ranged  and  morselizing  method  of  focusing 
and  reporting  upon  these  processes.  Wundt  hsd  repeatedly  and 
strongly  insisted  that  exact  experimental  oiethods  conld  not  be 
applied  here  because  of  the  complexity  of  this  type  of  menta- 
tion. His  conKen-atire  attitude  was  no  doubt  connected  with 
the  fact  that  the  output  of  his  own  laboratory  showed  a  con- 
stantly increasing  predominance  of  method  over  matter.  Indeed, 
not  a  few  of  his  disciples  here  and  elsewhere  were  growing  dis- 
coura;^,  some  cotsciously  and  some  no  doubt  unconsciously, 
concerning  the  prospects  of  their  own  department.  Some  were  a 
trifle  weary  of  its  limitations.  Hence  when  the  Wiinburgers 
broke  away  from  these  dicta  of  the  master  and  actually  began 
to  study  little  actlcts  of  reason  under  more  or  less  controlled 
laboratory  conditions,  carefully  rcconling  a  vast  body  of  multi- 
farious, in«picnt  and  accompanj-ing  i>rocesscs  (hat  had  usually 
been  regarded  as  waste  by-products,  ex ))eri mentation  almost  dis- 
covered a  new  world,  and  great  was  the  joy  of  those  who  were 
coming  (o  feci  (henisetves  shut  in  to  the  study  of  the  lower 
processes.  Indeed,  it  was  an  epoch  so  suddenly  to  find  a  field 
where  there  was  matter  so  abundant  and  easily  accessible  and 
so  little  method  necessary,  and  the  contrast  of  tliis  with  the 

*  Uchcr  Ansfrage  Expcrimcnte  □.  QIjct  die  Mclhodcn  Her  Psj- 
eboL  dea  DcDkcna  von  W.  Wuadt,  P^choL  Stuilicn,  Bd.  3,  1S07,  pp. 
301-36a 

■Archiv  t.  d.  Onimte  P^chologie,  IIHH,  Vot.  XI,  pp.  445'45B. 
See  hIso  an  exeellcnt  report  upon  the  work  of  the  individuals  who 
originaled  the  Wunburg  School  bj  P.  Bovet,  L'^tnde  exp^rinwa- 
tale  de  jiigcntcnt  et  de  la  prDs6e.  Arehiv  d.  Psfchologie,  IMS-B, 
Vol  8,  pp.  S-4S. 
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pneedinif  statu  wliera  method  wMapproacbinff  its  mszimnm  and 
matter  its  nunimum  was  almost  duzying.  WnndlUnim,  wU«h 
bad  not  only  promised  but  dona  so  gn»t  and  menwrabls  m  serriea^ 
was  probabl7,  on  tbe  whole,  in  the  earl;  stages  of  a  deelinet  if 
not  in  tbe  namhen  of  its  disciples  at  least  in  tbe  Tslne  vt  its 
ontpnt,  so  tbst  tbe  WQnhnigera  brought  a  new  dispensatiaB  ia 
which  logie  and  metaphjnca  if  not  epislemo1of;j  itself  wen 
opened  to  experimental  methods  b;  Maibe,  Meeaer,  Aeh,  Oi^ 
Biihler,  Watt  and  many  othera.  The  end  of  an  old  thoa  beeami 
tba  iNsinning  of  a  new  period. 

Tbe  new  introapeetion  is  probably  in  its  infanqr,  and  then 
an  many  and  new  methods  yet  to  be  developed  and  protocols 
even  vaaler  than  those  already  accessible  will  be  forthcoming. 
On  the  one  band,  it  would  seem  that  the  observation  of  psyehls 
processes  ran  furnish  empirical  data  for  the  study  of  tha 
intimate  behavior  of  our  own  minds  by  not  a  few  of  tbe  same 
canons  tbat  we  follow  in  coIlcclinK  objective  data  in  the  stud^ 
of  conduct  in  men  and  animals — of  which  indeed  thought  Is  A 
part.  But  there  are  important  dilTcrenees.  A  subject  who  pv- 
forms  a  tadc  when  his  mind  is  pcrvsded  by  a  sense  tbat  bs 
must  remember  and  rciiort  ui>on  all  his  stales  snd  processes  and 
catch  all  of  e\'cn  those  factors  which  naturally  tend  to  fade  be- 
yond recall  in  a  few  seconds  works  in  a  manner  essentially  artl- 
fidal,  for  most  of  (lie  problems  that  life  sets  us  are  of  a  radi- 
cally different  nature.  Stwh  a  subject  must  idmply  deseribe, 
we  are  told,  and  ignore  meanings,  although  others  tell  us  that 
thought  in  its  ^-ery  nature  is  pragmotie.  Communication,  too^ 
is  a  very  different  matter  on  which  introspection  baa  as  yet 
almost  nothing  to  say.  ^Vhile  we  are  perfomung  the  task  sat 
we  are  told  that  we  must  forget  the  coming  hold-up  and  report 
later  what  occurred  by  the  perseveration  tendencies  we  find  after 
we  torn  tbe  mental  e>-e  inward  to  tell  us  how  we  saw.  This  it 
in  fact  as  hard,  if  not  as  inipoNuble,  as  to  forget  sn  impmding 
usmination  when  we  are  cramming  for  it  The  point  is  tbat 
in  auch  types  of  introspection  there  is  alwsys  a  seemid  Amfg^ha, 
the  flnt  being  the  instructions  and  the  second  tbe  unformulated 
demand  to  report.  I  do  not  find  that  the  obsesrion  of  tbe  forth- 
coming report  has  ever  been  adequately  studied,  sltbougb  it  may 
be  no  less  all-pervsding  than  the  Aufgahe  itself.  jlf 
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Aj^in,  in  reporting  new  processes,  we  find  that  some  Ihinga 
stand  ont  elearlj  ind  othen  lees  so.  Tben  eome  yet  others  that 
an  atill  more  hiizy,  and  so  on  nntil  anto-euggestion  most  play 
a  yvej  important  rSle.  Here  we  need  more  introspection  of  the 
aet  of  introspection  itself,  of  which  we  know  little,  ereept  it* 
reanlla.  We  feel  st  the  end  of  a  eonseientionsly  performed  in- 
trospection that  there  sre  yet  msnjr  further  probable  and,  baek 
of  them,  many  possible  faeton,  and  then  if  there  is  an  Atufragt 
it  is  extremely  provocative  of  sources  of  error,  as  the  Stem 
experiments  have  shown.  As  Dilling  says,  recollection  Is  meta- 
morphosis. However  nvid  and  with  however  florid  details  the 
protocol  ia  worked  out,  and  however  glibly  it  is  reported,  one 
can  hardly  escape  the  conviction  in  the  flrst  stage  of  catching 
(he  vanishing  engranimes  that  there  is  a  moss  of  residue  not  ex- 
hausted in  the  report.  Indeed  there  is  often  the  feeling  that  a 
quite  different  sj-stem  of  stresses  and  elements  in  the  constella- 
tions of  imagery  and  ideas  would  faara  been  about  as  accurate 
a  stoiy  of  whnt  occnrrcd  as  the  story  actually  given.  At  the 
best,  there  is  no  such  control  as  in  obscrvini;  outer  objects  and 
processes,  for  only  the  introspcctor  can  tice  bb  own  inner  states. 
For  him  thnr  eaie  is  their  percijti  and  he  unconsciously  gravi- 
tates toward  a  kind  of  ciiistemolo^pcal  solipsism  just  be  truly  as 
a  hysterical  pntient  evolves  systems  that  are  of  profound  interest 
to  a  physician.  So  the  loo  introverted  introspector  teams  to 
bring  to  light  a  fatvinating  account  of  the  uncontrolled  happen- 
ings within  his  soul,  which  are  often  marvelonsly  unique  and 
fascinating.  Of  course  no  one  would  for  an  instant  suspect 
the  trained  and  eminent  men  who  have  introspected  for  our 
benefit  of  anything  but  the  most  absolute  honesty  and  sincerity, 
but  one  cannot  help  asking  what  is  tbe  psychological  effect  upon 
fanman  nature  of  this  habit  of  self-en\isagement  of  anto-sugrres- 
tive  happenings  within  that  no  one  else  can  by  any  possibility 
know  as  we  dot  How  and  bow  far  (ben  can  othen  use  these 
delectable  Belf-reveta(ionsf  Sball  we  lake  e\-er>-thing  at  its 
face  value?  Are  there  any  criteria  by  which  we  could  eliminate 
the  returns  of  some  far  gone  theorist  or  rq^uish  wag,  who  might 
set  out  to  be  entertaining  by  inventions  on  purpose  to  impose 
upon  the  investigatort  Are  there  no  new  and  as  yet  undriectcd 
sources  of  error  in  all  this  new  and  imexplored  field  t  Surely 
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witk  tU  Um  poHiUa  nwtbad>  of  intrMiwclion,  ao  ona  hM  a 
ri^  to  My  to  any  om  ebe,  a>  eertain  FreudUna  day  *Toa  nwt 
gal  oar  rmHs  by  oar  mctbodi  or  you  an  no  tma  intnapartor.* 
Div«ts«neaa  w  tv  vastly  ontnumber  agrawaouta.  My  owa 
taugaty,  «.  0^  for  "meaning*  it  a  bri^it  noelaaa  lUoiDg  ap 
throngh  a  daitar  and  !«■■  cleariy  onllined  maaa,  wfaila  ProfcHor 
Titchaoer'B  ia  tlw  glint  of  a  colored  dipper  bandla.  Yet  wa 
mean  approximaldy  the  nma  IbinK  by  "nManinfc,"  noogb  aa 
at  leait  to  ondarttand  each  otfaer,  altbougb  tbera  ia  notbinc  ia 
eoBunoB  in  our  iniaiceiy.  Fnim  thti  it  mMitd  Mcm  to  follow 
tbat  tha  tboogtit  we  uae  in  eonimuiiiration  b  eitber  imageleaa 
or  alaa  tbat  we  have  not  really  got  at  ita  tma  inugeiy. 

In  my  own  iulros|>eclionB  of  two  hnndrcd  abetraet  wordi,  I 
And  nueb  of  the  data  to  be  simply  infantiliara  or  iraageriea  of 
oDeqiuTocally  cbildish  oripn.  Uany  of  them  are  aho  as  inda- 
vaiit  aa  aie  etymolajnca  >o  sentence  meanings.  Even  on  themea 
I  have  most  elaborated  I  often  find  &  fueitive  Puek-ltlM  irnagny 
that  seems  to  be  s  kind  of  mdimentary  or  vestigial  organ  related 
to  real  Ikongbt  perhaps  about  as  such  vestiEea  are  to  Iha  adnlt 
body  and  ita  funclions.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  serva  as  a 
looBcly  attached  tag  or  label  of  our  imageleaa  thought  The 
htdd-up  type  of  intmsixxlion  ought  to  suddenly  catch  a  vaiy 
real  and  intense  type  of  -  mentation  and  make  it  stand  and  deliver 
what  ia  in  it.  The  act  introspected  should  not  be  trivial,  nor 
without  an  end  save  only  itself.  Such  a  hold-up  would  be  almost 
a  shock  and  the  report  can  not  be  entirely  nnlike  the  reeslling 
of  dnsive  dreams  upon  waking  or  the  effort  to  coeree  memory 
to  deli^'er  op  its  eoutents  to  recollection,  in  wbicb  proeeaa  wo 
are  often  prone  to  think  hypothetical ly  or  in  phrases  perbaps 
sometimes  actually  muttered  sotto  voce,  "sueh  as,"  '^  i^" 
"somehow  like,"  "either,"  "or,"  "perhapa,"  "was  it,"  to  that  a 
certain  Freudian  Entitetlung  or  secondary  BearbeitiMg  is  somfr 
times  almost  ine^'itahle.  The  protocol  may  be  given  while  wa 
are  in  a  slsts  not  unlike  that  in  which  dreams  are  coaxed  to  de- 
velop into  the  waking  consdousness.  Again,  the  danger,  trifling 
thou^  it  he  in  most  subjecb^  of  EntstfUung  ia  hard  to  obviate 
and  often  s  eauHr  motive  may  be  detected,  especially  with 
reference  to  painful  or  discraditable  or  betraying  thoughta,  wbito 
the  question  of  a  tendency  of  tlie  introspeetive  habit  toward  a 
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new,'ev«ii  thougli  very  mild,  typ«  of  panuimM  GrubeU*Mmg 
mart  be  at  least  eonsideied.  We  sorelj  shonid  not  become  h;- 
Itoehondriaeal  abont  our  tbought  symptoms.  In  a  way  there 
will  be  no  or^non  in  Itiifl  field  nntil  we  hsTe  a  psychology  of 
introapecltou  which  shall  dear  up  theae  diffleulties  and  give 
us  eriteria  and  better  controL 

Of  eouise  the  words  with  which  we  must  commnnicate  the 
findings  of  our  introspections  are  roujch,  general,  too  few,  and 
ingrowing  consciousness  can  at  best  only  furnish  certain  spedfie 
data  so  that  its  rdle  as  a  muse  or  oracle  must  not  be  magnified. 
Introspection  in  a  sense  inverts  apperception  which  has  a  voli- 
tional or  outward  reference.  It  studies  mental  processes  by  thrar 
after-images,  which  are  more  defects  than  perfections  of  vision. 
If  we  are  "watching  out"  inward,  then  one  part  of  the  mind  is 
■et  off  against  another  part,  while  in  the  most  efficient  thinking 
the  soul  acts  as  a  unit  and  there  is  little  left  to  look  on  and 
report.  Again,  if  conscioiisness  is  in  its  nature  remedial  or 
therapeutic,  introspection  is  not  the  high  level  of  bealthfnl  men- 
tation, hut  might  easily  become  a  psychosis.  Our  mental  pro- 
cesses when  functioning  at  tbeir  best  are  like  the  sun,  which, 
though  it  casts  all  shadows,  can  ne^'cr  see  any  of  them,  and 
indeed  we  should  Icani  little  of  tlie  sun  by  tlwir  study,  nor  shall 
we  from  introspections  if  they  are  really  confined  to  marginal 
processes.  Hence  it  is  those  who  believe  that  the  ipsissinial 
nature  of  all  thought  is  imnginal  and  can  be  got  at  by  inlio- 
spcction  that  magnify  this  function,  while  it  is  quite  possible  on  ' 
the  other  band  that  these  scrappy  flotsam-jetsam  images  and 
inncn'Dlions  that  accompany  them  are  its  defccta  rather  than 
its  perfections,  as  they  certainly  are  vastly  more  individusi  and 
*  Tariable  and  therefore  of  course  less  generic  than  the  thought- 
function  itself.  A  good  many  of  such  data  are  like  exuvia  or 
casts,  the  gill-stils  and  dew-claws  of  thought,  the  fossils  or  hard 
parts  from  which  we  infer  eoncliiuons  concerning  the  thought 
itself.  In  the  new  Introspection  there  is  always  a  certain  parti- 
tion of  the  psyche  into  active  and  passive.  Skilled  and  patient 
introvernon  may  very  likely  make  eonlributions  of  far  greater 
value  tban  all  the  patient  stndy  of  after-images  did,  but  the 
dangers  and  limitations  of  both  have  soma  analogy  with  eaeh 
other.    That  they  will  have  hit;h  i^etie  valo^  shedding  light 
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Dot  only  OB  ttw  indiTidnil,  but  on  Iba  phjlelie  devdopsMiUl  U*- 
tarj  of  thoogfat,  I  for  onv  am  qidte  eonvinnd,  althongh  p^f- 
«bolofj  b  ml)7  DOW  ia  Um  tt^s^  of  collertinc.  Ita  attitado  ii 
not  <ntiral7  unliko  Uut  of  tb«  eulerpruing  fnlpiina  of  oarij 
cnMiCnf  days  who  flnt  found  foanb  of  aeo  lifo  apan  Iho 
Alps  and  ex|>Iaii)ed  tbeir  pmoK*  Ibeolopealljr  bennao  tbtf 
could  no  Diora  forcMe  geology  and  paleontology  than  tha  modoB 
introapcctor  can  fome*  what  gcnetK  psychology  m  to  h»anBWi 
It  ia  well  (o  take  account  of  the  aimival  value  and  power  of  tha 
part  in  our  word-douinaled  tbinking,  but  tha  real  proecH  of 
thought  ia  too  perfectly  evolved  lo  leave  many  banal  imagea  la 
coDaciouaBcaa.  Poanbly  they  tend  to  bring,  keep  or  recall  into 
tba  conadoua  stale  proecaMi  which  can  become  perfect  only  wbea 
cotueionaaesa  ia  skmghcd  off  or  trauMcndcd  so  that  my  own 
eotMlmioii  at  any  rate,  from  atudica  elaewhere  to  be  reported 
ia  that  the  moat  intimata  and  elHcicnt  meriitioa  ia  the  moot 
inaceemble  (o  introaiwclion. 

Thia  movement  marka  one  vei;  sipiiflcant  and  wlMrfeaoma 
change  of  attitude  in  modem  psycholof^.  All  the  diapoaitioiia, 
Ei>utellMnge»,  determining  tendencies,  atlituilea,  AnUtgen,  fadti- 
tiuliona,  the  problem  of  imagelcsa  ttiougUt  itwlf,  ete^  invito  pay- 
chology  to  a  deeper  and  lea  eonseioua  stratum  of  tbe  aouL  They 
take  ua  a  most  aigniflcant  step  nearer  tbe  underlying  evolatmi- 
ary  nisua  or  push-up  or  will-to-live  and  will  compel  certain  eor- 
relationa  with  the  Freudian  psychology  with  ita  doetrinea  of 
wish  and  the  great  Eitutellung  of  sex  lov&  For  instance,  a  few 
yean  ago,  revisiting  a  farm  that  I  bad  not  seen  ainea  I  was 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  coming  acro«  a  wild  rose-huah,  lo  my 
amazement  I  experienced  aomclhing  very  like  a  aob  io  the  throat 
and  tears  in  the  eyes.  I  could  evoke  at  first  no  intdleetiia]  az- 
perienee  or  even  memory,  but  upon  the  heels  of  thcae  challen^ng 
physiologicBl  phenomena  came  an  image  of  my  mother  in  tha 
front  door  in  tbe  distance  as  she  used  to  stand  many  yean  ago^ 
although  even  the  house  is  gone.  Then  came  an  image  <tf  bar 
ainging  "The  Last  Rose  of  Sumtner,"  and  Anally  a  auggestioa 
that  I  had  associated  this,  to  me  in  ehildbood,  very  patbetie 
aong  with  this  particular  rceebush.  Very  likely  the  ecmatellatioa 
contained  other  factors,  for  prettier  roses  grew  about  the  hooN, 
and  my  mother  greatly  loved  flowers  in  general,  and  perhaps  I 
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majr  hn-n  felt  juvenila  patbos  that  ao  beautifnl  ■  flower  shoald 
grow  wild  unong  tbe  bnkea  of  a  pasture,  and  I  maj  have  had 
■ome  tbonglit  of  transpIsDting  it  This,  of  eoune,  is  veiy  far 
from  the  Wfinbarg  type  of  introspection.  Still  it  falls  vei; 
well  within  the  genua  and  illustrates  eertain  dangers.  Had  I 
been  able  to  recall  nothing  of  these  reminiscences  about  the 
wild  rose,  even  though  a  psycho-analyser  had  brought  me  to  a 
mon  or  lea  hypnoidsl  state  so  that  revery  might  play  freely, 
or  if  no  Auifrage  had  evoked  anything  further,  or  if  I  had  been 
ncurotie  or  degenerate,  or  if  my  throat  feelings  had  been  the 
result  of  Knne  psychic  trauma  and  there  had  been  no  escape 
into  memory,  then  this  whole  constellation  might  have  come  to 
express  itself  as  a  hysterical  globus  or  pcrlinps  as  sobs  of  a 
clonic  and  controlled  kind.  But  in  point  of  fnd,  nlt1innj;h  dur- 
ing that  same  summer  and  several  since  I  have  rcnKited 
this  scene,  there  has  been  no  trace  of  such  symptoms,  but  only 
a  kind  of  introspection.  Now,  the  %'ague  and  volmiiinous  feel- 
ings which  I  had  toward  that  rosebush  were  prubably  closely 
paralleled  by  the  intense  and  felichislic  sensations  of  Harnold 
at  tbe  first  sight  of  the  toe-poised  foot  of  Gradiva.'  Those 
who  have  read  this  story,  wliicli  Freud  thinks  more  typicnt  than 
almost  any  real  case,  will  remember  that  for  this  young  wouian- 
hating  oithnologist,  who  was  so  fascinated  by  the  east  of  this 
tini(|iie  foot  and  went  to  Pompeii  and  elsewhere  to  parallel  and 
explain  it,  this  expcricnee  was  the  nucleus  of  a  very  compli- 
rated  but  quite  submerged  lore  experience  with  a  girl  vliom  be 
had  known  all  the  j'ears  of  his  childhood,  but^had  so  ignored 
and  forgotten  that  when  he  first  met  bb  old  acquaintance  he 
mistook  her  for  a  Pompciinn  come  to  lifcr  and  she  cured  him  by 
falling  into  Ms  moods  at  first  and  recalling  step  by  step  their 
old  acquaintance. 

We  must  realize,  however,  how  large  the  field  of  introspection 
is  and  not  l>ecome  esoteric  and  raise  the  ety  of  amateurishnen 
against  psychologists  who  attempt  new  ways.  This  was  the  atti- 
tude long  affected  by  Hegelians,  a  club  of  whom,  for  instance, 
many  years  ago  in  Boston  insiitted  that  James  did  not  under- 
stand Hegel  because  he  could  not  agree  with  him,  so  (hat  he  felt 
*  Der  Wahn  nnd  die  Trlume  in  W.  JeiMD'a  OradiTS  by  8.  Fiend, 
Lsipiig,  1908,  81  p. 
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cnapdlcd  to  rtaO.  bj  Ui  brilSaat  paper  cntUM  "Som  HaH- 
■boml"  It  ii  illiHtnlcd  alio  to  mjr  mind  b;  Jnag^  and  Kiuat 
Joot^  nccnt  innatenec  Hut  UortoM  Priaee  fid  boI  mdvitaBd 
Fnod  Inilj  beeaiM  be  did  Mt  find  tbat  Ua  laat  nmaikabla 
eSM  caaflnDed  tbe  FreodiaB  nibrici^  wfacn  U  faet  it  was  one 
vbxb  I  can  totitj  frota  pcraooal  aeqaaintanee  ibowed  vbimmb 
tTpea  of  mnhiple  petsooalily  for  whidt  Freud  has  not  pnmded. 
Indeed,  Jones  almost  intimate*  tlul  he  has  atndied  ao  maaj 
more  caeca  than  Prince  that  be  (Jones)  is  therefore  joatiBed  in 
SHuaung,  witboot  seeing  Prince's  |talient,  what  tbe  latter  <Bd 
or  sboold  bd  in  ber.  Bo  too  it  docs  not  follow  that,  betauaa 
one  jiejeboh^^ist  has  made  so  many  thousand  intmspeetions  or 
erolTcd,  matared  and  refined  bis  own  methodic  others  maj  not 
snddenlj  reach  other  results  by  other  methods,  wUcb  indeed 
may  be  more  raliiable  and  allained  by  rimpler  ways.  Tbe  tax- 
oBOoiisls  of  Ibe  tbougbt  process  lell  ns  that  we  mnst  forever  As- 
tinguish  between  true  p^Ybolopeal  intrai4MeliaB  and  togie^ 
e|w>leuM(lai7,  metapfajidn,  phjsiolonri  meaning,  commnnieatioa. 
We  mi^  well,  from  Ibis  iimnt  of  view  and  that  of  tbor  re- 
sults to  date,  apply  here  the  FatEdian  phrase  addressed  to  al- 
chemy "Zwar  ibr  Bart  ist  gnio,  doch  hebt  ihr  nit^t  die  RiegcL* 
(Your  key  is  very  cuuiplcx,  j-et  it  does  not  turn  the  lock,)  W« 
hare  yet  to  see  wbat  prufnsianal  introspection  can  do^  wUA 
I  beliere  proiiiUra  to  be  very  ranch  indeed.  But  surely  we  mwt 
not  forget  that  there  ii  a  litllc  of  the  same  difference  here  that 
there  is  between  private  tlunking  or  writing  for  one's  own  per- 
wmsl  edifiealioo  and  writing  for  poblicalioo,  that  aome  of  tbe 
results  of  introspeclion  are  perfectly  clear  and  otben  cxtrenM^ 
uncertain,  that  tbe  mind  fairly  ooses  with  afler-tboivht%  tbat 
qucsliona — as  Stern's  worl:  has  shown — an  exceedingly  fraitfid 
in  sug<:esti(»s  and  in  causing  erron.  What  do  batntnation  and 
eipertness  in  intncpeelion  eonast  off  An  tb^  not  in  pait 
the  ability  to  act  thinking  as  if  it  wen  real  tbinkii^  tn  tiaak 
in  a  falsetto  way  so  neariy  like  tbe  natural  register  tbat  it 
cannot  be  distinguished,  as  singers  often  try  to  add  a  tew  notes 
to  (b«r  upper  regislcrf  School  rbildrcn  often  eomplain  that 
tbey  can  perform  and  understand,  t.  g^  sums  arigfatf  pnmded 
only  tbey  are  not  explained  by  or  lo  Ibem,  for  then  tbi^  an 
panlyxcd,  jwt  as  duMren  first  learning  to  walk  often  fall  wbM 
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tbcy  suddenlj  mlica  what  Ibey  are  d<ung.  Tbe  proee»  to  ba 
inlrospeeted  is,  at  any  rale  nt  fint,  far  eaMer  m  wetl  u  briefer 
than  tbe  introapeetion.  Proeessea  tbat  toid  to  lapse  to  the 
mKooaciotts  are  dragged  into  more  focal  regions  of  appereeptioa 
or  into  a  searchlight  to  which  they  are  not  aeeustomed.  Tbia 
givca  them  a  certain  artiflcialitj.  It  would  seem  that  a  process 
which  we  ar«  just  bediming  to  acquire,  e.  p.,  typewrilini^  would 
furnish  the  best  uiatcrial  for  introspection,  and  that  completed 
processes  would  furnish  the  leoiit,  so  that  tbe  more  perfectly 
the  mind  worked  the  less  we  could  lell  about  it  The  artificial 
laboratory  conditions  not  only  often  provoke  actual  sleepiness, 
but  give  the  processes  experimented  on  another  goal  than  the 
natural,  namely  llieir  own  envituigenient,  and  this  renders  them  a 
little  mimetic  nnd  scenic  tnstend  of  natural  We  are  actor  and 
audience  by  turns.  Probably  genuine  iulroapcdion  of  a  more 
or  less  perfected  process  neccstiarily  involves  dehabit nation.  It 
is  in  the  direction  of  disNeeliuu  and  analyHis,  We  tend  a  little 
to  revert  to  the  trial  and  error  ittam  Facility  weans  obscura- 
tion and  obliteration  and  impossibility  or  difllcully  of  intro- 
spection. As  we  acquire  facility,  we  ara  less  and  less  able  to 
give  an  account  of  it.  At  any  rate,  expeitness  in  introspection 
must  involve  a  readjustment  between  effective  mentation  and  tbe 
description  of  it.  Facility  in  the  one  tends  to  be  inveiwly  as 
that  of  the  other  or,  in  Aristotelisn  terms,  the  enthymeme  in  its 
highest  embodiment  should  be  least  of  nil  explicable  by  intro- 
spection. 

Perhaps,  as  Betts  thinks,  thought  tends  to  become  imageless 
in  proportion  as  it  becomes  unconsciona  and  vice  \-ersa,  while  at 
a  certain  point,  as  it  sinks  from  the  neo-  to  the  paleo-pallium 
(or,  as  Ferrari'  thinks,  to  the  sympathetie  system),  it  per- 
haps actually  becomes  feeling,  so  tbat  instesd  of  seeing  with 
what  we  have  seen,  thinking  with  what  we  have  thought,  etc,  we, 
in  faet,  feci  with  all  that  we  have  thought,  felt,  willed  or  sensed 
combined,  feeling  being  the  accumulated  deposit  of  experieac& 
At  some  point  down  this  scale,  though  perhaps  not  a  fixed  on^ 
the  indiridual  inherits  as  innate  what  was  acquired  in  bis  fore- 
bears. Or  again,  as  Baldwin  and  Dewey  hold,  concepts  may  be 
'Ferrari,  0.  C:  "Le  emoiioni  •  la  vita  dst  sntMoaseleutie." 
Birista  di   Psleologia,  Vol.  8,    No.   Mato   Aprils,   1912,  pp.  B3-118. 
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gtnovliMd  tonni  of  motor  napoawt,  tb«  redoetioB  to  notor 
[Mltenu  tending  to  unify  tbe  iiiuuf<ddiias  of  expericoM.  nos  tha 
Torioui  motor  pattenu  which  often  manifot  tbenudres  In  tha  U- 
netie  aceompanunenls  of  ideaa  maj  often  abed  Hght  npon  ihSr 
genecis.  Feeliogia  probably  tho  next  great  theme  looming  apbefoc* 
psychology,  onr  present  knowledge  of  wbicb  is  eonfnaang  afanoak 
to  the  verga  of  bankrapley.  Her*  introspection  may  contribnU 
a  little,  but  it  must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  aolved  mainly  tj 
objeeliTe  not  to  say  obserrational  methods. 

Tlius  Wimdt  has  tended  to  isolate  himself  from  his  nat- 
ural allies  and  successors.  But  so  technical  and  elahorata 
had  hb  laboratory  methoda  gron-n  and  so  out  of  proper^ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  his  results,  so  limited  had  hia 
field  become  and,  we  must  add,  so  efficient  and  ho  rich  had 
been  the  previous  output  of  the  niin«i  lie  had  more  or  less 
exhausted  that  a  break  to  uewcr  fields,  even  if  it  did  in- 
volve cruder,  nimpler  oiid  more  superflcial  methods,  was 
inevitable.  Many  of  his  folloivcrs  were  growing  a  little 
anxious  for  the  future  of  the  standard  eye,  ear  and  other 
half-phyBJological  work,  ))ut  these  new  departures  han 
brought  new  tests  and  promise  and  had  Wnndt  been  a 
seer  as  well  as  a  psychologist  he  would  have  made  the 
dreams  of  these  younger  men  the  inspiring  vinons  of  his 
old  age.^ 

'  Ob  ths  othar  ^nd,  ss  Profeswir  Titcbcaer  snggrata  to  w»,  H 
■bould  Dot  be  forgotlrn  tbst  when  Wuntlt  broagkt  MmmsBn  to  Leip- 
sig.  It  was  left  nnJeeidtd  whether  tbe  two  laborstotiM,  one  dcroted 
to  purs  and  one  to  applied  pajebologr,  shonld  be  altimstdj  united  or 
k*ft  dlBtlaet;  sIm  that  there  were  other  reawas  than  the  abovs 
and  uDeonBeeted  with  bis  relatioaa  to  Wnndt,  whj  Meunaaa  ac- 
cepted ths  call  to  Hanburg;  also  that  Wandt  baa  sot  opposed  tha 
laboiatorj  of  tbe  Leiptig  Lekrerrrrcis.  Profesaor  TIteheptr  also  la- 
fonns  me  that  Ktscpelin  preferred  to  be  a  psjehologlst  and  that 
Wnndt  adriied  him  to  turn  to  psychiatry  and  to  that  degiM  Is  n- 
sponsible  for  Us  rigaal  aebleveneiits  is  that  fleld.  Wnadt  also  gn«« 
Helter  to  p^eUatry  and  Otto  naeber  to  physiology.  Protasssr 
Tit«heaer  justly  points  to  Wnndt 's  rtatMchrift,  aiade  op  of  eontrlbn- 
Uons  by  his  stndenti,  as  showing  amosg  them  a  range  of  to^cs  snA 
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Although  Wnodt  devotes  nearly  one  thousand  pages  of 
the  sixth  edition  of  his  "Psychologie"  to  the  senses  and 
■ensatioD  and  their  implicates  (chiefly  to  the  two  higher 
seoaea)  and  gives  us  at  the  outset  nearly  four  hundred 
pages  on  the  nervous  system  (chiefly  a  r£sum£,  for  he  is 
not  a  neurologist),  the  last  or  seventh  section  is  given  up 
to  the  discussion  of  what  he  terms  the  principles  of  natu- 
ral science,  viz.,  causes,  purpose,  mechanism,  energetics, 
noctica  and  parallelism,  in  which  he  embodies  some  of  his 
favorite  philosophical  ideas.  Even  his  doctrine  of  feeling 
and  will  is  attracted  by  the  analogy  of  his  theory  of  sen- 
sations, so  that  he  is  really  a  sensationalist  and  an  asso- 
ciationist,  though  a  rcconstrucli-d  one,  for  his  superstruc- 
ture is  all  built  upon  these  foundations.  Feelings  asso- 
ciate or  fuse  miieh  ns  senKiilions  do,  while  apperception  and 
will  are  directors  and  iiiodiUcrs  of  association.  His  most 
important  contributions  lie  in  llie  advances  he  made  in  pre- 
cisely this  flcld.  Tlie  prominence  lie  gives  to  apperception 
makes  his  psychology  a  focal  rather  than  a  marginal  one 
because  he  assumes  that  the  most  characteristic  phases  of 
psychic  life  take  place  where  consciousness  is  most  highly 
potentializcd.  Apiwrception  is  a  perception  of  perception, 
and  is  the  light  of  all  his  seeing,  and  so  he  is  not  only  an- 
thropomorphic but  ptedciamorphic  (if  we  may  coin  ■ 
clumsy  name  for  a  new  thing),  or  prone  to  interpret  the    ' 

Si  perhapa  no  other  one  man  ia  hit  generallon  could  have  inaplred  in 
atudenta,  Wundt,  too,  haa  never  roiaoBei]  hia  Influence  Id  academic 
circles,  great  aa  it  ia,  drapite  the  fact  that  he  ia  *wtte  to  public 
(unetions  and  never  atlrnd*  acienti&e  confereneca  or  mcettnga  of 
any  lort,  although  hia  succcea  aa  Rector  waa  brilliant.  Profeaior 
TitchencT  notca,  too,  that  hIa  omiiaiona  in  paycholoQr  are  only  tb« 
negative  aide  (which  I  have  magoilted)  of  a  tmnendooa  eommla- 
alon;  that  hia  differences  from  the  Wnnburg  School  are  rcallj  only 
an  e|d*odei  that  I  am  too  aDlagoniatie  and  that  the  true  verdkt  of 
hlatoiy  concemiiig  Wnndt"*  place  will  He  aomewhera  between  n^ 
view  and  inch  a  one  aa  would  be  preaented  by  eo  compWte  and  de- 
voted a  Wnndtian  aa  Wirth. 
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lower  ^fy  the  Usber,  the  Icm  bj  tbe  more  conaeiau  fwoe- 
cnei,  the  limpler  hy  tbe  more  enltirated  and  trained  mea- 
talttJet;  md  yet  aho  he  k  pnme  to  eonitme  the  more  de- 
mentarjr  aeoMOTj,  emotiTe  and  Tolitionel  utintiei  aa  nor- 
matire  for  thaw  btgfao-  thongM,  feeling  and  eonative  op- 
eratiooa  which  hii  psychohigT'  does  not  deal  with,  being 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  more  mdimentaiy  operatioin  of 
the  mort  cultured  raiodt,  as  evidenced  in  his  relativdjr  few 
sabjeetiL 

Indeed,  so  elementary  are  the  processes  Wnndt  chiefly 
deab  with  that  his  [nychology  helps  neither  him  in  writ- 
ing nor  Ds  so  very  much  in  understanding  his  "Volherp^- 
cholo^e,"  which  deals  with  the  highest  forms  of  the  pi^chie 
activities  of  primitive  people  and  mores  among  the  most 
loog-ranged  and  iotricate  processes  of  the  eolleetive  mind. 
Here  none  of  the  conditions  can  be  controlled  or  limited 
in  time  or  space,  for  we  deal  with  secular  activities  of 
large  groups.  The  viewpoints  too  are  new  as  well  as  the 
method,  and  radically  different  from  and  opposed  to  thoae 
with  which  the  laboratory  snd  logic  make  us  familiar. 
Wnndt  however  has  boldly  entered  here  and  hia  remark* 
able  powers  of  compiling,  ordering,  digesting  (for  here 
as  also  in  neurology  he  has  done  no  first-hand  work)  have 
enabled  him,  with  far  more  help  from  his  philosophieal 
than  his  psychological  forcstudies,  to  achieve  gcotune  suc- 
cess. 

Wundt's  passage  to  the,  for  him,  new -field  of  VSOcer- 
psyehologie  is  itself  a  fact  of  great  interest  to  gvneticism, 
nnce  it  is  comparable  to  the  developmental  changes,  often 
marking  distinct  nodes,  so  well  seen  in  Plato,  Kant,  Schd- 
ling,  Fechner,  and  others,  to  say  nothing  of  such  eases  as 
Swedenborg  and  Tolstoi,  whose  work  in  middle  or  later  life 
took  new  directions.  Host  laboratory  psychologists,  like  a 
few  rare  men  in  other  sciences,  insist  on  a  frontage  that 
opens  into  tbe  broad  fields  of  pbilosophy.  They  do  this 
either  from  taste  or,  sometimes,  from  tbe  necessities,  or 
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for  the  secority  of  tfaeir  chain.  But  the  philosophical  ro- 
ister into  which  he  bo  easily  modul&tes  did  not  satisfy  all 
Wundt's  hamaniatic  proclivities,  which  experimental  wortc 
■0  sternly  represses.  His  logical  trend  too  and  his  rich 
experience  in  putting  experimental  results  and  thought  into 
words  interested  him  in  language,  and  his  reflections  on 
the  imagination  and  Oemiisbewegungen  pointed  him  to 
the  psychology  of  speech,  from  which  he  passed  to  that 
of  myth  and  religion.  Thus  we  Iiave  his  rcmai^ahle 
achievement  of  five  stately  volumes  totaling  over  3,000 
pages,  issued  between  the  years  of  1900  and  1909,  when 
the  author  was  68-77  years  of  age.  This  of  itself  is  an 
achievement  perhaps  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  It  shows  a  conservation  of  mental  eoeigy 
which,  particularly  in  one  who  had  toiled  so  hard  and  un- 
remittingly all  his  previous  life,  makes  him  one  of  the 
grandest  of  grand  old  men.  It  suggests  many  unanswer- 
able questions  as  to  his  mode  of  mental  and  physical  r^i- 
men  in  developing  what  James  called  the  higher  powers 
of  man,  how  much  was  due  to  constitution  and  heredity  and 
how  much  to  his  plan  of  life  and  course  of  work,  what  his 
method  of  preparation  and  writing  really  ist  It  makes 
us  feel  that  he  owes  to  the  world  before  he  dies  a  confes- 
sional autohiography  concerning  the  conditions  of  hia  boy- 
hood, his  home,  his  parents,  and  the  other  guiding  influ- 
ences of  hia  early  life  about  which  Ilelmholtz  did  not  scorn 
to  give  his  friends  roost  interesting,  if  all  too  brief,  inti- 
mations. This  so  impersonal  and  reserved  man  owes  thia 
to  his  pupils,  friends,  and  the  public,  for  his  importance 
will  compel,  if  not  challenge,  posterity  to  persistently  ex- 
plain him,  which  Ilcgel  says  ia  the  supreme  criterion,  if 
it  is  also  at  the  same  time  the  penalty  of  greatness.  If 
we  regret  his  lack  of  hospitality  to  developments  along 
other  lines  which  he  has  in  part  inspired,  we  shcndd  not 
forget  at  the  same  time  that  in  the  abovs  work  he  has 
shown  marvelous  capacity  to  embark  on  new  seas  with  the 
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mthoiiaim  of  hit  y oatli  nnilwted  and  liu  Imiltiei  OB- 
dimmcd. 

For  Woodt  the  problem  of  langugc  bottomi  mi  g«B- 
ture  uid  the  movements  expresnve  of  feeling  or  affeethr- 
itjr,  and  so  he  exploits  bis  views  of  the  relations  between 
feeling  and  the  circulation,  and  also  his  tridimensional 
tbeoT7,  as  somewhat  basal,  assoming  that  every  pqrebie 
movement  is  accompanied  by  a  physical  one.  Gestores 
are  cinsaiflcd  aa  pointing,  imitating,  referring  and  ^ym< 
bolic,  and  they  have  a  aj-ntax  of  their  own  which  he  char- 
acterizes. Vocal  elements  which  arise  in  close  omnectioo- 
with  these  aa  perhaps  their  matrix  are  traced  in  the  animal 
and  child  world  and  the  imitative  and  traditional  faetors 
are  stressed.  Rhythm  and  tempo  play  an  important  r61e 
but  language  is  too  complex  to  have  any  ungle  origin. 
Then  follows  an  exposition  of  phonetic  change,  analogy, 
etc.,  aa  connected  with  the  laws  of  association.  His  pou- 
tion  is  that  changes  of  sound  (e.  g.,  those  illustrating 
Grimm's  law)  are  not  at  nil  due  to  two  parallel  principles, 
the  one  physical  and  the  other  psychic,  but  that  the  latter 
dominates.  Then  come  words,  their  form,  their  eombina* 
tion  in  sentences,  their  changes  of  meaning,  and  finally 
his  conclusion  concerning  the  origin  of  speech,  which  is  in 
substance  that  it  is  a  continuous  product  of  very  many 
factors,  all  of  which  are  still  active,  so  that  no  speeifio 
time  or  conditions  under  which  it  arose  can  be  described. 
The  same  forces  that  made  it  are  still  operative.  Speech 
is  what  it  becomes  and  it  is  still  becoming.  In  all  this 
to  our  thinking  he  has  drawn  far  too  little  up<Mi  the  data 
available  from  the  studies  of  the  language  of  childhood 
and  has  made  but  slight  when  he  should  have  made  far 
more  extensive  nse  of  speech  diseases.  He  has  followed 
too  exclusively  those  philologists  who  have  occupied  them- 
selves chiefly  with  the  Aryan  languages  and  has  neglected, 
aa  they  have,  the  more  recent  very  significant  leaaons  for 
the  psychology  of  speech  to  be  drawn  from  the  Taranian 
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I  and  Hamitic  toDgucs.    Ite  hail,  too,  an  opportunity  to  dis- 

'■  etin  more  folly  the  vexed  problem  of  the  relationa  be- 

i  tween  grammar  and  logic,  a  theme  that  to  our  thiskiag 

seems  to  lie  right  athwart  the  w^y  of  the  further  study 
j  of  the  higher  mental  processes.    Perhaps  he  has  been  some- 

,  what  prone  to  push  into  the  foreground  his  omi  psycho- 

I  logical  concepts,  not  so  much  to  urge  thern  upon  the  con- 

;  sideration  of  philologists  or  to  give  their  work  new  psycho- 

logical terms  and  thought  forms  or  trends,  as  because  he 
overestimates  their  explanatory  power  and  pos»bly  hopes 
'  thus  to  smooth  and  straighten  the  long  and  hard  way  from 

his  own  stronghold  to  that  of  the  thinkers  in  the  domain  of 
linguistics  and  of  comparative  philology. 

On  the  other  hand,  experts  who  read  what  he  says  in 
this  field  criticize  him  in  the  slightly  veiled  and  mildly 
ironical  way  which  now  seems  to  have  supplanted  the  fash- 
ion of  the  old  vituperative  criticisms.  Delhriick'  for  in- 
stance confesses,  somewhat  as  Socrates  did  of  the  Sophists, 
his  amazement  at  Wundt's  erudition  and  the  magnificent 
sweep  of  bis  generalizations,  but  regrets  that  he  has  not 
had  time  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
present  status  of  the  subject  and  slyly  suggests  a  relation 
to  it  somewhat  like  that  of  Gall  (whom  Bunge  has  lately 
sought  to  bring  back  to  favor)  to  the  later  students  in 
brain  localization. 
.  The  second  part  of  this  work  on  Myth  and  Religion 
/  enters  a  field  common  to  philolog}',  history,  ethnology  and 
f  theology  and  begins  by  a  discussion  of  phanta^,  starting 
I  from  pscudoseopic  illusions,  space  and  time  phautaues  and 
y   their  relations  to  the  special  and  to  motor  sensationa.   Then 

■  DelbrOck,  BcHb.  Ornndfrasm  der  BprubfoTMhiiiig  mlt  Blkck- 
^ht  auf  W.  Wondt'i  Sprach-piyehologie  erSitprt.  Btrasibarg,  K.  F. 
Trfibner,  1901,  181  p.  Soe  alM  Sutterlin.  Da*  Wcmr  dea  apraeh- 
llehea  Qeblldv,  1902.  Wnndt  acknowledKea  in  the  third  edition 
(1»11)  hia  IndebtnlDMa  to  tbeae  aatltort,  but  accnara  Ibeni  of  a  "Ua- 
torklim"  whkk  nndeKatimatn  the  pijeliologkal  foiut  of  via*. 
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come  Uie  plaji  and  gamn  of  childr^  tnd  their  imaginatin 
activitiei  as  shown  in  their  poenu  aod  dravingL  Phin- 
tU7  it  further  disciused  in  the  development  of  the  different 
arts  and  is  orcamentation  by  the  use  of  plant,  animal  and 
other  forma.  Song,  poetry,  dancing,  musie  and  the  drama 
follow,  and  the  first  volume  ends  with  the  disciiasion  of 
phantaqr  as  seen  in  mj'th,  with  its  theories  and  modes  of 
interpretation.  The  entire  second  volume  is  oceupied  with 
primitive  conceptions  of  the  aoul,  and  in  discusiing  this 
Wundt  deals  with  dreams,  visions,  ecstasy,  the  origin  of 
demons,  soul  cults,  animism,  raagie  and  fctichism.  Under 
auimalisiQ  and  msnism  come  toteiiiisin,  animal  deities,  ta- 
hoo,  lustrations,  offerings  and  sacriflccs,  ancestral  eulta 
and  those  of  ghosts,  spirits  of  vegetation  snd  disease,  and 
protective  deities.  In  the  third  volume,  nearly  six  hon- 
dred  pages  are  given  to  nature  myths,  which  to  our  think- 
ing is  the  best  of  all,  and  which  ends  with  the  development 
of  conceptions  of  the  Jcntcilt,  or  transeendeney,  with  the 
final  173  pages  given  to  the  origin  of  religious  cults  and 
their  relations  to  myths  and  legends,  «>*mbol8  and  their 
changes.  The  various  forms  of  cult,  ehthonic  and  celes- 
tial, fire,  praj-ers,  sacrifices,  purification  and  the  forms  of 
cult  legend,  especially  those  of  Christ  and  Buddha,  are 
briefly  dwelt  on.  Finally  comes  the  discussion  of  the  es- 
sence of  religions,  its  psychological,  mctapb^*sieal  and  ethi- 
cal aspects  and  its  present  and  future. 

In  Wundt 's  discussion  of  nature-myths  and  colts  he 
gives  considerable  space  to  those  that  are-  founded  on  the 
sky  and  its  phcnomeni  and  also  to  those  which  are  con- 
nected ndth  vegetation  (plants  and  trees)  and  animals, 
but  baa  in  soma  cases  little  and  in  others  nothing  and  al- 
ways far  too  little  to  say  of  other  great  nature  cycles  or 
myth-inspiring  themes  which  deserve  almost  if  not  quite 
equal  rank,  such  as  fire,  both  celestial  and  earthly,  wind, 
water  in  its  various  forms,  earth,  generation  (phallic  relig- 
ions are  passed  over  almost  in  silence).  He  appears  never 
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to  have  heard  of  the  important  aiid  suggestive  studies  that 
have  beeo  made  on  the  vital  way  in  which  the  minda  of 
children  and  adoleseenta  atill  respond  to  these  agencies 
that  have  done  so  much  both  to  develop  and  to  mold  mind. 
Volkerpiychotogie  for  Wundt  is  made  up  of  Nature  (to 
which  two  of  his  five  volumes  on  the  subject  are  devoted), 
myth,  custom  and  religion.  In  this  domain,  AVundt  prob- 
ably expresses  his  sense  for  elements  by  dealing  for  the 
most  part  only  with  the  lower  primitive  religions  and  has 
very  little  to  say  of  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Confueian- 
ism,  Mohammedanism  and  indeed  only  a  very  few  general 
pages  at  the  close  on  Christianity,  from  which  it  would 
rather  accm  that  he  favors  a  coufrssionless  church,  the  con- 
servation  of  the  Christ  legend  and  cult,  would  have  a  kind 
of  critique  of  deities  and  has  a  very  higli  appreciation  of 
Catholicism,  which  he  calls  "an  eneyclopirdia  of  all  relig- 
ions," containing  more  or  less  ordered  elements  of  every- 
thing from  animism  and  fetichism  up  to  the  very  highest 
things. 

Just  as  Wundt  has  amplified,  revised  and  rewritten  his 
"Psychologic"  over  and  over  so  that  the  sixth  is  not  only 
three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  first  edition  and  almost 
another  book,  so  this  work  needs  the  same  amplification  to 
be  adequate  to  its  subject.  This  at  least  is  the  writer's  im- 
pression, based  upon  those  portions  of  the  field  to  which 
he  has  given  attention,  although  he  is  frankly  incompe- 
tent  to  judge  all.  What  Wundt  saj-a,  for  instance,  of  child- 
study,  of  children's  language,  of  dolls,  of  drawing,  animal 
myths  and  several  groups  of  the  nature  myths  is  little 
better  than  platitudinous.  Why,  too,  has  he  entirely  ig- 
.nored  the  Freudian  interpretation  of  myth  as  represented 
by  Abraham,  Rink,  Riklin,  Silberer  and  others  as  his  "Psy- 
chologie"  ignores  the  form  of  German  pragmatism  so  ad- 
mirably summed  up  in  Yeihinger'a  "Philosophie  des  als 
Ob"T  Even  if  in  some  parts  of  this  vast  domain  his  work 
is  a  little  like  the  first  stcin  in  astronomy,  which  conusted 
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of  mipping  ranstellatiotu  with  no  recognitioa  o(  relative 
distance  and  do  pvolutionary  porspcctive,  still  he  it  not  like 
Adun  in  Eden  merely  nauiing  everything  in  si^t,  for  ha 
does  clavi^  all  that  he  knowt. 

Religion  Wundt  defines  as  man's  "feeling  that  he  and 
the  worid  around  him  belong  to  a  supcrsensuont  world  in 
which  those  ideals  that  appear  to  him  to  be  the  highert 
goals  of  human  cndcsTor  are  thought  to  be  realised." 
This  at  least  adds  another  to  the  nearly  tfarec  score  defini- 
tions of  religion  which  I  have  gathered.  Certain  aeruples, 
however,  arc  inevitable,  e.  g..  Is  rciigion  all  feeling  t  Most 
our  supreme  wishes  be  thought  to  be  re  sliced,  and  if  so  must 
this  be  dose  in  the  metaphysical  world  T  llyth  and  relig- 
ion arc  to  Wundt  unique  self-revelations  of  the  Oemiitk. 
He  starts  with  the  "bcsouling  apperception"  of  animism 
and  traces  especially  various  stages  of  the  soul  cult  in 
things,  animals  and  humanity.  To  these  prcliminaiy  stages 
he  devotes  six  hundred  pages,  ending  with  the  myth  and 
the  cult  of  heroes  and  fina]ly  deities,  and  heace  he  does  not 
hold  to  a  primitive  monotheism.  God  is  a  "late  psychic 
sjnthesia."  And  finally  in  the  modem  philosophical,  erit- 
ical  ideal  of  Jesus,  the  old  supernatural  ideas  of  deity  suf- 
fered " entmythization, "  or  lost  their  n^'thic  form  in  the 
image  of  the  ideal  man,  the  embodiment  of  all  moral  endi. 
llj-th  and  cult,  however,  form  a  matrix  in  and  under  which 
as  their  abiding  and  ineluctable  rcsultaat  is  the  belief  in 
the  trauscendcntaL  This  faith  abides  after  the  pod  in 
which  it  grew  has  gone.  Man  has  an  invincible  faith  in  a 
mctaphj-aical  order  of  things  because  he  once  believed  in 
myth  and  in  abiding  ethical  worths  due  to  bis  practice  of 
rites,  which  always  stand  for  ideal  conduct.  Religion,  thus 
purified,  is  metaphyucal,  an  eternal  creation.  As  above 
defined,  religion  was  only  implicit  in  its  eariier,  erader 
forms,  but  now  it  is  a  reverent  belief  in  a  world-ground 
that  is  moral  to  the  core.  The  rciigion  of  reason  which 
philosophic  minds  crave  must  give  subjective  personal  sat- 
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isfactiMi  and  be  known  to  be  nnivenally  valid,  and  hence 
it  must  transcend  experience.  It  most  conceive  the  world 
not  as  static  but  as  evolving  toward  a  goat  Religion,  how- 
ever, must  do  far  more  than  satisfy  reason.  A  God  that 
is  inscrutable  and  transccadent  docs  not  satisfy,  because 
the  soul  demands  a  concrete,  personal,  nonsupemstural 
embodiment  of  its  moral  ideal.  "From  this  viewpoint 
Christ  has  a  double  meaning,  viz.:  (1)  to  himself  as  a 
moral  example  (not  as  God  but  as  a  man  of  the  deepest 
morality,  and  as  such  the  most  eminent  witness  of  his  In- 
fiRity) ;  (2)  he  must  also  give  a  conception  of  the  ground 
and  purpose  of  the  world  as  necessary  and  adequate  to  the 
moral  ideal."  Christ  to  him  is  thus  a  sj'mbolic  expression 
of  the  religious  life  and  has  no  other  supernatural  qual- 
ity, as  God  is  an  expression  of  the  idea  of  the  world-ground. 
The  belief  in  immortality  is  an  expression  of  the  world's 
purpose.  It  belongs  to  the  moral  world  order  that  we  believe 
that  moral  values  once  worked  out  will  never  be  left  to 
perish,  so  that  our  worthy  ends  somewhere  serve  other  ends, 
higher  and  perhaps  unattainable  to  our  knowledge.  We 
must  value  moral  traits  and  acts  for  themselves  and  not 
because  they  make  an  ego  happy.  The  lust  to  survive 
would  not  really  be  satisfied  by  conceiving  the  ego  as  a 
perdurable  substance.  The  soul  de-related  to  others  and 
to  good  ideals  would  have  no  consciousness  and  bo  its  mere 
preservation  would  be  immaterial  The  immortality  ideal 
is  a  mere  concept-form  which  rightly  interpreted  means  the 
imperishability  of  good  deeds.  It  brings  this  thought  home 
to  the  Qctnuth.  Every  soul,  too,  has  its  function  in  the 
world-process  into  which  we  should  incorporate  our  lives. 
The  pnociple  thst  all  spiritual  creations  have  an  absolute 
and  imperishable  worth  leads  "Wundt  to  art,  in  which  R. 
Eisler,*  I  think  rightly,  makes  Wundt's  world-scheme  cul- 
mmate. 

Wundt's  religioua  views  have  been  variously  received 
'Vr.  WuDdt  PhUowpUe  ond  PijdioloKle.    Lclpsig,  IDOS,  210  p. 
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tiy  tbeolo^ani.  Caii  Craig '  bitterly  coDdemns  them  tSaat 
with  those  ot  Fenerbich,  ind  Luge,  white  C.  HiieDM* 
■imptjr  rteumJs  them  and  exprenly  refnint  from  all  crit- 
ical disctuaioo  of  them. 

Wimdt  is  one  of  the  most,  perhape  the  most  volnmi- 
noQS  of  all  authon  in  any  field,  living  or  dead.  Taking 
the  last  edition*  of  bis  works,  from  1858  to  1911,  we  find 
nearly  16,000  pages,*  together  with  nearly  as  many  mon 
of  which  he  wrote  many  in  the  PhOoaopkiaeJu  and 
Ptj/ckologitcJie  StHdtcit,  including  in  the  former  two 
final  volumes  of  the  Fctttckrift.  His  pages  too  are  not 
small,  and  abound  in  small-type  passages.  Counting  pages 
alone,  we  find  that  Spencer  and  Danvin  each  wrote  \im 
than  12,000,  Ilcgel  loss  than  11,000,  Sehclling  leas  than 
8,000,  Kant  about  4,400,  while  Ilelmholtz  has  to  his  credit 
about  6,000  pages.  Thus  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  compass  all 
Wundt  has  written.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  of  his  leading  followers  have  read  much  outside  his 
"  Pbynologische  Psychologte, "  or  have  even  read  erery- 
thing  in  Uiat  Some  of  hia  works  have  never  reached  a 
second  edition.  His  "Essays"  and  his  "Principles  of  Ue* 
chanical  Nature ' '  have  done  so,  while  hia  ' '  Logie,** 
"Ethics,"  part  of  hia  "Fcdk  Psychology,"  have  reached 
a  third,  hia  "Introduction  to  Philosophy"  and  "Hnmao 
and  Animal  Psycholt^"  a  fifth,  and  his  "Psychology"  a 
sixth  editiuL 

Varied  and  volurainooa  aa.his  work  is,  it  ia  fortunate 
that  we  already  have  a  few  helpful  and  brief  digests,  find- 
en,  or  epitomes  of  his  activities  which  give  a  bird's-eye  view 
and  may  serve  the  beginner  as  introductions.    Of  these, 

*Modera«tM  Chriitntam  nnd  modenw  ReligloBB-p^ekdogis, 
FKibnrg,  ig07,  150  p. 

■Zur  WoDdt's  ReltgloH-iNTcbologie.    Lelptlg,  IBIO,  16  p. 

■  Tbe  bibliognpkj  of  Titcbenar  and  0«iMler  (Abmt.  Joor.  a< 
P^eh.,  October,  1908,  wltb  tbe  MpplemnU  «t  IMS,  UIO,  aai 
1911)  totals  1S,33«  pagw. 
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I  ij  the  first  was  that  \sy  Edinuiid  Konig.*     Then  came  the 

later  and  in  some  respects,  on  the  whole,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
more  precise  vadc  mccum  by  Rudcdf  Eislcr*  Here,  too, 
should  be  mentioned  Julius  Wcntzcl,*  and,  finally,  AVundt's 
own  iotroduetioti.* 

Ever  «nce  the  sway  of  the  great  German  systems,  and 
especially  Hegel's,  who  lorded  it  over  all  the  sciences  dur- 
ing his  OTin  life  as  no  other  thinker  ever  did,  every  philoso- 
pher the  world  over,  and  especially  in  Germany,  baa  cher- 
ished at  heart,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself,  the  fond 
dream  of  bringing  down  from  the  mount  of  speculation  a 
table  of  laws  for  the  special  sciences.  Each  has  sought  to 
determine  accurately  the  boundaries  between  the  different 
sciences,  prescribe  their  methods,  explain  to  them  their  own 
'';1j    J  fundamental  assumptions,  criticizing  and  shepherding  them 

!'{    I  in  general  somewhat  as  theology  once  did,  although  the 

'';h  t  reign  of  reason  each  sought  to  inaugurate  was  milder  and 

'  less  coercive  than  that  of  dogma.    Of  this  ideal  of  the  past 

\7undt  u  probably  to-day  the  most  conspicuous  living  em- 
bodiment. Although  it  is  his  avowed  ideal  even  in  his  In- 
augural, it  seems  to  have  more  and  more  dominated  his 
work.  His  rare  gifts  as  a  lecturer  have  enabled  him  to 
maintain  at  Leipzig  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
the  old  tradition  that  students  of  all  faculties  should  take 
one  or  more  courses  in  philosophy,  and  so  his  lectures, 
which  are  simpler  than  his  books  upon  the  same  subject, 
have  always  been  thronged  and  his  fees  from  this  source 
perhaps  unprecedented.  This  academic  custom  is  pedagog- 
ically  sound  and  perhaps  increasingly  so  in  these  days  of 
■WoBdt;  mIim  PhilowiAia  nad  Pijrekolcigle.  Stuttgart,  Fran- 
rnsna,  IMl,  207  p. 

*W.  Wnadt'i    rUlowphk    nnd    Pqrebolo^,     Lciptig,    Bartb, 
1M»,  SIO  p. 

■Editor  of  VDiidt's  Znr  Pqrbologle  and  EtUL    Ldptl^  Bi- 
ebm,  1011,  SOS  p. 

'EiDfn&nHg  in  die  PiTrliologie.     Leipcig,  VoigtHnder,  1911, 
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prognauve  specubtioo,  when  each  expert  M  so  pnxM  to 
lick  perspective  and  ace  only  his  own  world.  AU  need 
a  broad  comparative  view  aocli  aa  only  one  who  makei 
gCDeraliutiona  bia  apccialty  can  give,  even  though  liia  ma- 
teria] groft-a  ever  thinner  and  more  aupcrfleial  ai  the  do- 
oaina  of  knowledge  broaden  and  multiply.  But  thia  need 
ia  very  different  from  the  old  philosophic  hegcmooy.  Did 
any  modem,  up-to-date  mathematician  ever  look  to  a  phi- 
losopher to  learn  the  nature  of  axioms  or  logiciil  lawa  of 
proof!  Did  any  modern  chemist  ei'cr  learn  anything  from 
all  the  modern  Kbolaiitic  speculations  concerning  atoms  and 
their  aflinitiea  and  repulsions,  or  a  physicist  learn  of  them 
anything  concerning  energy,  matter,  or  even  magnetism 
and  electricity,  which  have  been  almost  normative  themea 
with  some  of  thcmT  Did  any  biologist  ever  learn  of  lite, 
any  lawyer  of  the  nature  of  law,  and  so  on  of  all  the  reatt 
Did  any  discoverer  or  inventor  ever  Icam  a  thing  from 
logic,  or  has  he  not  rather  told  it  something  it  did  not 
know  before  1  The  philosopher  may  learn  of  these  experts, 
but  he  no  longer  has  anything  really  worth  while  to  teaeh 
them.  lie  can  talk  helpfully  to  students.  lie  can  write  in 
an  interesting  way  to  other  philosophers  who  engage  in 
his  own  business,  or  perhaps  to  theologians  who  still  dream 
of  a  science  of  sciences,  but  the  day  of  pbilosophie  schools 
recruited  from  outside  philosophy's  domain  ia  gone.  In 
fact,  philosophy  is  a  department  beside  and  not  shove  the 
others.  In  this  respect  Wundt  is  to-day  even  in  Ger- 
many somewhat  of  an  anachronism,  a  noble  relic  of  a  great 
age. 

How  much  have  students  of  animal  psycholc^y  derived 
from  his  treatise  on  that  subject,  or  neurologists  from  his 
"Mechanikder  Ncrven"!  He  has  no  school  or  following  in 
ethics,  logic,  epistcmology,  etc.,  because  his  views  in  these 
fields  contain  few  salient  distinctive  traits,  but  are  tar  the 
most  part  only  admirable  epitomes  of  and  adjustments  to 
the  stock  philosophical  opinions  and  attitude*.  In  thcM 
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aeveral  fields,  bis  work  shows  evidence  of  amazing  reading 
and  careful  gathering  of  data  and  his  conclusions  are,  on 
the  whole,  the  embodiments  of  sound  common  sense  and 
wise  judgment,  but,  to  my  thinking,  there  is  not  very  much 
more 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  doinnins  far  more  contiguous 
to  a  true  modem  psychology,  sm-h  ns  biology  and  evolu- 
tion, abnormal  psychology,  and  cvi-ii  borderline  psychology, 
hardly  exist  for  him.  At  any  rate  they  have  contiibutcd 
almost  nothing  to  his  opinions,  and  bis  works  have  borne 
no  fruit  whatever  in  these  domains.  If  he  docs  not  live 
in  a  prc-Darwinian  age,  he  certainly  does  in  a  prc-Frcud- 
ian.  If,  instead  of  his  excursions  into  speculative  fields, 
he  had  brought  his  genius  for  unremitting  toil  to  bear  here, 
how  different  and  how  far  greater  would  have  been  the 
results]  On  the  great  subjects  of  the  psychology  of  sex, 
psychopathy,  psychogcncsis,  he  is  almost  silent  and  his 
hostility  to  applied  psychology  even  is  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, as  illustrated  by  his  attitude  as  shown  above  toward 
Menmann  and  the  Wiirzburgers,  is,  to  say  the  least,  hardly 
worthy  of  him,  especially  as  he  is  so  interested  in  the  peda- 
gogy of  his  own  work  tliat  he  has  written  an  introduction 
and  finally  even  a  primer  for  beginners.  If  it  be  said  that 
he  leaves  it  to  others  to  apply  his  principles  in  these  do- 
mains, the  answer  is  twofold:  First,  they  are  all  fields 
where  p^chology  has  vastly  more  to  learn  than  to  teach, 
more  to  learn  even,  perhaps,  than  from  the  laboratory,  so 
that  bad  be  draws  upon  these  data  the  plexus  of  his  sys- 
tem, the  character  of  bis  scheme  of  things,  would  have 
been  modified.  He  has  not  used  all  the  available  data. 
The  other  answer  is,  that,  in  fact,  his  own  system  contains 
certain  features  that  seem  surds  and  that  are  positive  de- 
terrents to  the  influence  his  system  might  have  had  in  these 
domains.  These  handicaps  come  again  from  his  speculative 
proclivities,  e.  g.,  what  does  the  worker  in  these  adjacent 
fields  care  (or  his  tridimensional  theoiy  of  feeling,  bis 
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tediooi  diienniooa  and  implicatioiM  as  to  parilldkni  tad 
intenutioo,  and  the  whole  quettion  of  the  reUtHm  of  tha 
soul  to  the  bodjrT  His  theory  of  spperceptioo  hu  throufk- 
out  mctapb}'¥ical  iuplicatiotu  and  the  dtacassions  of  the 
theory  of  knowledge,  to  which  direct  and  indirect  retereneei 
are  so  often  made  in  his  psychology,  are  eaviar  to  the  aeien- 
tific  attitude  of  mind. 

To  my  own  mind,  too,  his  growing  predilectioa  for 
method,  which  bulks  so  large  in  bis  later  Studiem,  via- 
latet  the  Aristotelian  principle  that  we  must  never  affect 
to  be  more  exact  than  the  nature  of  the  subject  justifiea 
or  dcmandi.  Some  of  his  voloininous  tablet  and  his  intri- 
cate furmale  are  hardly  less  tlun  methodistic  affectationa 
which  make  things  needlessly  hard,  when  science,  on  tho 
other  hand,  should  make  intricate  things  plain,  according 
to  the  wcU-knonn  principle  of  Aveoariua  that  science  con- 
sists in  thinking  tiie  world  adequately  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  energy,  or  to  secure  the  very  highest  ecraomy 
and  efficiency. 

Wuiidt  seeks  always  to  be  cool,  judicial,  logical;  to  ap- 
prove and  weigh  all  things  with  conacieutioua  care.  He  is, 
however,  often  dull,  diy,  involved,  and  liypermethodicaL 
His  is  not  a  Baknbrechender  or  great  original  philosophie 
mind,  but  he  seeks_la_xet&in  and  harmonize  the  .^sst  that 
is  in  Leibniz^  Kant,  Fichte,  itegeVand  Schopenhauer,  and_ 
to  CQubine  their  sounder  speculations  withthe  positivism 
of  modem  science. 

Gramsow '  says  that  Wnndt  is  one  of  the  very  few  pret- 
ent-day  philosophers  with  polyuathic  learning.  He  re- 
gards philosophy  as  the  crown  of  all  sciences,  bringing 
them  all  to  a  higher  unity  in  which  are  found  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  world.  His  speculative  system 
bottoms  on  all  the  sciences  and  leads  up  to  metaphyvies. 
Philosophy  to  him  has  two  domains,  one  that  treats  of  the 

*  Oewliielite  dcr  PbiloMpUs  aAt  Kut,  tob  Otto  Qrwow,  Osr- 
loHenlwfg,  VOrkaer,  IBM,  SU  p. 
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prineiplea  of  knowledge  or  epistemology,  and  the  other 
that  treats  of  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  that  under- 
lie the  sciences.  The  first  concerns  itself  with  the  origin 
of  knowledge  and  the  last  with  the  axioms,  presuppositions, 
and  modes  of  reasoning  in  the  various  special  domains. 
We  know  by  an  immediate  experience  which  precedes  all 
understanding  and  reflection,  and  this  prime  noetic  func- 
tion eidcnda  hoth  to  outer  objects  and  to  acts  of  feeling, 
conceiving,  and  willing,  and  even  to  their  controlling  de- 
terminants. Subject  and  object  are  inseparable  and  all 
thought  involves  elements  of  conceiving,  feeling,  and  will- 
ing. The  latter  function  is  basal  and  distinguishes  th« 
ego  from  the  non-ego.  It  is  ever  present  in  the  form  of 
peculiar  sensations  of  tension.  Nothing  but  will  can  be 
truly  called  our  own.  Will  brings  all  our  psychic  functions 
into  conneeti<m  and  also  effects  psychic  causality.  Thui 
Wundt  is  a  voluntarist  as  opposed  to  the  intellectualism  of 
Herbart  and  Bcneke. 

Will  is  the  absolute  actuality;  sot  Schopenhauer's  will, 
first  appearing  by  the  principle  of  individuation  in  time 
and  space  in  concrete  things,  but  a  totality  of  individual 
conscious  wills.  These  are  not  isolated  entities,  but  acta 
with  vital  inner  connection.  Ilia  is  not  an  unconscious 
will  that  creates  intellect  and  reason,  but  the  germ  of 
mind  which  was  hidden  at  first  in  the  natural  will,  but 
comes  out  in  society.  All  will  entities  are  conceptive. 
Sensation  and  idea  arise  from  rcceptionality,  action  and 
reaction  between  the  various  factors  of  will,  which  may  be 
in  conflict  or  may  coincide.  Will  is  originally  Trieb  or 
impulse  and  instinct 

I,  for  one,  believe  profoundly  in  philosophy  as  an  aei^ 
demic  discipline,  to  be  taught  historically  and  enthusiasti- 
cally, but  always  as  literature  and  not  as  dogma,  without 
indoctrination  into  any  school,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  student  sympathy  for  all  views.  The  speculative 
romanticizing  with  thought  and  the  great  story  of  tlie 
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eatcgorict  or  nativblie  roots  In  the  aool  an  of  high  col- 
tun  ioterest  uid  value,  perhapa  are  almoat  the  eulminatioo 
of  liberal  humauiatie  itudica.  bx  the  long  grail  qoeat  for 
tiwM  roots  the  haman  soul  doenmeiiU  how  truly  it  has  been 
oriented  from  the  great  Greeks  doyen  totrard  the  problem 
of  genetic  origins,  but  how  in  formulating  and  making 
tables  of  innate  ideas  it  has  set  a  gate  athwart  the  path 
of  genetie  explanation  and  haa  followed  the  methods  of 
mathematical  deduction  to  its  omu  great  barm  in  the  mea- 
surclcss  domain  of  mentation,  where  these  methods  cannot 
appljr,  save  in  the  simple  use  of  statistics.  Systems  aro 
the  most  refined  of  methods  and  are  essentially  to  be 
studied  aa  such.  Wundt's  studies  in  this  latter  field  should 
have  mellowed  both  his  method  and  conclusion  in  philoacv 
phy,  the  story  of  which  is  as  interesting  and  importsnt 
for  biology,  literature,  history,  politics,  aa  it  is  for  the 
oeiences,  if  not  more  so,  but  psychology  should  be  no  whit 
more  infiltrated  by  philosophy  than  should  any  of  theae 
others.  Wundt's  psychology  is  like  Milton's  "tawny  lion 
pawing  to  get  free"  from  his  philosophy,  but  not  yet  en- 
tirely free.  \Vhat  problem  in  either  field  was  ever  solved 
in  the  other!  But  to  conclude,  much  as  there  is  in  his 
thought  which  we  might  wish  had  been  otherwise,  the  one 
inevitable  fact  that  stands  out  above  all  others  is  that 
none  of  AVundt'a  followers  or  contemporariea  in  any  one, 
and  far  less  in  all  three,  of  the  domains  he  has  wrought 
in — psycliolng}',  philosophy,  and  folklore — has  begun  to 
accomplish  or  at  present  promises  to  accomplish  work  of 
anywhere  near  such  magnitude,  ugnificanee,  and  aolid 
worth  aa  his. 

Wundt's  style  ia  heavy  and  Teutonic,  his  aeotencea  in- 
volved and  loaded  with  supplementary  clauses  of  every 
kind.  Perhaps  such  sentences  are  nearer  to  the  nature  of 
thought  and  perhapa,  indeed,  German  and  Qreek  fit  it 
more  closely  than  English,  as  has  been  etaimed  by  Teutona 
and  classicists,  respectively.  In  that  case,  Wundt  needs 
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not  merely  translation  but  rather  free  restatement  id  order 
that  bit  thought  shall  appeal  with  full  force  to  the  Aaglo- 
Saxon  mind.  He  is  as  far  as  possible  from  Schopeahauer's 
lucidity  and  studied  forcefnlness  and  still  farther  from 
Nietzsche's  or  Bahnsen'a  scintillating  "grasshopper  gait," 
shattered  with  dashes,  parentheses,  stars,  etc.,  and  do  con- 
trast could  be  greater  Uian  between  his  and  James'  habit 
of  expression.  The  Wundtian  imperviouaness  is  only  partly 
compensated  by  his  tendency  to  mbricise  or  by  Wirth's 
index  and  he  often  seems  to  "write  himself  clear."  In  re- 
peating others'  views  he  does  not  quote,  as  does  James, 
many  chapters  of  whose  psychology  are  one-third  made  up 
of  citations.  Thus  it  comes  that  often  if  n-e  wish  to  know 
exactly  the  vien's  of  others  we  must  look  them  up,  and,  in- 
deed, we  often  need  to  know  more  precisely  what  those  he 
differs  from  really  mean  before  accepting  his  conclusions, 
for  he  does  not  himself  do  justice  to  those  he  criticizes, 
«.  g.,  Ilonvicz  and  various  French  and  especially  English 
writers.  His  style  in  the  main  is  lusterless  as  lead  and  it 
is  as  solid.  His  academic  isolation  is  over-compensated  by 
his  vast  erudition.  Spencer  was  almost  a  prodigy  of  ig- 
norance by  comparison,  reading  little  French  and  less  Gei^ 
man,  and  evolving  his  scheoie  of  tilings  spiderwise  from 
within.  Darwin's  correspondence  was  world-wide  and  his 
work  followed  the  ant  method  of  collection.  AVundt  is  the 
true  Baconian  bee,  collecting  from  without  and  secreting 
from  within.  If  AVundt  ever  did  write  his  autobiography 
it  would  doubtless,  if  as  long,  be  as  uninteresting  as  Spen- 
cer's. He  is  more  charmed  with  books  tlian  with  human 
nature  at  first  hand.  Huxley  was  a  comparative  morpholo- 
gist  who  later  in  life  made  quite  intensive  and  illuminating 
studies  of  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Descartes.  Wundt's  knowl- 
edge of  philosophy  is  wider  and  more  general,  moving 
rather  in  the  sphere  of  its  ampler  historians  with  no  mono- 
graphic studies  of  individual  thinkers.  Spencer  was  in- 
apired  by  a  subjective  oracle  and  wrought  in  singular  inde- 
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pradcttm  of  other*  be  should  have  known  until  his  nir> 
pritbg  and  oDfortanate  eontroTenur  with  WeUmanB 
bnnight  an  awakening,  that  miut  have  been  painful,  to  tha 
faet  that  there  wai  a  biology  of  a  very  different  pattern 
aertMi  the  German  sea.  Like  Spencer,  Wundt  atrova  to 
evolve  an  all-coinprehendiDg  ayatem,  but  there  could  hardly 
have  bees  two  schemea  of  things  ao  eonprehensive  with 
lea  in  common,  and  while  each  would  have  profited  greatly 
by  aome  knowledge  of  the  other,  Spencer  would  liave  had 
far  more  to  learn  by  such  mutual  acquaintance.  Wundt 
never  agonitod  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the  ZeitgeUt 
.  and  sphinx  riddle  that  opprexscd  his  own  spirit,  either 
for  tlie  beupfit  of  tlic  world,  like  Kant,  or  to  attain  inner 
personal  peace  and  insight,  like  Descartes,  Lotxe,  Fechner, 
and  Royce.  He  is  in  no  sense  a  pliilusophcr  of  tempera- 
nient  but  is  essentially  academic.  Kor  was  he  ever  anxious 
concerning  the  postmortem  future  of  his  soul,  like  Jamea. 
The  lay  public  will,  for  this  reason,  alwaj's  care  less  for 
him.  If  Ilfgcl,  the  greatest.  German  of  speculative  a  prior- 
bm,  the  greatest  of  modem  scholastics,  was  platooic  in  hia 
spirit,  Wundt  is  more  Aristotelian.  Nor  is  unity  his  dom- 
inant quest.  He  is  not  possessed  by  one  great  idea  like 
Spencer  and  Dar\(-in.  He  collects,  compares,  reconstmeta 
judiciously  and  all  with  the  coolest  mind  and  the  soundest 
common  sense.  He  would  rather  be  commonplace  than 
brilliantly  wrong.  The  future  historian  of  philosophy  will 
find  it  hard  to  place  him.  He  is  outstripped  by  experts 
in  all  directions,  but  be  has  made  a  memorable  contribu- 
tion to  the  enlargement  and  ordering  of  the  human  mind.  /I 
He  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  school  and  has  made  no  [, 
effort  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  former  pupils,  and  the  ^ 
word  Wundtian  will  never  have  any  very  definite  connotn> 
tiona.  His  views  have  great  length  and  breadth,  but  if  they 
sometimes  seem  to  lack  depth,  it  is  perhaps  partly  dne  to 
his  long  apprenticeship  to  physiology  (which,  despite  em- 
bryology, was  aingularly  isolated,  at  least  until  Verwom'a 
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time,  from  geDeral  biology),  and  partly  du«  to  his  lack 
of  orioitaUon  to  evolution.  He  is  a  revered  master  eratt*- 
man,  but  perhaps  a  trifle  lacking  in  personality  and  hu- 
manism for  a  philosopher.  Ilia  work  is  not  a  finality  and 
DO  doubt  even  his  psychology  will  be  transcended  in  time 
as  his  physiolc^y  long  since  was.  We  may  well  hope  that 
he  will  welcome  this  result  He  can  never  lose  historical 
significance.  For  the  very  impulsitai  he  has  given  will 
carry  his  followers  beyond  him.  Perhaps  the  Wiiriburgers 
who  have  given  new  life  and  eourage  to  laboratory  workers, 
some  of  whom  were  growing  anxious  concerning  the  future 
of  their  instulIatiOQB,  may  prove,  after  all,  to  be  his  most 
legitimate  offspring. 

But  they  have  not  yet  established  any  such  high  claim, 
and  DO  one  has  yet  appeared  who  gives  promise  of  beiog 
able  to  toll  oa  what  these  viist  masses  of  protocols  of  iDtro- 
spections  really  mean,  or  whither  the  evermore  refined  anal* 
yses  (which  the  influence  of  IIQsscrrs  thought  suggests 
may  prove  to  be  only  a  new  epistemolt^y)  really  lead. 
Neither  have  we  as  yet  any  useful  hint  as  to  what  Aiilagen, 
determining  tendencies,  etc.,  which  so  far  defy  analysis, 
are;  or  even  whether  the  problem  of  imageless  thought  ia 
a  solvable  one,  or  only  a  new  scholastic  puzzle  from  which 
the  most  and  best  we  can  hope  is  that  it  may  provoke  dis- 
cnssion  tending  to  progress,  like  the  liange-Jamcs  theory 
of  emotion.  Perhaps  what  is  now  needed  is  another  Wimdt 
with  another  life  as  long  and  as  inspired  as  his  has  bem 
by  the  love  of  hard,  patient  work;  perhaps  it  is  a  bold 
B}-nthctic  genius  who  will  show  us  the  way  out.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  the  irony  of  fate  if  it  should  be  fouud  that  the 
Freudian  ^mpathetie  insight  or  intuition,  applied  objec- 
tively to  these  very  introspective  data,  treated  somewhat  aa 
symptoms  for  interpretation  by  the  observer,  should  be  next 
in  order,  or,  if  abnormal  p^chology  should  find  the  clew 
of  method  which  the  present  juncture  needs.  There  are 
psychologists  who  seem  to  infer  from  the  'WGrzbuif  move- 
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nat  tbs  Dwd  of  indefinite  reflnemetit  in  method,  bath 

sxperimoital  ind  kgicil,  wbo  iffect  esotericisni  and  wem 

to  regard  laboratory  introapeetion  aa  a  gift  of  nattire  and 

art  combined  and  aa  the  only  psyebological  moae.     Bat 

these  are  out  rrrative  minda,  and  indeed,  we  have  had  noth- 
ing done  in  this  eountry  or  in  English  that  measures  up 

to  the  levtrl  of  the  best  Wiinbarg  papera  in  this  entire 

field.    Scholanihip,  critical  acumen,  and  power  of  precise 

definition,  we  have,  and  also  ability  to  produce  coutribu- 

tiona  of  the  doi-tar*'  theses  order,  with  minor  variations 
'  from  and  combinations  of  European  creations  thst  work 
i  out  results  Hiipplcmentsry  to  these.  It  would  seem  as  if 
I  laboratory  psyc)inlog>'  in  this  country  was  now  sufficiently 

developed  so  that  it  should  be  less  dependent  upon  new 

departures  itiiide  in  Qmiiany.    Tlic  prcwnt  impctu  ia  the 

most  challenging  opportunity  ever  presented  to  psycholo- 

gista.    In  this  crisis,  our  need  is  a  new  method,  point  of 

view,  assortment  of  topics,  and  problems.    These  I  believ* 

genetioism  is  very  soon  t^  supply.     Meanwhile,  we  may 

have,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  follow  WTirth's  call  to  go  back  ! 

toWondt  I 

WJUIEUI  WUHDT 

The  works  in  this  list  are  believed  to  comprise  sU  of 
the  important  and  certainly  all  of  the  larger  worics  of 
WundL  They  are  arranged  in  order  of  their  first  edt- 
tions,  but  the  number  of  pages  is  from  the  last  edition 
in  most  cases.  For  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  all  of 
Wundt's  works,  including  ephemeral  papers,  see  the  list 
compiled  by  Titchener  and  Oeisaler  in  ilmerieait  Jounud 
of  Ptychology,  Vol.  19,  1908,  pp.  &41-5S6,  together  with 
supplements  in  Vol.  20,  p.  570;  Vol  21,  pp.  603-4;  Vol 
22,  pp.  586-7.       ^ 

Die  Lehre  von  der  Muskelbew^piog.    1858,  241  p. 

Beitrige  zur  Theoric  der  Sinneswahmehmong.     18S2,  '  | 

451  p.  j 

Voriesungen  Qber  die  Menschen  and  Thieneele  (3  vols.). 
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